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THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 



CHAPTER L 

TowAEDS the close of the last century the Baron de Eeanrepaire iivod in 
:he chateau of that name in Brittany. His family was of prodigious 
antiquity ; seven successive barons had already flourished on this spot 
when a younger son of the house accompanied his neighbour the Duke 
of Normandy in his descent on England, and was rewarded by a grant 
of English land, on which he dug a mote and built a chateau, and 
called it Beaurepaire: (the worthy Saxons turned this into Borreper 
without delay). Since that day more than twenty gentlemen of tho 
same lineage had held in turn the original chateau and lands, and 
handed them down to their present lord. 

Thus rooted in his native Brittany, Henri Lionel Marie Si Quentin 
de Beaurepaire was as fortunate as any man can be pronounced before 
he dies. He had health, rank, a good income, a fair domain, a goodly 
house, a loving wife, and two lovely young daughters, all veneration 
and affection. Two months every year he visited the Faubourg St. 
Germain and the Court. At both every gentleman and every lacquey 
knew his name, and his face : his return to Brittany after this short 
absence was celebrated by a rustic /^e. 

Above all. Monsieur de Beaurepaire possessed that treasure of 
trcai3Qre^4 content, Ho hunted no h3arfc-bums. Ambition did not 
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tempt him ; why should he listen to long speeches, and court the un* 
worthy, and descend to intrigue, for so precarious and equivocal a prizo 
OS a place in the Government, when he could be De Beaurepaire without 
trouble or loss of self-respect ? Social ambition could get little hold of 
him; let parvenus give balls half in doors half out, and light two 
thousand lamps, and waste their substance battling and manoeuvring 
for fashionable distinction; he had nothing to gain by such foolery, 
nothing to lose by modest living; he was the twenty-ninth Baron of 
Beaurepaire. So wise, so proud, so little vain, so strong in health and 
wealth and honour, one would have said nothing less than an earth- 
quake could shake this gentleman and his house. Yet both were 
shaken, though rooted by centuries to the soil ; and by no vulgar earth- 
quake. 

For years France had bowed in silence beneath two galling burdens, 
a selfish and corrupt monarchy, and a multitudinous, privileged, lazy, 
aud oppressive aristocracy, by whom the peasant was handled like a 
Kussian serf. [Said peasant is now the principal pr^oiietor of the 

80il.J 

Tne lower orders rose upon their oppressors, and soon showed 
tnemselves far blacker specimens of the same breed. Law, religion, 
humanity, and common sense, hid their faces ; innocent blood flowed in. 
a stream, and terror reigned. To Monsieur de Beaurepaire these Bepub- 
licans — murderers of women, children, and kings— seemed the most 
horrible monsters nature had ever produced; he put on black, and 
retired from society ; he felled timber, and raised large sums of money 
upon his estate. And one day he mounted his charger, and disappeared 
from tho chateau. 

Three months after this, a cavalier, dusty and pale, rode into tho 
3ourtyard of Beaurepaire, and asked to see the baroness. She came to 
him : he hung his head and held her out a letter. 

It contained a few sad words from Monsiexir dc Larochejaquelin. 
'•'ho boron had just fiallen in La Vendee, fighting foi the Crown. 
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FroDi that hour till her death the baroness woro black. 

The mourner would have been arrested, and perhaps beheaded, but 
for a friend, the last in the world on whom the family reckoned for any 
solid aid. Doctor Aubertin had lived in the chateau twenty years. He 
was a man of science, and did not care a button for money ; so he had 
retired from the practice of medicine, and pursued his researches at 
ease unler the baron's roof. They all loved him, and laughed at his 
occasional reveries, in the days of prosperity ; and now, in one great 
crisis, the protege became the protector, to their astonishment and his 
own. But it was, an age of ups and downs. This amiable theorist was 
one of the oldest verbal E^publicans in Europe. And why not ? In 
theory a Eepublic is the perfect form of government : it is merely in 
practice that it is impossible ; it is only upon going off paper into reality, 
and trying actually to self-govern limited nations, after heating them 
white hot with the fire of politics and the bellows of bombast — ^that the 
thing resolves itself into bloodshed silvered with moonshine. 

Doctor Aubertin had for years talked and written speculative Eepub- 
licanism. So they applied to him whether the baroness shared her 
husband's opinions, and he boldly assured them she did not ; he added, 
** She is a pupil of mine." On this audacious statement they contented 
themselves with laying a heavy fine on the lands of Beaurepaire. 

Assignats were abundant, but good mercantile paper, a notorious 
coward, had made itself wings and fled, and specie was creeping into 
strong l)oxes like a startled rabbit into its hole. The fine was paid ; but 
Beaurepaire had to be heavily mortgaged, and the loan bore a high rate 
of interest. This, with the baron's previous mortgages, swamped the . 
estate. 

The baroness sold her carriage and horses, and she and her daughters 
prepared to deny themselves all but the bare necessaries of life, and pay 
off their debts if possible. On this their dependants fell away from 
them ; their fair-weather friends came no longer near tnem ; and many 
a dush of indignation crossed their brows, and many an aching pang 
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their hearts, as adversiiy revealed the baseness anl inconsiancy 'Ot 
common people high or low. 

When the other servants had retired with their wages, one JaciiiUia 
remained behind, and begged permission to speak to the baroness. 

" Wha,t wonld yon with me, my child ?" asked that lady, with an 
accent in which a shade of surprise mingled with great politeness. 

" Forgive me, madame," began Jacintha, with a formal curtsy ; " but 
how can I leave you, and Mademoiselle Josephine, and Mademoiselle 
Rose ? I was born at Beaurepaire : my mother died in the chateau ; 
my father died in the village; but he had meat every day fix)m the 
baron's own table, and fael from the baron's wood, and died blessing 
the house of Beaurepaire. I cannot go. The others are gone because 
prosperity is here no longer. Let it be so; I will stay tiU the sun 
shines again upon the chateau, and then you shall send me away if you 
are bent on it; but not now, my ladies— oh, not now! Oh! oh! oh!** 
And the warm-hearted girl burst out sobbing ungracefully. 

"My child/* said the baroness, "these sentiments touch me, and 
honour you. But retire, if you please, while I consult my daughters.'* 

Jacintha cut her sobs dead short, and retreated with a formal 
reverence. 

The consultation consisted of the baroness opening her arms, and 
both her daughters embracing her at once. Proud as they were, they 
wept with joy at having made one friend amongst all their servants. 
Jacintha stayed. 



As months rolled on, Bose de Beaurepaire recovered her natural 
gaiety in spite of bereavement and poverty; so strong are youth, and 
health, and temperament. But her elder sister had a grief all her own ; 
Captain Dujardin, a gaUant young officer, well born, and his own 
master, had courted her with her parents' consent; and, even when the 
oaron began to look coldly on the soldier of the Eepublic young 
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r^jardin, though too proud to encounter the baron s irony and li)oks of 
seum, would not yield love to pique. He came no more to the chateau > 
but he would wait hours and hours on the path to the little oratory iu 
the park, on the bare chance of a passing word or even a kind look from 
^ Josephine. So much devotion gradually won a heart which in happier 
times she had been half encouraged to give him ; and, when he left her 
on a military service of uncommon danger, the woman's reserve melted, 
and, in that moment of mutual grief and passion, she vowed she loved 
him better than all the world. 

Letters from the camp breathing a devotion little short of worship fed 
her attachment; and more than one public mention of his name and 
services made her proud as well as fond of the fiery young soldier. 

StUl she did not open her heart to her parents. The baron, alive at 
ihat time, was exasperated against the Eepublic, and all who served it ; 
and, as for the baroness, she was of the old school : a passionate love 
in a lady's heart before maiTiage was contrary to her notions of etiquette. 
Josephine loved Eose very tenderly; but shrank with modest delicacy 
from making her a confidante of feelings, the bare relation of which 
leaves the female hearer a child no longer. 

So she hid her heart, and delicious first love nestled deep in her 
nature, and thrilled m every secret vein and fibre. 

They had parted two years, and he had joined the army of the 
Pyrenees about one month, when suddenly all correspondence ceased on 
his part. 

Bestless anxiety rose into terror as this silence continued; and 
starting and trembling at every sound, and edging to the window at 
every footstep, Josephine expected hourly the tidings of her lover's death. 

Months rolled on in silence. 

Then a new torture came. He must not be dead but unfaithful. At 
this all the pride of her race was fired in her. 

The struggle between love and ire was almost too much for nature : 
Vi'ilently gay and moody by turns she alarmed both her mother and th<i 
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good Doctor Aubertm. The latter was not, I think, quite without b\»- 
picion of the truth ; howeyer, he simply prescribed change of air and 
place; she must go to Frejus, a watering place distant about five 
leagues. Mademoiselle de Beaurepaire yielded a languid assent To 
her all places were alike. 

But when they returned &om Frejus a change had taken place. 
Eose had extracted her sister's secret, and was a changed girl. Pity, 
and the keen sense of Josephine's wrong, had raised her sisterly love to 
a passion. The great-hearted girl hovered about her lovely, suffering 
sister, hke an angel, and paid her the tender attentions of a devoted 
lover, and hated Camille Dujardin with aU her heart : hated him all the 
more that she saw Josephine shrink even from her whenever she 
inveighed against him. 

At last Eose heard some news of the truant lover. The fact is, this 
young lady was as intelligent as she was inexperienced; and she had 
asked Jacintha to tell Dard to talk to every soldier that passed through 
the village, and ask him if he knew anything about Captain Dujardin 
of the 17th regiment. Dard cross-oxamined about a hundred invalided 
warriors, who did not even recognize the captain's name ; but at last, 
by extraordinary luck, he actually did fall in with two, who told him 
strange news about Captain Dujardin. And so then Dard told Jacintha ; 
and Jacintha soon had the men into the kitchen and told Eose. Eose 
ran to tell Josephine; but stopped in the passage, and turned suddenly 
very cold. Her courage failed her; she feared Josephine would not 
take the news as she ought ; and perhaps would not love her so well if 
she told her ; so she thought to herself she would let the soldiers tell 
their own tale. She went into the room where Josephine was reading to 
the baroness and Dr. Aubertin ; she sat quietly down ; but at the first 
opportunity made Josephine one of those imperceptible signals which 
women, and above all sisters, have reduced to so subtle a system. This 
done, she went carelessly out: and Josephine in due course followed 
her, and found her at the door 
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"What is it?" said Josephine, earnestly. 

" Have you courage T* was Eose*s reply. 

" He is dead ?" said Josephine, turning pale as ashes. 

"No, no;" said Eose, hastily; "he is alive. But you will nofxl aL 
your courage." 

" Since he lives 1 fear nothing," said Josephine ; and stood there and 
quivered from head to foot. Rose, with pitying looks, took her by the 
hand and drew her in silence towards the kitchen. 

Josephine yielded a mute submission at first; but at the very dooi 
hung back and fetltered, " He loves another ; he is married : let me go." 
Rose made no reply, but left her there and went into the kitchen and 
found two dragoons seated round a bottle of wine. They rose and 
saluted her. 

" Be seated, my brave men," said she ; " only please tell me what you 
told Jacintha about Captain Di:uardin." 

"Don't stain your mouth with the captain, my little lady. He is a 
traitor." 

" How do you know ?" 
. " Marcellus I mademoiselle asks us how we know Captain Dujardln to 
be a traitor. Speak." 

Marcellus, thus appealed to, told Rose after his own fashion that he 
knew the captain well : that one day the captain rode out of the camp 
and never returned: that at first great anzieiy was felt on his behalf, 
for the captain was a great favourite, and passed for the smartest 
soldier in the division : that after a while anxieiy gave place to some 
TAry awkward suspicions, and these suspicions it was his lot and his 
comrade's here to confirm. About a month later he and the said 
comrade and two more were sent, well mounted, to reconnoitre a 
Spanish village. At the door of a little inn they caught sight of « 
French uniform. This so excited their curiosity then he went forward 
nearer than prudent, and distinctly recognised Captain Dujardin seated 
at a table drinking between two guerillas ; then he rode back and told 
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Uio others^ who then came up and satisfied themselves it was so : thai 
if any of the party had entertained a doubt, it was removed in uu 
unpleasant way; he, Marcellus, disgusted at the sight of a French 
uniform drinking among Spaniards, took down his carabine and fired at 
the group as carefully as a somewhat restive horse permitted : at this, 
as if by magic, a score or so of guerillas poured out from Heaven knows 
where, musket in hand, and delivered a volley; the oflBcer in command 
of the parly fell dead, Jean Jacques here got a broken arm, and his own 
horse was wounded in two places, and fell from loss of blood a few 
furlongs from the French camp, to the neighbourhood of which the 
vagabonds pursued them, hallooing and shouting and firing like bar- 
barous banditti as they were. 

" However, here I am," concluded Marcellus, " invalided for a while, 
my lady, but not expended yet : we will soon dash in among them again 
for death or glory. Meantime," concluded he, filling both glasses, " let 
us drink to the eyes of beauty (military salute) ; and to the renown of 
France; and double damnation to all her traitors, like that Captain 
Dujardin; whose neck may the devil twist." 

Ere they could drink to this energetic toast, a low wail at the door, 
like a dying hare's, arrested the glasses on their road, and the rough 
soldiers stood transfixed, and looked at one another in some dismay. 
Rose flew to the door with a fia<ce full of concern. 

Josephine was gone. 

Then Bose had the tact and resolution to say a few kind encouraging 
words to the soldiers, and bid Jacintha be hospitable to them. This 
done she darted up stairs after Josephine; she reached the main 
corridor just in time to see her creep along it with the air and carriage 
of a woman of fifiy, and enter her own room. 

Rose followed softly with wet eyas, and tumod the handle gently. 
But the door was locked. 

"Josephine I Josephine!* 

No answer. 
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" I want to speak to you. I am frightened. Oh, do not be alone." 

A choking voice answered, "Give me a little while to draw mj 

breath." Kose sank down at the door, and sat close to it, with her 

head against it, sobbing bitterly. She was hurt at not being let in; 

such a friend as she had proved herself. But this personal feeling was 

only a fraction of her grief and anxiety. 

A good half hour elapsed ere Josephine, pale and stem as no one had ' 
ever seen her till that hour, suddenly opened the door. She started at 
sight of Kose couched sorrowful on the threshold; her stem look 
relaxed into tender love and pity ; she sank blushing on her knees and 
took her sister's head quickly to her bosom. " Oh, my little love, have 
you been here all this time ?* " Oh ! oh ! oh !" was all the little love 
could reply. Then the deserted one, stiU kneeling, took Kose in her lap, 
and caressed and comforted her, and poured words of gratitude and 
affection over her like a warm shower. 

They rose hand in hand. 

Then Kose suddenly seized Josephine, and looked long and anxiously 
down into her eyes. They flashed fire under the scrutiny. " Yes, it is 
all over; I could not despise and love. I am dead to him, as ho is 
dead to France." 

This was joyful news to Kose. " I hoped it would be so," said she 
" but you frightened me. My noble sister, were I ever to lose your 
esteem, I should die. Oh, how awful yet how beautilxu is your scom 

For worlds I would not be that Cam " Josephine laid her hand 

imperiously on Kose's mouth. " To mention his name to me will be to 
insult me; De Beaurepaire I am, and a Frenchwoman, (jome, dear, 
let us go down and comfort our mother." 

They went down ; and this patient sufferer and high-minded con- 
queror, of her own accord took up a commonplace book, and read aloud 
for two mortal hours to her mother and Aubertin. Her voice only 
wavered twice. 

To leel that life is ended; to wish existence^ too^ had ceased and so 
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to sit down, an aching hollow, and take a part and sham an interest in 
twaddle to please others ; snch are woman's feats. How like nothing at 
all they look 1 

A man would rather sit on the bnfEer of a steam-engine and ride at 
the Great Bedan. 

Eose sat at her elbow, a little behind her, and turned the leaves, and 
on one pretence or other held Josephine's hand nearly all the rest of iae 
day. Its delicate fibres remained tense like a greyhound's sinews after 
a race, and the blue yeins rose to sight in it, though her voice and 
eyes were mastered. 

So keen was the strife, so matched the antagonists, so hard the 
victory. 

For ire and scorn are mighty. And noble blood in a noble heart 
is heroic. And Love is a Giant. 



CHAPTEK n. 

Tfis French provinces were now organized upon a half military plan^ 
by which all the local authorities radiated towards a centre of govern- 
ment. By-ihe-by, this feature has survived subsequent revolutions and 
political changes. 

In days of change, youth is at a premium; because, though experi- 
ence is valuable, the experience of one order of things unfits ordinary 
men for another order of things. So a good many old fogies in office 
weie shown the door, and a good deal of youth and energy infased into 
the veins of provincial government For instance, Edouard Biviere, 
who had but just completed his education mth singular ^dat at a 
military school, was one fine day ordered into Brittany to fill a respon- 
Bible post under Commandant Ea^nal, a blunt, rough soldier, that 
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hod risen from the ranks, and bore a much higher charactoi for zeoi 
and moral integrity than for affabilily. 

This officer was the son of a widow that kept a grocer's shop in Paria. 
She intended him for spice, but he thirsted for gloiy; and vexed her. 
So she yielded, as mothers will. 

In the armies of the Eepublic a good soldier rose with unparalleled 
certainty, and rapidity too; for when soldiers are being mowed down 
like oats, it is a glorious time for such of them as keep their feet. 
Baynal mounted fast, and used to write to his mother, and joke her 
about the army being such a bad profession; and, as he was all for 
glory, not money, he lived \vith Spartan frugality, and saved half his 
pay and all his prize money for the old lady in Paris. 

But this prosperous man had to endure a deep disappointment ; on 
the very day he was made commandant and one of the general's aides- 
de-camp, came a letter into the camp. His mother was dead after a 
short illness. This was a terrible blow to the simple rugged soldier, 
who had never had much time nor inclination to flirt with a lot of girls, 
and toughen his heart. He came back to Paris honoured and rich, but 
downcast; The old home, empty of his mother, seemed to him not to 
have the old look. It made him sadder. To cheer him up they brought 
>n'Tn much money. The widow's trade had taken a wonderful start the 
last few years, and she had been playing the same game as he had, living 
on tenpence a day and saving all for him. This made him sadder, if 
anything. 

" What," said he, " have we both been scraping all this dross together 
for? I would give it all to sit one hour by the fire, with her hand in 
mine, and hear her say, ' Scamp, you made mo unhappy when you 
were young, but I have lived to be proud of you.'" 

He applied for active service, no matter what, obtained at once this 
post in Brittany, and threw himself into it with that honest zeal and 
activity, which are the best earthly medicine for all our grio&. He waa 
bui^ writing, when young Biviero first presented Jiimselt He looked 
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up for a moment^ and eyed him, to take his measure ; then put into liifl 
hftad a report by young Nicole, a subordinate filling a post of the same 
nature as Eiviere's ; and bade him analyse that report on the spot : with 
this he instantly resumed his own work. 

Edouard Biviere was an ad«pt at this sort of task, and soon handed 
him a neat analysis. Kaynal ran his eye over it, nodded cold approval, 
and told him to take this for the present as a guide as to his own duties. 
He then pointed to a map on which Eiviere's district was marked in blue 
ink, and bade him find the centre of it. Edouard took a pair of com- 
passes off the table and soon discovered that the village of Beaurepaire 
was his centre. " Then quarter yourself at Beaurepaire ; and good-day f 
said Baynal. 

The chateau was in sight from Eiviere's quarters, and he soon learned 
that it belonged to a Eoyalist widow and her daughters, who all three 
held themselves quite aloof from the rest of the world. " Ah 1" said the 
young citizen, " I see. If these rococo citizens play that game with me, 
I shall have to take them down," Thus a fresh peril menaced this 
family, on whose hearts and fortunes such heavy blows had fallen. 

One evening our young ofl&cial, after a day spent in the service of the 
country, deigned to take a little stroll to relieve the cares of adminis- 
tration. He imprinted on his beardless face the expression of a wearied 
statesman, and strolled through an admiring village. The men pretended 
veneration, from policy; the women, whose views of this great man 
were shallower but more sincere, smiled approval of his airs ; and the 
young puppy affected to take no notice of either sex. 

Outside the village Publicola suddenly encountered two yoimg ladies, 
who resembled nothing he had hitherto met with in his district; they 
were dressed in black, and with extreme simplicity; but their easy 
^race and composure, and the refined sentiment of their gentle fiBwes, 
told at a glance they belonged to the high nobilily. Publicola divined 
them at once, and involuntarily raisod his hat to so much beauly and 
dignity, instead of poking U with a finger as usual. On this the ladies 
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{nstaiitly curtseyed to him after the manner of their party, with a sweep 
and a majesty, and a precision of politeness, that the pup would have 
laughed at if he had heard of it ; but seeing it done, and well done, and 
by lovely women of rank, he was taken aback by it, and lifted his hat 
again, and bowed again after he had gone by, and was generally fluF* 
tered. In short, instead of a member of the Consular Government 
ealuting private individuals of a decayed party that existed only by 
sufferance, a handsome, vain, good-natured boy had met two self-pos- 
sessed young ladies of distinction and breeding, and had cut the usuci 
figure. 

For the next hundred yards his cheeks burned and his vanity cooled. 
But bumptiousness is elastic in France, as in England, and doubtless 
among the Esquimaux. " Well, they are pretty girls," says he to him- 
self. " I never saw two such pretty girls together; they will do for me 
to flirt with while I am banished to this Arcadia." Banished from 
school, I beg to observe. 

And "awful beauiy" being no longer in sight, Mr. Edouard resolved 
he would flirt with them to their hearts' content. But there are ladies 
with whom a certain preliminary is required before you can flirt with 
them. You must be on speaking terms. How was this to be managed ? 

He used to watch at his window with a telescope, and whenever the 
sisters came out of their own grounds, which unfortunately was not 
above twice a week, he would throw himself in their way by the merest 
accident, and pay them a dignified and courteous salute, which he had 
carefully got up before a mirror in the privacy of his own chamber. 

One day, as he took off his hat to the young ladies, there broke from 
oiio of them a smile, so sudden, sweet, and vivid, that he seemed to 
feel it smite him first on the eyes and then in the heart. He could not 
Bleep for this smile. 

Yet he had seen many smilers : but to be sure most of them smiled 
inthout effect, because they smiled eternally; they seemed cast with 
their mouths open, and their pretty teeth for ever in sight : and this 
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has a saddoning influence on a man of sense — ^when it has any. But 
here a fair pensive face had brightened at sight of him; a lovely 
countenance, on which circumstances, not Nature, had impressed 
gravity, had sprung back to its natural gaieiy for a moment, and 
bad thrilled and bewitched the beholder. 

The next Sunday he went to church— and there worshipped — whom ? 
Cupid. He smarted for his heathenism; for the young ladies went 
with higher motives, and took no notice of him. They lowered their 
long silken lashes over one breviary, and scarcely observed the hand- 
some citizen. Meantime he, contemplating their pious beauty with 
earthly eyes, was drinking long draughts of intoxicating passion. And 
when after the service they each took an arm of Dr. Aubertin, and he 
with the air of an admiral convoying two ships choke-full of specie, 
conducted his precious charge away home, our young citizen felt 
jealous, and all but hated the worthy doctor. 

This went on till he became listless and dejected on the days he did 
not see them. Then he asked himself whether he was not a cowardly 
fool to keep at such a distance. After aU he was a man in authority. 
His friendship was not to be despised, least of all by a family suspected 
of disaffection to the State. 

He put on his glossy beaver with enormous brim, high curved; his 
blue coat with brass buttons ; his white waistcoat, grey breeches, and 
top-boots ; and marched up to the chateau of Beaurepaire, and sent in 
his card with his name and office inscribed. 

Jacintha took it, bestowed a glance of undisguised admiration on the 
young Adonis, and carried it to the baroness. That lady sent her 
promptly down again with a black-edged note to this effect. 

" HigJdy flattered by Monsieur de Biviere's visit, the haroness must inform 
\im thai she receives none hut oid acquaintances, in the present grief of the 
family, and <fthe KINGDOM.'' 

Yoxmg Eiviere was cruelly mortified by this rebuff. Ho wont off 
hurriedly, grinding his teeth wiih race. 
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" Cursed aristocrats ! We have done well to pull you down, and we 
will have you lower still. How I despise myself for giving any one the 
chance to affiront me thus. The haughty old fool ; if she had known 
her interest, she would have been too glad to make a i)owerful friend, 
rhese BoyaJists are in a ticklish position; I can tell her that. She 
calls me De Eiviere; that implies nobody without a 'De to th^ir 
name would have the presumption to visit her old tumble-down house. 
WeU, it is a lesson ; I am a Eepubhcan, and the Commonwealth trusts 
and honours me ; yet I um so ungrateful as to go out of the way to bo 
civil to her enemies, to Royalists ; as if those worn-out creatures had 

■ 

hearts, as if they could comprehend the struggle that took place in my 
mind between duty, and gendrosity to the fallen, before I could make 
the first overture to their acquaintance ; as if they could understand the 
politeness of the heart, or anything nobler than curving and ducking 
and heartless etiquette. This is the last notice I will over tako of that 
old woman, imless it is to denounce her." 

He walked home to the town very fast, his heart boiling, and his lips 
compressed, and his brow knitted. 

To this mood succeeded a sullen and bitter one. He was generous, 
but vain, and Ms love had humiliated hinn so bitterly, he resolved to 
tear it out of his heart. He absented himself from church : he met the 
young ladies no more. He struggled fiercely with his passion : he went 
about dogged, silent, and sighing. Presently he devoted his leisure 
hours to shooting partridges instead of ladies. And he was right . 
partridges cannot shoot back ; whereas beautiful women, like Cupid, 
are all archers more or less, and often with one arrow from eye or lip 
do more execution than they have suffered from several discharges of 
our small shot. > 

In these excursions, Edouard was generally accompanied by a thick- 
set rustic called Dard, who, I believe, purposes to reveal his own 
character to you, and so save me that trouble. 

One fine afternoon, about four o'clock, this pair burst remorselessly 
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through a fenoe^ and landed in the road opposite Bigot's Aabei-go ; a 
long, low house, with 

"lOI ON LOGE A PIED ET A CHEVAL" 

Written all across it in gigantic letters. Kiviore was for moving homo- 
ward, but Dard halted and complained dismally of "the soldier's 
gripes." The statesman had never heard of that complaint, so Dard 
f-xplained that the vulgar name for it was hunger. "And only smell," 
said he, " the soup is just fit to come off the fire." ♦ 

Eiviere smiled sadly, but consented to deign to eat a morsel in the 
porch. Thereat Dard dashed wildly into the kitchen. 

They dined at one little round table, each after his feushion. When 
Dard could eat no more, he proceeded to drink ; and to talk in pro- 
portion. Eiviere, lost in his own thoughts, attended to him as men o. 
business do to a babbling brook; until suddenly from the mass of 
twaddle broke forth a magic word — Beaiirepaire ; then the languid 
lover pricked up his ears and found Mr. Dard was abusing that noble 
family right and left. Young Eiviere inquired what ground of offence 
they had given Mm, "HI tell you," said Dard: "they impose on 
Jacintha: and so she imposes on me." Then observing he had at 
last gained his employer's ear, he became prodigiously loquacious, as 
such people generally are when once they get upon their own griefe. 

" These Beaurepaire aristocrats," said he, with his hard peasant good 
sense, "are neither one thing nor the other: they cannot keep up 
nobility, they have not the means ; they will not come down off their 
perch, they have not the sense. No, for as small as they are, they 
must look and talk as big as ever. They can only afford one servant, 
and I don't believe they pay her; but they must be attended on just as 
obsequious as when they had a dozen. And this is fatal to all us little 
people that have the misfortune to be connected with them," 

'•' Why, how are you connected with them T' 

" By the tie of affection." 

^ I thought you hated them." 
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*^ Of oonrse I do : but I have the ill-luck to love Jacintha, and siie 
'OYGB these aristocrats^ and makes me do little odd jobs for them." And 
at this Dard's eyes suddenly glared with horror. 

" WeU ! what of that ?" asked Kiviero. 

''What of it citizen, what? you do not know the fatal meaning of 
those accursed words?" 

"Why I never heard of a man's back being broken by little odd 
X)bs." 

"Perhaps not his back, citizen; but his heart? if little odd jobs will 
not break that, why nothing will. Tom from place to place, and from 
trouble to trouble: as soon as one tiresome thing begins to go a bit 
smooth, off to a fresh plague, in-doors work when it is dry, out a doors 
when it snows : and then all bustle ; no taking one's work quietly, the 
only way it agrees with a fellow. ' Milk the cow, Dard, but look sharp : 
the baroness's chair wants mending. Take these slops to the pig, but 
you must not wait to see him enjoy them; you are wanted to chop 
billets.' Beat the mats — take down the curtains — ^walk to church (best 
part of a league) and heat the pew cushions — come back and cut the 
cabbages, paint the door, and wheel the old lady about the terrace, rub 
quicksilver on the little dog's back—mind he don't bite you to make 
hisself sick— rep&ir the ottoman, roll the gravel, scour the kettles, can-y 
half a ton of water up twopurostairs, trim the turf, prune the vine, 
drag the fish-pond; and when you are there, go in and gather water 
lilies for Mademoiselle Josephine while you are drowning the puppies ; 
that is little odd jobs ; may Satan twist her neck who invented them 1" 

'* Very sad all this," said young Riviere. 

Dard took the little sneer for sympathy; and proceeded to "the 
cruellest wrong of all." 

" When I go into their kitchen to court Jacintha a bit, instead (»f 
finding a good supper there, which a man has a right to, courting n 
cook, if I don't take one in my pocket, there is no supper, not to say 
eapfwr for either her or me. J don't call a salad and a bit of choeee' 
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"Mo, citizen?'* inquired Dard, with every appearance of gemune 
surprise. 

Edonard Eivicro rose from his seat in great excitement. Dard's 
abuse of the family he was lately so bitter against had turned him 
right round. He pitied the very baroness herself; and forgave her 
declining his visit. 

" Be silent/* said he, " for shame. There is such a thing as noble 
jx)verty; and you have described it. I might have disdained these 
people in their prosperity, but I revere them in their auction. And 
m tell you what, don't you ever dare to speak slightly of them again 
in my presence, or " 

He did not conclude his threat, for jnst then he observed that a 
strapping girl, with a basket at her feet, was standing against the 
comer of the Auberge, in a mighiy careless attitude, but doing nothing ; 
8u most likely listening with all her ears and soul. Dard, however, did 
not see her; his back being turned to her as he sat; . so he replied at 
hisease: 

" I consent," said he, very coolly : " that is your aflEair ; but permit 
me," and here he clenched his teeth at remembrance of his wrongs, 
" to say that / will no more be a scullery man without wages to these 
high-minded starvelings, these illustrious beggars." Then he heated 
himself red hot. " I will not even be their galley slave. Next, I have 
done my last little odd job in this world," yelled tlie now infuriated 
factotum, bouncing up to his feet in brief fury. *' Of two things one : 
either Jacintha quits those aristos, or I leave Jacin — eh ? — ah !— oh ! 
— aliem! How — 'ow d'ye do, Jacintha?" And his roar ended in a 
wliine, as, when a dog runs barking out, and receives in full career a 
cut from his master's whip, his generous rage turns to whimper with 
ludicrous abruptness. '* I was just talking of you, Jacintha," quavered 
Dard, in conclusion. 

"1 heard you, Dard," replied Jacintha, slowly, softly, gi-imly. 

Dard withered. 
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It was a lusty young woman^ with a comely peasant face somewhat 
freckled, and a pair of large black eyes surmounted Ijy coal-black 
brows. She stood in a bold attitude, her massive but well-formed 
arms folded so that the pressure of each against the other made them 
seem gigantic, and her cheek red with anger, and her eyes glistening 
like basilisks upon citizen Dard. She locked so grand, with her 
lowering black brows, that even Eiviere felt a little imeasy. As for 
Jacintha, she was evidently brooding with more ire than she chose to 
ntter before a stranger. She just slowly nnclasped her arms, and, 
keeping her eye fixed on Dard, pointed with a domineering gesture 
towards Beaurepaire. Then the doughty Dard seemed ?io longer 
master of his limbs ; he rose slowly, with his eyes fastened to hers, and 
was moving off like an ill-oiled automaton in the direction indicated ; 
Dut at that a suppressed snigger began to shake Eiviere's whole body 
till it bobbed up and down on the seat. Dard turned to him for 
sympathy. 

"There, citizen,** he cried, "do you see that imperious gesture? 
That means you promised to dig in the aristocrat's garden this after- 
noon—so march ! Here, then, is one that has gained nothing by kings 
being put down, for I am ruled with a mopstick of iron. Thank your 
stars, citizen, that you are not in my place." 

" Dard,*' retorted Jacintha, " if you don't like your place, Td quit it. 
There are two or three young men down in the village will be glad to 
take it" 

" I won't give them the chance, the vile egotists," cried Dard. Ar.d 
he returned to the chateau and little odd jobs. 

Jacintha hung behind, lowered her eyes, put on a very deferentiiu 
manner, and thanked Edouard for the kind sentiments he had uttered , 
but at the same time she took the liberty to warn him against believing 
the extravagant stories Dard had been telling about her mistrees's 
poverty. She said the simple &ct was that the baron had contracted 
debts; and the baroness^ being the soul of lionoiir was Uving is 
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great oconomy to pay them ofif. Then as to Dard getting no supper 
up at Beaurepaire, a complaint that appeared to sting her particularly, 
she assured him she was alone to blame ; the baroness would be very 
angry if she knew it. '' But," said she, " Dard is an egotist. Perhaps 
you may have noticed that trait in him." 

''Glimpses of it," replied Biviere, laughing. 

" Monsieur, he is so egotistic that he has not a friend in the world 
but me. I forgive him, because I know the reason; he has never 
had a headache or a heartache in his Ufe." 

Edouard, aged twenty, and a male, did not comprehend this piece of 
feminine logic one bit : and, while he puzzled over it in silence, Jacintha 
went on to say that if she were to fill her egotist's paunch, she should 
never know whether he came to Beaurepaire for her, or himself. " Now, 
Dard," she added, "is no beauty, moiisieur; why he is three inches 
shorter than I am." 

"You are joking ! he looks a foot," said Edouard. 

" He is no scholar neither, and I hav^ had to wipe up many a sneer 
and many a sarcasm on his account ; but up to now I have always been 
able to reply that this five feet one of egotism loves me sincerely; and 
the moment I doubt this, I give hinn the sack, — poor little fellow !" 

" In a word," said Eiviere, a little impatiently, " the family at Beau- 
repaire are not in such straits as he pretends?" 

"Monsieur, do I look like one starved?" 

" By Jove, no ; — by Ceres, I mean." 

" Are my young mistresses wan ; and thin ?" 

" Treason I— blasphemy !— ah ! no. By Venus and Hebe, no." 

Jacintha smiled at this enthusiastic denial, and also because her sex 
cs apt to smile when words are used they do not understand. 

" Dard is a fool," suggested Eiviere, by way of genoxal solution. H« 
added, " And yet do you know I wish every word he said had been true." 
(Jacintha's eyes expressed some astonishment). " Because then you and 
I would have concerted means to do them kindnesses, secretly; for I see 
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you are no ordinary servant: you love your young misixosses. Do 
you not?" 

These simple words seemed to touch a grander chord in Jacintlmt 
nature. 

"LoYO them?*' said she, clasping her hands; ''ah, sir, do not be 
offended; but belieye me it is no small thing to serve an old, old fsunily. 
My grandfjEither lived and died with them ; my father was their game*- 
fi:eeper, and fed to his last &om off the poor baron's plate ; (and now 
they have killed him, poor man ;) my mother died in the house and was 
buried in the sacred ground near the family chapel. They put an in- 
scription on her tomb praising her fidelity and probity. Do you thinh' 
these things do not sink into the heart of the poor? — praise on her 
tomb, and not a word on their own, but just the name, and when each 
was bom and died, you know. Ah ! the pride of the mean is dirt ; but 
the pride of the noble is gold." 

* " For, look you, among parvenues I should be a servant, and nothing 
more; in this proud fsunily I am a humble friend; of course they are 
not always gossiping with me like vulgar masters and mistresses; if 
they did, I should neither respect nor love them; but they all smile on 
me whenever I come into the room, even the baroness herself. I belong 
to them, and they belong to me, by ties without number, by the many 
kind words in many troubles, by the one roof that sheltered us a hundred 
years, and the grave where our bones lie together till the day of judg- 
ment" 

Jacintha clasped her hands, and her black eyes shone out warm 
through their dew. Riviere's glistened too. 

" That is well said," he cried ; " it is nobly said : yet after all these 
are ties that owe their force to the souls they bind. How oftien have 

* The French peasant often thinks half a sentence, and utters the other half aloud, 
»nd so breaks air in the middle of a thought. Probably Jacintha's whole thought, if 
we had the means of knowing it, would have run like this — ** Besides, I have aaother 
reaaon : I could not be so comfortable myself elsewhere^-^for, look yo u ■■ " 
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such bonds round hnman hearts proved ropes of sand! They gi'uppla 
you like hooks of steel ; because you are steel yourself to the backbone. 
: admire you, Jacintha. Such women as you have a great mission in 
ij^ance just now." 

Jacintha shook her head incredulously. '' What can we poor women 
do?" 

" Bring forth "heroes/* cried Publicola with fervour. " Be the mothers 
of great men, the Catos and the Gracchi of the future !'^ 

Jacintha smiled. She did not know the Gracchi nor their politics ; 
but the name rang well. "Gracchi!" Aristocrats, no doubt. "That 
would be too much honour," replied she modestly. "At present 
I must say adieu!" and she moved off an inch at a time, in an 
micertain hesitating manner, not very difficult to read: but Eiviere, 
you must know, had more than once during this interview begged her 
to sit down, and in vain; she had always thanked him, but said she had 
not a moment to stay. So he made no effort to detain her now. The 
consequence was— she came slowly back of her own accord and sat 
down in a comer of the porch, where nobody could see her, and then 
«he sighed deeply. 

" What is the matter new ?" said Edouard, opening his eyes. 

She looked at him poirt-blank for one moment; and her scak 
turned. 

"Monsieur," said she, tim^^ly, "you have a good fece: and a 
good heart All I told you was — Give me your honour not to 
betray us." 

" I swear it," said Edouard, a little pompously. 

" Then— Dard was not so far from the ti-uth : it was but a guess o! 
his, for I never trusted my own sweetheart as now I trust a stranger. 
But to see what I see every day, and have no one I dare breathe a word 
to, oh, it is very hard ! But on what a thread things turn I If any one 
had told me an hour ago it was you I should open my heart to! It's 
ROt economy: ifs not stinginess; they are not paying off thoix debt«u 
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They ucYor can. The baxoness and the BemoiselloB do Beaorepaire— 
re paupers." 
^ " Paupers, Jacintha ?" 

" Ay, paupers ! their debts are greater than their means. Thcj 
live here by sufferance. They have only their old clothes to wear. 
They have hardly enough to eat. Just now our cow is in full 
milk, you know; so that is a great help: but, when she goes 
dry, Ileaven Knows what we shall do; for I don't. But that is 
not the worst; better a light meal than a broken heart. Your 
precious government offers the chateau for sale. They migh. 
fis well send for the guillotine at once, and cut off all our heads. 
Tou don't know my mistress as I do. Ah, butchers, you will drag 
nothing out of that but her corpse. And is it come to this ? the great 
old family to be turned adrift like beggars. My poor mistress! my 
pretty demoiselles that I played with and nursed ever since I was a 
child ! (I was just six when Josephine was bora) and that I shall Iotb 
with my last breath ." 

She could say no more, but choked by the strong feeling so long pent 
up iQ her own bosom, fell to sobbing hysterically, and trembling like 
one in an ague. 

The statesman, who had passed all his short life at school and 
college, was frightened, and took hold of her and pulled her, and 
cried— "Oh! don't Jacintha; you will kill yourself, you will die; 
this is frightful: help here! help!" Jacintha put her hand to his 
mouth, and, without leaving off her hysterics, gasped out, "Ah! 
don't expose me." So then he didn't know what to do; but he seized a 
tumbler and filled it with wine, and forced it between her lips. All 
she did was to bite a piece out of the glass as clean as if a diamond had 
cut it This did her a world of good : destruction of sacred household 
properiiy ga^© lier another turn. " There, I've broke your glass now/' 
she cried, with a marvellous change of tone; and she came to, and 
cried quietly like a rea^nable person, with her ^.pron to her eyes, 
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When EdoTiard saw she was better, he took her hand and said 
proudly, "Secret for secret. I choose this moment to confide to 
you , that I loTe Mademoiselle Rose de Beaurepaire. Love her ? 
I did love her; but now you tell me she is poor and in distress, 
r adore her." The effect of this declaration on Jacintha was magical, 
comical. Her apron came down from one eye, and that eye dried 
itself and sparkled with curiosity: the whole countenance speedily 
followed suit and beamed with sacred joy. What! an interesting 
love aflFair confided to her all in a moment! She lowered her voice 
to a whisper directly. " Why, how did you manage? She never goes- 
into company." 

" No ; but she goes to church. Besides, I have met her eleven times 
out walking with her sister, and twice out of the eleven she smiled on 
me. Oh Jacintha ! a smile such as angels smile ; a smile to warm the 
heart and purify the soul and last for ever in the mind." 

"Well, they say 'man is fire and woman tow:' but this beats all 
Hal bar 

"Oh! do not jest I did not laugh at you. Jacintha, it is no 
laughing matter ; I revere her as mortals revere the saints ; I love her 
so that were I ever to lose all hope of her I would not live a day. And 
now that you have told me she is poor and in sorrow, and I think of 
her walking so calm and gentle— always in black, Jacintha — and her 
low curtsy to me whenever we met, and her swe^t smile to me though 
her heart must be sad, oh; my heart yearns for her. What can I do 
for her? How shall I surround her with myself udseen — ^make her 
feel that a man's love waits upon her fbet every step she takes — ^that a 
man's love floats in the air round that lovely head ?" Then, descend- 
ing to earth for a moment, " but I say, you promise not to betray me; 
come, secret for secret." 

" I will not tell a soul : on the honour of a woman," said Jacintha. 

The form of protestation was quite new to Edouard, and not ezactl} 
the on« his study of the ancient writers would have led him to select 
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liat the tone was conTincing: he trusted her. They parted swon 
allies; and^ at the very moment of parting, Jacintha, who had cast 
iiutny a fortiYe glance at the dead game, told Edouard demurely^ 
Mademoiselle Bose was yery fond of roast partridge. On this he 
made her take the whole bag;, and went home on wings. Jacintha's 
revelation ronsed aU that was noble and forgiving in him. His 
understanding and his heart expanded from that hour, and his fanc3 
spread 'its pinions to the sun of love. Ah ! generous Youth, let whc 
will betray thee ; let who will sneer at thee ; let me, though young no 
longer, smile on thee and joy in thee ! She he loved was sad, was poor, 
was menaced by many ills ; then she needed a champion. He would 
be her unseen friend, her guardian angel. A hundred wild schemes 
whirled in his beating heart and brain. He could not go in-doors ; 
indeed, no room could contain him : he made for a green lane he knew 
at the back of the village, and there he walked up and down for hours. 
The sun set, and the night came, and the stars glittered; but still he 
walked alone, inspired, exalted, full of generous and loving schemes; 
of sweet and tender fiuncieB : a hoi^.rt oii iirc ; and yor.th the fuelj and 
the liame vostaL 
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CHAPTER m. 

Chib very day was the anniversary of the baron's death. 

The baroness kept her room all the morning, and took no ncurish- 
ment but one cnp of spurious coffee Eose brought her. Tc wards 
eyening she came down-stairs. In the hall she found two chaplets of 
flowers ; they were always placed ther« for her on this sad day. She 
took them in her hand, and went into the little oratory that was in 
the park ; there she found two wax candles burning, and two ixesh 
chaplets hung up. Her daughters had been there be^re hdr. 

She knelt and prayed many hours for her husband's soul ; then she 
rose and hung up one chaplet and came slowly away with the other 
in her hand. At the gate of the park, Josephine met her with tender 
anxiety in her sapphire eyes, and wreathed her arms round her, and 
whispered, " But you lame your children still," 

The baroness kissed her and they came towards the house together, 
the baroness leaning gently on her daughter's elbow. 

Between the park and the angle of the chateau was a small plot of 
turf called at Beaurepaire the Pleasance, a name that had descended 
along with other traditions; and in the centre of this Pleasance, or 
Pleasaunce, stood a wonderful oak-tree. Its circumference was thirty- 
four feet. The baroness came to this ancient tree, and hung hoi 
chaplet on a mutilated limb called the " knights' bough." 

The sun was setting tranquil and red; a broad ruby streak lingered 
on the deep green leaves of the prodigious oak. The boroniiSB looked 
at it awhile in silence. 
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Then she spoke slowly to it and said, "You were here boforo ns: 
you will be here when we are gone." 

A spasm crossM Josephine's face, but she said nothing at the time. 
And so they went in toother. 

Now as this tree was a feat of nature, and, above all, played a 
cmious part in our story, I will ask you to stay a few minutes and 
look at it^ while I say what was known about it; not the thousandth 
part of what it could have told, if trees could speak as well as 
breathe. 

The baroness did not exaggerate ; the tree was fisbr older than even 
this ancient family. They possessed among other archiyes a manu- 
script written by a monk, a son of the house, about four hundred years 
before our story, and containing many of the oral traditions about 
this tree uhat had come down to him from remote antiquity. Ac* 
cording to this authority, the first Baron of Beaurepaire had pitched 
his tent under a fiedr oak-tree that stood prope rivum, near a brook. 
His grandson built a square tower hard by, and dug a moat that 
enclosed both tree and tower, and received the waters of the brook 
aforesaid. 

At this time the tree seems only to have been remarked for its 
height But, a century and a half before the monk wrote, it had 
become famous in all the district for its girth, and in the monk'& 
own day had ceased to grow; but not begun to decay. The muti- 
lated arm I have mentioned was once a long sturdy bough, worn 
smooth as velvet in one part from a curious cause: it ran about 
as high above the ground as a full-sized horse, and the knights and 
squires used to be for ever vaulting upon it, the former in armour; 
the monk when a boy had seen them do it a thousand times. This 
bough broke in two, a.d. 1617: but the mutilated limb was etill 
called the knights' bough, nobody knew why. So do names survive 
their ideas. 

Wliat had not this tree seen since first it came green and tender 
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a cabbago above the soil^ and stood at the mercy of the first hare or 
rabbit that should choose to cut short its frail existence ! 

Since then eagles had perched on its crown, and wild boars fed 
without fear of man upon its acorns. Troubadours had sung beneath 
it to lords and ladies seated round, or walking on the grass and com- 
/nenting the minstrers tales of love by exchange of amorous glances. 
MediflBval sculptors had taken its leaves, and wisely ti*usting to natiu*e. 
Had adorned churches with those leaves cut in stone. 

It had seen a Norman duke conquer England, anli English kings 
invade France and be crowned at Paris. It had seen a girl put knights 
to the rout, and seen the warrior virgin burned by envious priests 
With common consent both of the curs she had defended and the curs 
she had defeated. 

Why, in its old age it had seen the rise of printing, and the first 
dawn of national civilization in Europe. It flourished and decayed in 
France: but it sprung in Gaul. And more remarkable still, though 
by all accounts it may see the world to an end, it was a tree in ancient 
history: its old age awaits the millennium; its first youth belonged to 
that great tract of time which includes the birth of Christ, the building 
of Eome, and the siege of Troy. 

The tree had, ere this, mingled in the fortunes of the family. It had 
saved their lives and taken their lives. One Lord of Beaurepaire, 
hotly pursued by his feudal enemies, made for the tree, and hid 
himself partly by a great bough, partly by the thick screen of leaves. 
The foe darted in, made sure b3 had taken to the house, ransacked it, 
And got into the cellar, where by good luck was a store of Malvoisie : 
and so the oak and the vine saved the quaking baron. Another Lord 
of Beaurepaire, besieged in his castle, was shot dead on the ramparts 
by a crosa-bowman who had secreted himself unobserved in this tree 
a little before the dawn. 

A young heir of Beanrcpaire climbing for a rr.ven's nest to the top 
of this tree, lost his footing and fell, and died at its foot: and his 
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mother in lier anguish hade them cut down the tree that had killed 
her boy. But the baron her husband refused, and spake in this wise; 
" ytte ys eneugh that I lose mine sonne, I will nat alsoe lose mine Tre." 
In the male you see the sober sentiment of the proprietor outweighed 
the temporary irritation of the parent. Then the mother bought 
^teen ells of black yelyet, and stretched a pall from the knights' 
bough across the west side to another branch, and cursed the hand 
that should remoTe it, and she herself "wolde never passe the Tre 
neither going nor coming, but went still about." And when she died 
and should have been carried past the tree to the park, her dochtei- 
did cry from a window to the bearers, '' Goe about ! goe about I" and 
they went about, and all the company. And in time the velyet pali 
rotted, and was torn and driven away by the winds : and when tb*» 
hand of Nature, and no human hand, had thus flouted and disperse** 
the trappings of the mother's grief, two pieces were picked up and 
preserved among the family relics: but the black velvet had turned 
a rusty red. 

So the baroness did nothing new in this fjGonily when she hung her 
chaplet on the knights' bough; and, in fEUit, on the west side, about 
eighteen feet from the ground, there still mouldered one comer of an 
Atchievement an heir of Beaurepaire had nailed there two centuries 
before, when his predecessor died : " for," said he, " the chateau is of 
yesterday, but the tree has seen us all come and go." The inside of 
the oak was hollow as a drum ; and on its east side yawned a fissure 
as high as a man and as broad as a street door. Dard use to wheel 
his wheel-barrow into the tree at a trot, and there leave it. 

Yet in spite of excavation and mutilation not life only but vigour 
dwelt in this wooden shell. The extreme ends of the longer boughs 
wore firewood, touchwood, and the crown was gope this many a year : 
but, narrow the circle a very little to where the indomitable trunk 
could still shoot sap from its cruse deep in earth, and there on every 
^'de burst the green foliage in its season countless as the sand. The 
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leaves caxved centuries ago from these TOiy modete^ fhongh cut in 
' Btone, were most of. them mouldered^ bhmted, notched, deformed : bat 
the delicate types came back with eyery summer, perfect and lovely 
as when the tree was but their elder brother : and greener than ever : 
for, from what cause Nature only knows, the leaves were many shades 
richer than any other tree could show for a hundred miles round; a 
deep green, fiery, yet soft ; and then their multitude — ^the staircases of 
Toliage as you looked up the tree, and could scarce catch a glimpse 
of the sky. An inverted abyss of colour, a mound, a dome, of flake 
emeralds that quivered in the golden air. 

And now the sun sets; the green leaves are black; the moon rises: 
her cold light shoots across one half that giant stem. 

How solemn and calm stands the great round tower of living wood> 
half ebony, half silver, with its mighty cloud above of flake jet leaves 
tipped with frosty fire ! 

Now is the still hoar to repeat in a whisper the words of the dame of 
Deaurepaire; *'You were here before us: you will be here when we 
are gone." 

We leave the hoary king of trees standing in the moonlight, calmly 
defying time ; and follow the creatures of a day : for, what they were, 
we are. 

A spacious saloon i)anelled; dead but snowy white picked out 
sparingly with gold. Festoons of fruits and flowers finely carved in 
wood on some of the panels. These also not smothered in gilding, 
but a£ it were gold speckled here and there, like tongues of flame 
winding among insoluble snow. Banged against the walls were sofa£ 
and chairs covered with rich stufb well worn. And in one little 
distant comer of the long room a grey-haired gentleman and two 
young ladies sat round a small plain table, on which burned a solitary 
candle ; and a little way apart in this candle's twilight an old lady sat 
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bi an oasy-chair, thinking of the past, scarce daring to inquire th^ 
future. Josephine and Eose were working : not fency-work but noedLe- 
work; Doctor Aubertin writing. Every now and then he put the 
one candle nearer the girls. They raised no objection: only a few 
minutes after a white hand would gMe from one or other of them 
like a serpent, and smoothly convey the Hght nearer to the doctor*g 
manuscript. 

" Is it not supper-time ?" he inquired. " I have an inward monitor * 
aiid I think our dinner was more ethereal than usual." 

"Hush," said Josephine, and looked uneasily towards her mother 
" Wax is so dear." 

" Wax ? — ah !— pardon me :" and the doctor returned nastily to his 
work. But Eose looked up and said, "I wonder Jacintha does not 
come ; it is certaini^ past the hour ; " and she pried into the room as if 
she expected to see Jacintha on the road. But she saw in fact very 
little of anything, for the spacious room was impenetrable to her eye ; 
midway from the candle to the distant door its twilight deepened, and 
all became shapeless and sombre. The prospect ended sharp and black, 
as in those out o'door closets imagined and painted by a certain gteat 
painter, whose Nature comes to a fall stop as soon as he has no further 
commercial need of her, instead of melting by fine expanse and exquisile 
gradation into genuine distance, as Nature does in Claude and in 
Nature. To reverse the picture, if you stood at the door you looked 
across forty feet of black, and the little comer seemed on fire, and the 
fail* heads about the candle shone like the St. Ceciliaa and Madonnas in 
an antique stained glass window. 

At last the door opened, and another candle fired Jacintha's comely 
peasant face in the doorway. She put down her candle outside the 
door, and started as crow flies for the other light. After glowing a 
moment in the doorway she dived into the shadow and emerged into 
ligiit again close to the table with napkins on her arm. She removed 
the work-box reverentially, the doctor's manuscript unceromonioiiBly 
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and procooded to lay a cloth : in which operation she looked at Bobo a 
point-blank glance of admiration: then she placed the napkins; and 
in this process she again cast a strange look of interest upon Bose. 
The young lady noticed it this time, and looked inquiringly at her in 
return, half expecting some communication; but Jacintha lowered her 
eyes and bustled about the table. Then Bose spoke to her with a sort 
of instinct of curiosity, on the chance of drawing her out. 

" Supper is late to-night, is it not, Jacintha?*' 

"Yes, mademoiselle; I have had more cooking than usual," and 
with this she deliyered another point-blank look as before, and dived 
into the palpable obscure and came to light in the doorway. 

Her return was anxiously expected : for if the truth must be told 
they were very himgry. So rigorous was the economy in this decayed, 
but honourable house, that the wax candles burned to-day in the 
oratory had scrimped their dinner, unsubstantial as it was wont to 
be. Think of that, you in fastian jackets who grumble after meat. 
The door opened; Jacintha reappeared in tlie light of her candle a 
moment with a tray in both hands ; and approaching was lost to view; 
but a strange and fragrant smell heralded her. All their eyes turned 
with curiosiiy towards the unwonted odour, and Jacintha dawned with 
three roast partridges on a dish. 

They were wonder-struck, and looked from the birds to her in muto 
suiprise, that was not diminished by a certain cynical indifference she 
put on. She avoided tihieir eyes, and forcibly excluded from her face 
everything that could imply she did not serve up partridges to this 
fiunily every night of her life. 

" The supper is served, Madame," said she, with a respectful curtsy 
and a mechanical tone, and, plunging into the night, swam out at her 
own candle, shut the door, and unlocking her face that moment, burst 
Aut radiant, and so to the kitchen, and with a tear in her eye, set to and 
polished all the copper stewpans with a vigour and expedition unknowv 
to the new-fiEmgled domestio 
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" Fartridges, mamma ! What next V" 

"Pheasants, I hope/' cried the doctor, gaily. "And after them 
hares; to conclude with royal venison. Permit me, ladies." And he 
set himself to carve with zeal. 

Now Nature is Nature, and two pair of violet eyes brightened and 
dwelt on the fragrant and delicate food with demure desire. For all 
that, when Aubertin offered Josephine a wing, she declined it. • No 
partridge ?" cried the savant, in utter amazement. 

"Not to-day, dear friend ; it is not a feast day to-day.* 

** Ah! no; what was I thinking of?" 

"But you are not to he deprived," put in Josephine, anxiously. 
" We will not deny ourselves the pleasure of seeing you eat some." 

" What ?' remonstrated Aubertin, " am I not one of you?" 

The baroness had attended to every word of this. She rose from her 
chair and said quietly, " Both you and he and Eose will be so good as 
to lei me see you eat." 

" But mamma/' remonstrated Josephine and Eose in one breath. 

" Je U veuxy^ was the cold reply. 

These were words the baroness uttered so seldom that they were 
little likely to be disputed. 

The doctor carved and helped the young ladies and himself. 

When they had all eaten a little, a discussion was observed to be 
going on between Eose and her sister. At last Aubertin caught these 
words. "It will be in vain; even you have not influence enough for 
that, Eose." 

" We shall see," was the reply, and Eose put the wing of a partridge 
on a plate and rose calmly from her chair. She took the plate and put 
it on a little work-table by her mother's side. The others pretended to 
be all mouths, but they were all ears. The baroness looked in Eose's 
face with an air of wonder that was not very encouragiag. Then, as 
Eose said nothing, she raised her aristocratic hand with a courteoui* 
but decided gesture of refusal. 
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Undiionted Bose liiid.her palm softly on the baroness's shoulder, and 
laid to her as firmly as the baroness herself had jnst spoken — 

" II U veut:' 

The baroness was staggered. Then she looked with moist eyes at the 
fair young face ; then she reflected. At last she said with an exquisite 
mixture of politeness and affection, ''It is his daughter who has told 
me ' 11 le veut :' I obey." 

Eose returning like a victorious knight from the lists, saucily ex- 
ultant, and with only one wet eyelash, was solemnly kissed and petted 
by Josephine and the doctor. 

Thus they loved one another in this great old falling house. Their 
familiarity had no coarse side; a form, not of custom but affection, it 
went hand in hand with courtesy by day and night. 

The love of the daughters for their mother had all the tenderness, 
subtlety, and unselfishness of womanly natures, together with a certain 
characteristic of the female character. And whither that one defect 
led them, and by what gradations, it may be worth the reader's whQe to 
observe. 

The baroness retired to rest early; and she was no sooner gone than 
Josephine leaned over to Eose, and told her what their mother had said 
to the oak tree. Eose heard this with anxiety; hitherto they had care- 
fully concealed from their mother that the government claimed the 
right of selling the chateau to pay the creditors, &c. : and now both 
sisters feared the old lady had discovered it somehow; or why that 
strange thing she had said to the oak tree? But Dr. Aubertin caught 
their remarks, and laid down his immortal MS. on French insects, to 
express his hope that they were putting a forced interpretation on the 
baroness's words. 

"I think," said he, "she merely meant how short-lived are we all 
compared with this ancient oak. I should be very sorry to adopt the 
other interpretation ; for if she knows she can at any moment be ex- 
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pelled from Beanrepaire, it 'will be almost as bar) for bar as thb o^lamity 
itself: that, I think, would kill her." 

"Why so?" said Eose, eagerly. ""What is this bofose or that? 
Mamma will still have her daughters' loye, go where she wilL" 

Aubertin replied, " It is idle to deceive ourselves ; at her age men 
and women hang to life by their habits : take her away fix)m her 
chateau, from the little oratory where she prays every day for the de- 
parted, from her place in the sun on the south terrace, and from all the 
memories that surround her here ; she would soon pine, and die." 

Here the savant seeing a hobby-horse near, caught him and jumped 
on. He launched into a treatise upon the vitality of human beings, 
and proved that it is the mind which keeps the body of a man alive for 
so great a length of time as fourscore years : for that he had in the 
earlier part of his studies carefully dissected a mulitude of animals; 
trogs, rabbits, dogs, men, horses, sheep, squirrels, foxes, cats, &c., and 
discovered no peculiarity in man's organs to account for his singular 
longevity, except in the brain or organ of mind. Thence he went tft 
the longevity of man with contented minds, and the rapid decay of the 
careworn. Finally he succeeded in convincing them the baroness was 
so constitultd, physically and mentally, that she would never move 
from Beaurepaire except into her grave. However, having thus terri- 
fied them, he proceeded to console them ; " You have a friend," said 
he, "a powerful friend; and here in my pocket— somewhere — ^is a letter 
that proves it." 

The letter was from Mr. Perl-in the notary. It appeared by it that 
Dr. Aubertin had reminded the said Perrin of his obligations to the late 
baron : ard entreated him to use all his influence to keep the cctate in 
this ancient family. 

Perrin had replica at first in a few civil lines ; but his present letter 
was a long and friendly one. It made both the daughters of Beaure- 
paire shudder at the peril they had so narrowly escaped. For by ii 
they now learned for the first time that one Jaques Bonard, a smaO 
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fimner, to whom they owed but five thousand francs had gone to the 
mayor and insisted, as he had a i)erfect right, on the estate being put 
np to public auction. This had come to Pernn's ears just in time ; and 
he had instantly bought Bonard's debt, and stopped the auction ; not, 
however, before the very bills were printed ; for which he, Perrin, hod 
paid, and now forwarded the receipt. He concluded by saying that the 
eoTemment agent was i)ersonally inert; and would neyer move a step 
in the matter, unless driven by a creditor. 

"But we have so many," said Rose in dismay. "We are not safe a 
day." 

Aubertin assured her the danger was only in appearance. "Your 
large creditors are men of property, and such men let their funds lie 
unless compelled to move them. The small mortgagee, the petiy miser, 
who has, perhaps, no investment to watch but one small loan, about 
which he is as anxious and as noisy as a hen with one chicken, he is 
the clamorous creditor, the harsh little egoist, who for fear of risking a 
crown piece would bring the Garden of Eden to the hammer. Now we 
are rid of that little wretch, Bonard, and have Perrin on our side ; so 
there is literally nothing to fear." 

The sisters thanked him warmly, and Rose shared his hopes; and 
said so; but Josephine was silent and thoughtful. Nothing more 
worth recording passed that night. But the next day was the first of 
May, Josephine's birthday. 

Now they always celebrated this day as well as they could; and used 
to plant a tree, for one thing. Dard, well spurred by Jacintha, had got 
a little acacia ; and they were all out in the Pleasaimce to plant it. 
Unhappily, they were a preposterous time making up their feminine 
minds where to have it set; so Dard turned rusty and said the park was 
the best place for it There it could do no harm, stick it where you 
would. 

"* And who told you to put in your word ?" inquired Jacintha. " Yoa'ro 
bere to dig the holQ where Mademoiselle chooses; not to argufy." 
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Josephine whispered Eose, " I admire the energy of her character. 
Could she be induced to order once for all where the poor thing is to be 
planted?" 

" Then where will you have it, Mademoiselle ?** asked Dard, sulkily. 

" Here, I think, Dard,*' said Josephine sweetly. 

Dard grinned malignantly, and drove in his spade. " It will never 
be much bigger than a stinging nettle," thought he, " for the roots of 
the oak have sucked every atom of heart out of this." His black soul 
exulted secretly. 

Jacintha stood by Dard inspecting his work; the sisters intertwined, 
a few feet from him. The baroness turned aside, and went to look for 
a moment at the chaplet she had placed yesterday on the oak tree 
bough. Presently she uttered a slight ejaculation; and her daughters 
looked up directly. 

"Come here, children," said she. They glided to her in a moment; 
and found her eyes fixed upon an object that lay on the knight's bough. 

It was a sparkling purse. 

I dare say you have noticed that the bark on the boughs of these 
very ancient trees is as deeply farrowed as the very stem of an oak 
tree that boasts but a few centuries ; and in one of these deep farrows 
lay a green silk purse with gold coins glittering through the glossy 
meshes. 

Josephine and Bose eyed it a moment like startled deer; then Bose 
pounced on it " Oh, how heavy !" she cried. This brought up Dard 
and Jacintha, in time to see Bose pour ten shining gold pieces out 
of the purse into her pink-white palm, while her face flushed 
and her eyes glittered with excitement. J/bcintha gave a scream 
of joy ; " Our luck is turned," she cried, superstitiously. Meanwhile, 
Josephine had found a slip of paper close to the purse. She opened it 
with nimble fingers ; it contained one line in a hand like that of a copy- 
ii^ clerk. 

FBOM A rsnsNp : in pabt faimisnt of a gheat dkbt. 
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Keen, picpant curiosity now took the place of surprise. Who 
30uld it be? The baroness's suspicion fell at once on Dr. Aubertin. 
Bat Bose maintained he had not ten gold pieces in the world. The 
baroness appealed to Josephine. She only blushed in an extraordinary 
way, and said nothing. They puzzled, and puzzled, and were as 
much in the dark as ever, when lo! one of the suspected parties 
delivered himself into the hands of justice with ludicrous simplicity. 
It happened to be Dr. Aubertin's hour of out-a-door study; and he 
came mooning along, buried in a book, and walked slowly into the 
group — started, made a slight apology, and was mooning ofif, lost 
in his book again. Then the baroness, who had eyed him with 
grim suspicion all the time, said with well-affected nonchalance, 
" Doctor, you dropped your purse ; we have just picked it up." And 
she handed it to him. "Thank you, madam," said he, and took 
it quietly without looking at it, put it in his pocket, and retired, 
with his soul in his book. They stared comically at one another, 
and at this cool hand. " It's no more his than it's mine," said Jacintha, 
bluntly. Bose darted after the absorbed student, and took him 
captive. "Now, doctor," she cried, "be pleased to come out of the 
clouds." And with the word she whipped the purse out of his coat 
pocket, and holding it up right before his eye, insisted on his telling 
her whether that was his purse or not, money and all. Thus adjured, 
he disowned the property mighty coolly, for a retired physician, who 
had just pocketed it. 

" No, my dear," said he ; " and, now I think of it, I have not carried 
a purse this twenty years." 

The baroness, as a last resource, appealed to his honour whether 
he had not left a purse and paper on the knights' bough. The 
question had to be explained by Josephine, and then the doctor 
surprised them all by being rather afifronted — for once in his life. 

*' Baroness," said he, " I have been your friend and pensioner nearly 
twenty years ; if by some strange chance money were to come into my 
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hands, I should not play yon a childish trick like this. What! haye 1 
not the right to come to yon, and say, ' My old Mend, here I bring yon 
beck a very small part of all I owe yon ?' " 

" What geese we are," remarked Bose. " Dear doctor, you tell ns 
who it is." 

Dr. Anbertin reflected a single moment ; then said he conld make a 
«hrewd gness. 

" Who? who? who?" cried the whole party. 

" Perrin the notary." 

It was the baroness's tnm to be surprised; for there was nothing 
romantic abont Perrin the notary. Anbertin, however, let her know 
that he was in private commnnication with the said Perrin, and this 
was not the first Mendly act the good notary had done her in secret 

While he was converting the baroness to his view, Josephine and 
Bose exchanged a signal, and slipped away ronnd an angle of the 
thatean. 

"Who is it?*' said Rose. 

^'It is some one who has a delicate mind." 

^ Clearly, and therefore not a notary." 

'^Eose, dear; might it not be some person who has done ns some 
wvung, and is perhaps penitent?" 

"Certainly; one of onr tenants, or creditors, you mean; bnt then, 
the paper says 'a friend.' Stay, it says a debtor. Why a debtor? 
Down with enigmas l" 

"Bose, love," said Josephine, coaxingly, "think of some one that 
might— since it is not the doctor, nor Monsieur Perrin, might it not be 
— for after all, he would naturally be ashamed to appear before mo." 

"Before you? Who do you mean?" asked Bose nervously; catching 
a glimpse now. 

" He who once pretended to love ma" 

" Josephine, yon love that man stilL" 

<'No.PO. Spare m©»" ^ 
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" You idve him just the same as ever. Oh, it is wonderful ; it ia 
terrible; the power he has over you; over your judgment as wella«' 
your heart." 

"No! for I believe he has forgotten my very name; don't you think 
so?*' 

" Dear Josephine, can you doubt it ? Come, you do doubt ii" 

" Sometimes." 

"But why? for what reason?" 

" Because of what he said to me as we parted at that gate ; the words 
and the voice seem still to ring like truth across the weary years. He 
said, ' I am to join the army of the Pyrenees, so fatal to our troops ; 
but say to me what you never yet have said, Camille, I love you : and 
I swear I will come back alive.' So then I said to him, ' I love you,' — 
and he never came back." 

" How could he come here ? a deserter, a traitor V 

"It is not true; it is not in his nature; inconstancy may be. 
Tell me that he never really loved me and I will believe you; but 
not that he is a traitor. Let me weep over my past love, not blush 
for it." 

" Past ? You love him to-day as you did three years ago." 

"No," said Josephine, "no; I love no one. I never shall love any 
one again." 

"But him. It is that love which turns your heart against others. 
Oh yes, you love him, dearest, or why should you fmcy our secret 
benefiBctor could be that Camille ?" 

"Why? Because I was mad: because it is impossible; but I see 
my folly. I am going in." 

" What! don't you care to know who / think it was, perhaps?" 

"No," said Josephine sadly and doggedly; she added with cold 
nonchalance, "I dare say time will show." And she went slowly in, 
her hand to her head. 

" Her birthday 1" sighed Bose. 
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The donor, "Whoever he was, little knew the pain he was inflicting on 
this distressed but proud family, or the hard battle that ensued 
between their necessities and their delicacy. The ten gold pieces were 
a perpetual temptation : a daily conflict. The words that acconipanied 
the donation offered a bait. Their pride and dignity declined it ; but 
these bright bits of gold cost them many a sharp pang. You must 
know that Josephine and Eose had worn out their mourning by this 
time ; and were obliged to have recourse fco gayer materials that lay in 
their great wardrobes, and were older, but less worn. A few of these 
gold pieces would have enabled the poor girls to be ne&t, and yet to 
mourn their father openly. And it went through and through those 
tender, simple hearts, to think that they must be disunited, even in so 
small a thing as dress ; that while their mother remained in her weeds^ 
they must seem no longer to share her woe. 

The baroness knew their feeling, and felt its piety, and yet could not 
bow her digniiy to say — ^" Take five of these bits of gold, and let us all 
look what we are — one." Yet in this, as in everything else, they 
supported each other. They resisted, they struggled, and with a 
wrench they conquered day by day. At last, by general consent, 
Josephine locked up the tempter, and they looked at it no more. But 
the little bit of paper met a kinder fEite. Eose made a little frame for 
it, and it was kept in a drawer, in the sahn : and often looked at and 
blessed. Just when they despaired of human Mendship, this pai)er 
with the sacred word ''Mend" written on it, had fallen all in a 
moment on their aching hearts. 

They could not tell whence it came, this blessed word. 

But men dispute whence comes the dew? 

Then let us go with the Poets ; who say it comes from Heaven. 

And even so that sweet word Friend dropped like the dew from 
Heaven on these afflicted ones. 

So they locked the potent gold away &om themselves, and took the 
kind slip of paper to their hearts. 
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The others left off guessing: Aubertin had it all his own way: hi 
upheld Perrin as their silent benefactor, and bade them aU observe thai 
the worthy notary had never visited the chateau openly since the day 
the purse was left there. " Guilty conscience," said Aubertin drily. 

One day in his walks he met a gaunt figure ambling on a fet pony : 
he stopped him, and, holding up his finger, said abruptly, " We have 
found you out, Maitre Perrin." 

The notary changed colour. 

" Oh, never be ashamed," said Aubertin ; " a good action done slily 
is none the less a good action." 

The notary wore a puzzled air. 

Aubertin admired his histrionic powers in calling up this look. 

"Come, come, don't overdo it," said he. "Well, well; they cannot 
profit by your liberality; but you will be rewarded in a better world, 
take my word for that." 

The notary muttered indistinctly. He was a man of moderate 
desires; would have been quite content if there had been no other 
world in perspective. He had studied this one, and made it pay : did 
not desire a better ; sometimes feared a worse. 

" Ah !" said Aubertin, " I see how it is ; we do not like to hear our- 
selves praised, do we ? When shall we see you at the chateau ?" 

" I propose to caU on the baroness the moment I have good news to 
bring," replied Perrin; and to avoid any more compliments spurred 
the dun pony suddenly; and he waddled away. 

Now this Perrin was at that moment on the way to dine with a 
character who plays a considemble part in the tale; Commandant 
• Elaynal. Perrin had made himself useful to the commandant, and had 
become his legal adviser. And, this very day after dinner, the com- 
mandant having done a good day's work permitted himself a little 
sentiment over the bottle, and to a man he thought his friend. He let 
out tJiat he had a heap of money he did not know what to do with, and 
almost hated it now his mother was gone and could not share ii 
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Ihe man of law consoled him with oleaginous phrases: told him he 
▼eiy much underrated the power of money. His hoard, directed by 8 
judicious adviser, would make him a landed proprietor, and the hus- 
band of some young lady, all beauty, virtue, and accomplishment, 
whose soothing influence woxdd soon heal the sorrow caused by an 
excess of filial sentiment. 

" Halt !*' shouted Baynal : " say that again in half the words." 

Perrin was nettled, for he prided himself on his colloquial stylo. 

''You can buy a fine estate and a chaste wife with the money," 
snapped this smooth personage, substituting curt brutality for honeyed 
prolixity. 

The soldier was struck by the propositions the moment they flew at 
him small and soM, like bullets. 

"IVe no time," said he, *'to be running after women. But the 
estate ni certainly have, because you can get that for mo without my 
troubling my head." 

" Is it a comniisslcm then?" asked the other sharply. 

" Of course. Do you think I speak for the sake of talking?" 

And so Perrin receiyed fonnal instructions to look out for a landed 
estate ; and he was to receive a handsome commission as agent 

Now to settie this afi^Eur, and pocket a handsome percentage for him- 
self, he had only to say, '' Beaurepaire." 

Well, he didn't Never mentioned the place; nor the &ct that it 
was for sale. 

Such are all our agents, when rival speculators. Mind that Still it 
is a terrible thing to be so completely in the power of any man of the 
world, as from this hour BeauieiDeire was in the power of Perrin the 
notaiy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

iSuouiBD BivnBBB was imhappy. She nevGr came out now. This aione 
made the days dark to him. And then he began to fear it was him 
she shunned. She must have seen him lie in wait for her^ and so she 
would come out no more. He prowled about and contriyed to &.11 in 
with Jacintha ; he told her his grief. She assured him the simple &ct 
was their mourning was worn out; and they were ashamed to go 
abroad in colours. This revelation made his heart yearn still more. 

"Oh, Jacintha," said he, "if I could only make a beginning; but 
here we might live a century in the same parish, and not one chanct; 
for a poor wretch to make acquaintance." 

Jacintha admitted this, and said gentlefolks were to be pitied. 
" Why if it was the likes cf me, you and I should have made friends 
long before now." 

Jacintha herself was puzzled what to do; she would have told Eose 
if she had felt sure it would be well received ; but she C/Ould not find 
out that the young lady had even noticed the existence of Edouard. 
But her brain worked, and lay in wait for an opx)ortunity. 

One came sooner than she expected. One morning at about six 
o clock, as she came home from milking the cow, she caught sight of 
young Riviere trying to open the iron gate. "What is up now?" 
thought she ; suddenly, the truth flashed upon her, clear as day. She 
put her pail down and stole upon him. " You want to leave us another 
purse," said she. He coloured all over and panted. 

"How did you know? how could you know? you won't betray me? 
you won't be so cruel ? you promised." 
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" Me betray you/' said Jacintha ; " why 111 help you; and theu they 
will be able to buy mourning, you know, and then they will come ont^ 
and give you a chance. You can't open that gate; for ifs locked. 
But you come round to the lane, and Pll get you the key; it is hanging 
up in the kitchen." 

The key was in her pocket. But the sly jade wanted him away 
£rom that gate; it commanded a Tiew of the Pleasaunce. He was no 
sooner safe in the lane, than she tore up stairs to her young ladies, 
and asked them with, effected calm whether they would like to know 
who left the purse. 

" Oh yes ! yes \" screamed Eose. 

" Then come with mo. You are dressed ; never mind your bonnets, 
or you will be too late." 

Questions poured on her; but she waived all explanation, and 
did not give them time to think, or Josephine, for one, she knew 
would raise objections. She led the way to the Pleasaunce, and, 
when she got to the ancestral oak, she said hurriedly, "Now Mes- 
demoiselles, hide in there, and as still as mice. Youll soon know 
who leaves the purses." 

With this, she scudded to the lane, and gave Edouard the key. 
*' Look sharp," FAid she, " before they get up; it's ahnost their dressing 
time." 

" TouHl soon know who leaves the purses P* 

Curiosity, delicious curiosity, thrilled our two daughters of Eve. 

This soon began to alternate with chill misgivings at the novelty d 
the situation. 

"She is not coming back," said Josephine, ruefully. 

"No," said Eose, "and suppose, when wo pounce out on him, ii 
fthould bo a stranger." 

"Pounce on him? surely we are not to do that?" 

** Oh y-yes ; that is the p-p-programme " quavered Xcoee, 
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A key grated, and tlno iron gate creaked on ite hinges. They ran 
together and pinched i;ne another for mutual support; but did not 
dare to speak. 

Presently a man's shadow came slap into the tree. They crouched and 
quivered, and expected to be Caught instead of catching; and wished 
themselves safe back in bed, and all this a nightmare, and no worse. 

At last they recovered themselves enough to observe that this 
shadow, one half of which lay on the ground, while the head 
and shoulders went a little way up the wall of the tree, repre- 
sented a man's profile, not his front face. The figure, in short, waa 
standing between them and the sun, and was contemplating the 
chateau, not the tree. 

The shadow took off its hat to Josephine, in the tree. Then would 
she have screamed if sho had not bitten her white hand instead, and 
made a red mark thereon. 

It wiped its brow with a handkerchief; it had walked feet, poor 
thing ! The next moment it was away. 

They looked at one another and panted. They scarcely dared 
do it before. Then Eose, with one hand on her heaving bosom, 
shook her little white fist viciously at where the figure must be, 
and perhaps a comical desire of vengeance stimulated her curiosity. 
She now glided through the fissure like a cautious panther from 
her den; and noiseless and supple as a serpent began to wind 
slowly round the tree. She soon came to a great protuberance in 
the tree, aud twining and peering round it with diamond eye, she 
saw a very young, very handsome gentleman, stealing on tiptoe 
to the nearest flower-bed. Then she saw him take a purse out 
of his bosom, and drop it on the bed. This done, he came slowly 
past the tree again, and was even heard to vent a little innocent 
chuckle of intense satisfaction : but of brief duration ; for, when Eose 
saw the purse leave his hand, she made a rapid signal to Josephine to 
wheel round the other side of the tree, and, starting together with 
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admiiable concert, both the daughters of Beanrepaire glided into sight 
f/ith a vast appearance of composure. 

Two women together are really braver than fifteen separate; but 
still, most of this tranquillity was merely put on; but so admirably, 
that Edouard Kiyiere had no chance with them; he knew nothing 
about their tremors; all he saw or heard was, a rustle, then a flap 
on each side of him as of great wings, and two lovely women 
were upon him with angelic swiftness. "Ah!" he cried out with 
a start, and glanced from the first comer, Eose, to the gate. But 
Josephine was on that side, by this time, and put up her hand, as 
much as to say, "You can't pass here." In such situations, the 
mind works quicker than lightning. He took off his hat, and 
stammered an excuse — " Come to look at the oak." At this moment 
Eose poimced on the purse, and held it up to Josephine. He was 
caught. His only chance now was to bolt for the mark and run: 
but it was not the notary; it was a novice who lost his presence 
of mind, or perhaps thought it rude to run when a lady told him to 
stand still. All he did was to crush his face into his two hands, roxiiid 
which his cheeks and neck now blushed red as blood. Blush? tliey 
could both see the colour rush like a wave to the very roots of his hair 
and the tips of his fingers. 

The moment our heroines, who, in that desperation which is one of 
the forms of cowardice, had hurled themselves on the foe, saw this, 
flash — the quick-witted poltroons exchanged purple lightning over 
Edouard's drooping head, and enacted lionesses in a moment. 

It was with the quiet composure of lofty and powerful natures that 
Josephine opened on him. "Compose yourself, sir; and be so good 
as to tell us who you are." Edouard must answer. Now he coxQd 
not speak through his hands; and he could not face a bra<^ of 
tranqml lionesses : so he took a n[iiddle course, removed one hand^ and 
shading himself from Josephine with the other, he gasped out, '* J am 
— my name is Kiviere ; audi— I — I ladies!* 
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•' 1 am afraid wia frighten you," said Josephine, demurely. 

"ilon't be frightened," said Eose, majestically: we are not very 
Aiigry ; only a little curious to know why you water our flowers with 
gold." 

At this point-blank thrust, and from her, Edouard was so con- 
founded and distressed, they both began to pity him. He stammered 
out that he was so confused he did not know what to say. lie couldr''^ 
think how ever he could have taken such a liberty: might he be 
permitted to retire : and with this ho tried to slip away. 

''Let me detain you one instant," said Josephine, and. made for the 
house. 

Left alone so suddenly with the culprit, the dignity and majesty 
and valour of Eose seemed to ooze gently out*; and she stood blushing; 
and had not a word to say: no more had Edouard. But he hui^g 
his head, and she hung her head. And, somehow or other, whenever 
she raised her eyes to glance at him, he raised his to ptoal a look at 
her, and mutual discomfiture resulted. 

This awkward, embarrassing delirium was interrupted by Josephine's 
return. She now held another purse in her hand, and quietly poured 
the rest of the coin into it. She then with a blush requested him 'to 
take back the money. 

At that he found his tongue. " No, no," he cried, and put up his 
hands tin supplication. ''Ladies, do let me speak one word to you. 
Do not reject my friendship. You are alone in the world ; your father 
is dead; your mother has but you to lean on. After all, I am youi 
neighbour, and neighbours should be friends. And I am your debtor; 
I owe you more than you could ever owe me ; for ever since I came 
into this neighbourhood I have been happy. No man was ever so 
happy as I, ever since one d'^y I was walking, and met for the first 
time an angel. I don't say u waa you, Mademoiselle Bose. It might 
l)o Mademoiselle Josephine." 

" How pat he has got our names," said Bose, smiling. 
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" A look from that angel has made me so good, so happy. I nsed 
to vegetate; but now I live. Live! I walk on wings, and tread on 
roses. Yet you insist on declining a few miserable louis d'or from him 
who owes you so much. Well, don't be angry: 111 take them b^, 
and throw them into the nearest pond: for they are really no use 
to me. But then you will be generous in your turn. You will accept 
my devotion, my services. You have no brother, you know; well 
I have no sisters ; let me be your brother, and your servant for ever." ; 

At all this, delivered in as many little earnest pants as there were 
sentences, the water stood in the feir eyes he was looking into so 
pitoc>usly. 

Josephine was firm, but angelical. "We thank you. Monsieur 
Biviere," said she softly, " for showing us that the world is still em- 
bellished with hearts like yours. Here is the money;" and she held 
it out in her creamy hand. 

" But we are very grateful," put in Eose softly, and earnestly. 

"That we are," said Josepldne, "and we beg to keep the purse; 
as a souvenir of one who tried to do us a kindness without mortifying 
us. And now, Monsieur Eiviere, you will permit us to bid you adieu." 

Edouard was obliged to take the hint. " It. is I who am the in- 
truder," said he. " Mesdemoiselles, conceive, if you can, my pride^ 
and my disappointment." He then bowed low; they curtsied low 
to liim in return; and he retired slowly in a state of mixed feeling 
indescribable. 

With all their sweetness and graciousness, he felt overpowered by 
their high breeding, their reserve, and their composure in a situation . 
that had set his heart beating itself nearly out of his bosom. He 
acted the scene over again, only much more adroitly, and concocted 
speeches for past use, and was very, hot and very cold by turns. 

I wish he could have heard what passed between the sisters m 
soon as ever he was out of earshot. It would have opened his eyes, 
and given him a little peep into wnat certam wnters call " the sex. 
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" Poor boy," murmured Josephine, " he has gone away imhappy.'* 

" Oh, I dare say he hasn't gone for," replied Eoso gaily. *' / shouldn't 
—if 1 was a boy." 

Josephine held up her finger like an elder sister; then went on to 
6ay she really hardly knew why she had dismissed him. 

" Well, dear," said Eose drily, " since you admit so much, i must 
say I couldn't help thinking — while you were doing it — we were 
letting 'the poor boy' off ridiculously cheap." 

At least I did my duty," suggested Josephine inquiringly. 
Magnificently; you overawed even me. So now to business, as ' 
the gentlemen say. Which of us two takes him ?" 

" Takes whom ?" inquired Josephine, opening her lovely eyes. 

" Edouard," murmured Eose, lowering hers. 

Josephine glared on the lovely minx with wonder and comical horror. 

** Oh ! you shall have him," said Eose, " if you like. You are the 
eldest, you know." 

"Fie!" 

" Do now : to oblige me" 

" For shame, Eose. Is this you ? talking like that !" 

"Oh! there's no compulsion, dear; I never force young ladies' in- 
clinations. So you decline him ?" 

" Of course I decline him." 

" Then, oh you dear darling Josephine, this is the prettiest present 
you ever made me," and she kissed her vehemently. 

Josephine was frightened now. She held Eose out at arm's length 
-with both hands, and looked earnestly into her, and implored her not 
to play with fire. " Take warning by me." 

Ense recommended her to keep her pity for Monsieur Eiviere, "who 
bad fallen into nice hands," she said. That no doubt might remain on 
that head, she whispered mysteriously, but with much gravity and 
conviction, "1 am an Imp;" and aimed at Josephine with her fore- 
Qsger to point the remark. For one second she stood and watched thia 
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important statement sink into her sister's mind^ then set to and gau» 
boUed elfishly round her as she moved stately and thonghtful across 
the grass to the chateau. 

Two days after this a large tree was blown down in Beanrepaire 
pai'k, and made quite a gap in the prospect. You never know what a 
big thing a leafy tree is till it comes down. And this ill wind blew 
Edouard good; for it laid bare the chateau to his inquiring telescope, 
lie had not gazed above half an hour, when a female figure emerged 
from the chateau. His heart beat It was only Jacintha. He saw her 
look this way and that, and presently Dard appeared, and she sent hiTn 
with his axe to the fallen tree. Edouard watched him hacking away 
at it. Presently his heart gave a violent leap; for why; two ladies 
emerged from the Pleasaunce and walked across the park. They came 
up to Dard, and stood looking at the tree and Dard hacking it, and 
Edouard watched them greedily. You know we all love to magnify 
her we love. And this was a delightfcQ way of doing it. It is "a 
system of espionage" that prevails under every form of government. 
How he gazed, and gazed, on his now polar star; studied every ttmi, 
every gesture, with eager delight, and tried to gather what she said, 
or at least the nature of it. 

But by-and-by they left Dard and strolled towa:r(ls the other end of 
£he park. Then did our astronomer fling down his tube, and oome 
running out in hopes of intercepting them, and seeming to meet them 
by aome strange fortuity. Hope whispered he should be blessed mth 
a smile; perhaps a word even. So another minute and he was run.- 
ning up the road to Beaurepaire. But his good heart was doomed to 
be diverted to a much humbler object than his idol : as he came near 
the fallen tree he heard loud cries for help, followed by groans of pain. 
He bounded over the hedge, and there was Dard hanging over his are, 
moaning. " What is the matter? what is the matter?" cried Ed raarcL 
running to him. 
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•• Oh 1 oh I— cut my foot Oh !" 

Edonard looked, and turned sick, for thoro was a gash right through 
Dard's shoe, and the blood weUing up through it. But, recovering 
himself ly an effort of the will, he cried out, " Courage, my lad 1 don't 
give in. Thank Heaven there's no artery there. Oh, dear, it is a terrible 
cut ! Let us get you home, that is the first thing. Can you walk ?" 

" Lord bless you, no ! nor stand neither without help." 

Edouard flew to the wheelbarrow, and reversing it, spun a lot of 
billet out. " Ye must not do that," said Dard, with all the energy he 
was capable of in his present condition — "why that is Jacintha's 
wood." "To the devil with Jacintha and her wood too!" cried 
Edouard, " a man is worth more than a faggot. Come, I shall wheel 
you home : it is only just across the park." 

With some diificulty he liffced him into the barrow. Luckily he had 
his shooting jacket on with a brandy flask in it: he administered it 
with excellent effect. 

The ladiee, as they walked, saw a man wheeling a barrow across the 
park, and took no particular notice : but, as Eiviere was making for 
the same point they were, though at another angle, presently the 
barrow came near enough for them to see Dard's head and arms in it 
Bose was the first to notice this. " Look! look! if he is not wheeling 
Dard in the barrow now." 

"Who?" 

" Can you ask ? Who provides aU our excitement ?" 

Josephine instantly divined there was something amiss. " Consider,'' 
said she, " Monsieur Biviere would not wheel Dard all across the park 
for amusement." 

Bose assented; and in another minute, by a strange caprice of f&ie, 
those Edouard had come to intercept, quickened their pace to intercept 
blm. As soon as he saw their intention he thrilled all over; but did 
not slacken his pace. He told Dard to take his coat and throw it <»yoi 
hisfooi;; for here were the young ladies coming. 
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What for?" eaid Dard, sulkily: "No! lot them seo what thej 
liaye done with their little odd jobs : this is my last for one while. I 
shan't go on two legs again this year." 

The ladies came up with them. 

" Oh, monsieur/' said Josephine, " what is the matter?" 

We have met with a little accident mademoiselle, that is all. Dard 
has hurt his foot; nothing to speak of, but I thought he would be best 
at home." 

Rose raised the coat which Riyiere in spite of Dard had flung oyer 
his foot 

" He is bleeding 1 Dard is bleeding ! Oh, my poor Daidl Oh! oh!" 

"Hush, Rose!" 

''No! don't put him out of heart, mademoiselle. Take another 
pull at the flask Dard. If you please, ladies, I must haye him home 
without delay." 

"Oh yes, but I want him to haye a surgeon," cried Josephine. 
" And we haye no horses nor people to send off as we used to haye." 

"But you haye me, mademoiselle," said Edouard tenderly. "Me, 
who would go to the world's end for you." He said this to Josephine ; 
but his eye sought Rose. " I'm a famous runner," he added, a little 
bumptiously ; " 111 be at the town in half an hour, and send a surgeon 
up fuU gallop." 

" You haye a good heart," said Rose, simply. 

He bowed his blushing delighted face, and wheeled Dard to his 
cottage hard by with almost more than mortal yigour. How softly, 
how nobly that frolicsome girl could speak ! Those sweet words rang 
in his ears and ran warm round and round his heart, as he straightened 
his arms and his back to the work. When they had gone about a 
hundred yards a single sniyel went off in the wheelbarrow. Kyo 
minutes after, Dard was at home in charge of his grandmother, his 
shoe off, his foot in a wet hnen cloth; and Edouard, his coat tied 
round the neck, squared his shoulders and ran the two short leaguea 
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out. He ran them in lorty minutes, fomid the surgeon at home, 
told the case, pooh poohed that worthy^s promise to go to the patient 
presently, darted into his stable, saddled the horse, brought him 
Tound, saw the surgeon into the saddle, started him, dined at the 
restaurateur's, strolled back, and was in time to get a good look at 
the chateau of Beaurepaire just as the sun set on it. 

Jacintha came into Dard's cottage that evening. 

" So you have been at it my man," cried she cheerfully and rather 
roughly; then sat down and rocked herself, with her apron over her 
head. She explained this anomalous proceeding to his grandmother 
privately. " I thought I would keep his heart up any way ; but you 
see I was not fit." 

Next morning, as Eiviere sat writing, he received an unexpected 
visit from Jacintha. She came in with her finger to her lips, and 
said, "You prowl about Dard's cottage. They are sure to go and 
see him every day ; and him wounded in their service." 

" Oh you good girl ! you dear girl !" cried Edouard. 

She did not reply in words ; but after going to the door, returned 
and gave him a great kiss without ceremony. " Dare say you know 
what that's for," said she ; and went off with a clear conscience and 
reddish cheeks. 

Dard's grandmother had a little house, a little land, a little money, 
and a little cow. She could just maintain Dard and herself, and her 
resources enabled Dard to do so many little odd jobs for love, yet 
keep his main organ tolerably filled. 

Go to bed, my little son, since you have got hashed," said she. 

Bed be hanged," cried he. "What good is bed? That's a silly old 
custom wants doing away with. It weakens you; it turns you into 
train oil ; it is the doctor's friend, and the sick man's bane. Many a 
one dies through taking to bed, that could have kept his lite if he had 
kept his feet like a man. If I had cut myself in two I would not go 
to bed; tiUI go to tho bed with a spade in it. Nol sit up like Julius 
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CflQsar; and dio as you livedo in your clothes: dont strip yomsotf : 
let the old women strip you; that is their delight laying out a chap: 
that is the time they brighten up, the old sorceresses." He concluded 
this amiable rhapsody, the latter part of which was levelled at a 
lugubrious weakness of his grandmother's for the superfluous em- 
bellishment of the dead, by telling her it was bad enough to be tied 
by the foot like an ass, without settling down on his back like a cast 
sheep. "Give me the arm-chair, ru sit in it, and, if I have any 
friends they will show it now: they will come and tell me what is 
going on in the village, for I can't get out to see it and hear it, they 
must know that." 

Seated in state in his granny's easy-chair, the loss of which after 
thirty years' use made her miserable she couldn't tell why, le Sieur 
Dard awaited his friends. 

They did not come. 

The rain did, and poured all the afternoon. Night succeeded, and 
solitude. Dard boiled over with bitterness. " They are a lot of pigs 
then, all those fellows I have drunk with at Bigot's and Simmef s 
Down with all feir-weather friends." 

The next day the sun shone, the aii was clear, and the sky blue. 
" Ah ! let us see now," cried Dard. 

Alas! no fellow-drinkers, no fellow-smokers came to console Iheir 
hurt fellow. And Dard, who had boiled with anger yesterday, was 
now sad and despondent. " Down with egotists," he groaned. 

About three in the affcemoon came a tap at the door. 

"Ah! at last," cried Dard : "come in!" 

The door was slowly opened and two lovely faces appeared at the 
threshold. The Demoiselles De Beaurepaire wore a tender look of 
mterest and pity When they caught sight of Dard, and on tho old 
woman curtsying to them they curtsied to her and Dard. The next 
moment they were close to him, one a Uttle to his right, the other to 
~ ^ left, and two pair of sapphire eyes with the mild lustre of sym- 
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pathy playing down incessantly upon him. How was he? How had 
he slept? Was he in pain? Was he in mnch pain? tell the trutt 
now. Was there anything to eat or drink he could fancy ? Jacintha 
should make it and bring it, if it was within their means. A prince 
could not have had more solicitous attendants; nor a fairy king 
lovelier and less earthly ones. 

He looked in heayy amazement from one to the other. Eose bent, 
and was by some supple process on one knee, taking the measure of 
the wounded foot. When she first approached it he winced : but the 
next moment he smiled. He had never been touched like this — it was 
contact and no contact — she treated his foot as the z^hyr the violets 
— she handled it as if it had been some sacred thing. By the help of 
his eye he could just know she was touching him. Presently she 
informed him he was measured for a list shoe : and she would run 
home for the materials. During her absence came a timid tap to the 
door ; and Edouard Eiviere entered. He was delighted to see Josephine, 
and made sure Eoee was not &r off. It was Dard who let out that 
she was gone to Beaurepaire for some cloth to make him a shoe. This 
information set Edouard fidgeting on his chair. He saw such a chance 
as was not likely to occur again. He rose with feigned nonchalance, 
and saying, " I leave you in good hands ; angel visitors are best enjoyed 
alone," slowly retired, with a deep obeisance. Once outside the door, 
dignity vanished in alacrity; he flew off into the park, and ran as 
hard as he could towards the chateau. He was within fifty yards of 
the little gate, when sure enough Eose emerged. They met; his heart 
beat violently. " Mademoiselle," he faltered. 

"Ah! it is Monsieur Eiviere, I declare," said Eose, coolly; all over 
blushes though. 

''Yes, mademoiselle, and I am so out of breath. Mademoiselle 
Josephine awaiis you at Dard's house." "She sent you for me?" 
inquired Eose, demurely. 

" Not positively. But I could see I should ploaso her by coming 
for you ; there is, I believe, a bull or so about " 
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A bull or two ! don't talk in that reckless way about such thinga 
She has done well to send you; let us make haste." 

" But I am a little out of breath." 

" Oh, never mind that I I abhor bulls." 

•' But, mademoiselle, we are not come to them yet, and the faster wo 
go now the sooner we shall." 

*' Yes ; but I always like to get a disagreeable thing over as soon as 
possible," said Rose, slily. 

"Ah," replied Edouard mournfully, "in that case let us make 
haste." 

After a little spurt, mademoiselle relaxed the pace of her own accord, 
and even went slower than before. There was an awkward silence. 
Edouard eyed the park boundary, and thought — " Now what I have to 
say I must say before we get to you ;" and being thus impressed with 
the necessity of immediate action, he turned to lead. 

Bose eyed him and the ground, alternately, irom under hor long 

lashes. 

At last he began to colour and flutter. She saw somethmg was 
coming, and all the woman donned defensive armour. 

" Mademoiselle." 

" Monsieur." 

" Is it quite decided that your family refuse my acquaintance, my 
services, which I still — forgive me — press on you ? Ah ! Mademoiselle 
Eose, am I never to have the happiness of — of — even speaking to you T 

" It seems so," said Eose, ironically. 

" Have you then decided against me too ?" 

"I?" asked Rose. " What have I to do with questions of etiquette? 
I am only a child : so considered at least. 

" You a child — an angel like you ?" 

" Ask any of them, they will tell you I am a child; and it is to that 
I owe this conversation, no doubt ; if you did not look on me as a child, 
you would not take this liberty with me," said the young cat, sciatcb- 

i; without a moment's notice. 
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*• Mademoiaelle, do not be angry. I was wrong/' 

"Oh! never mind. Children are little creatures without reserve, 
and treated accordingly, and to notice them is to honour them." 

" Adieu then, mademoiselle. Try to believe no one respects you 
more than I do." 

" Yes, let us part, for there is Dard's house ; and I begin to suspect 
that Josephine never sent you." 

" I confess it." 

" There, he confesses it. I thought so all along ; what a dupe I liave 
ceenir 

"I will offend no more," said poor silly Edouard. "Adieu, made- 
moiselle. May you find friends as sincere as I am, and more to your 
taste !" 

*' Heaven hear your prayers !" replied the malicious thing, casting 
up her eyes with a mock tragic air. 

Edouard sighed; a chill conviction that she was both heartless and 
empty fell on him. He turned away without another word. She 
called to him with a sudden airy cheerfulness that made him start. 
" Stay, monsieur, 1 forgot — I have a favour to ask you." 

'* I wish I could believe that :" and his eyes brightened. 

Eose stopped, and began to play with her parasol. " You seem," 
said she, softly, " to be pretty generoiis in bestowing your acquaintance 
on strangers. I should be glad if I might secure you for a dear friend 
of mine. Dr. Aubettin. He will not discredit my recommendation; 
and he will not make so many difficulties as we do ; shall I tell you 
why ? Because he is really worth knowing. In short, believe me, it 
•%vill be a valuable acquaintance for you — and for him," added she, with 
all the grace of the De Beaurepaires. 

Many a man, inferior in a general way to Edouard Eiviere, would 
liave made a sensible reply to this. Such as, '' Oh, any friend of yours, 
mademoiselle, must be welcome to me," or the like. But the proposal 
jjaiight Edouard on his foible, his vanity, to wit ; and our foibles aro 
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oar manias. He was mortified to the heart's core. ''She refoses to 
know me herself," thought he, " but she will use my love to make me 
amuse that old man." His heart swelled against her injustice and 
ingratitude, and his crushed vanity turned to strychnine. "Made- 
moiseUe," said he, bitterly and doggedly, but sadly, " were I so happy 
as to have your esteem, my heart would overflow, not only on the 
doctor, but on every honest person around. But if I must not have 
the acquaintance I value more than life, suffer me to be alone in the 
world, and never to say a word either to Dr. Aubertin, or to any human 
creature if I can help it." 

The imperious young beauty drew herself up directly. " So be it, 
monsieur ; you teach me how a child should be answered that forgets 
herself, and asks a favour of a stranger — a perfect stranger/' added she, 
maliciously. 

Could one of the dog-days change to mid-winter in a second, it would 
hardly seem so cold and cross as Bose de Beaurepaire turned from the 
smiling saucy fisdry of the moment before. Edouard felt as it were a 
portcullis of ice come down between her and him. She curtsied and 
glided away. He bowed and stood frozen to the spot. 

He felt so lonely and so bitter, he must go to Jacintha for comfort 

He took advantage of the ladies being with Dard, and marched 
boldly into the kitchen of Beaurepaire. 

•* Well I never," cried Jacintha. " But after all, why not ?" 

He hurled himrelf on the kitchen table (clean as china), and tok 
her it was all over. " She hates me now; but it is not my fault," atf 
so poured forth his tale, and feeling sure of sympathy, asked Ja.cintii 
whether it was not bitterly unjust of Eose to refuse him her o« 
acquaintance, yet ask him to amuse that old fogy. 

Jacintha stood with her great arms a-kimbo, taking it all in, an 
looking at hini with a droll expression of satirical wonder. 

" Now you listen to a parable," said she, " Once there was a lid 
boy madly in love with raspberry jam." 
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A thing I hate." 

Don't tell me I Who hates raspberry jam ? He came to the store 
closet, where he new there were jars of it, and — oh I misery— the dooi 
was locked. He kicked the door, and wept bitterly. His mamma 
came and said, ' Here is the key,' and gaye him the key. And what 
did he do? Why, he feil to crying and roaring, and kicking the door. 
' I don't wa-wa-wa-wa-nt the key-ey-ey. I wa-a-ant the jam — oh ! oh ! ' 
oh ! oh !' " and Jacintha mimicked, after her fiishion, the mingled grief 
and ire of infancy debarred its jam. Edouard wore a puzzled air, but 
it was only for a moment; the next he hid his face in his hands, and 
cried, " Fool !" 

I shall not contradict you," said his Mentor. 
She was my best friend. Once acquainted with the doctor, I could 
visit at Beaurepaire." 
"Parbleu!" 

" She had thought of a way to reconcile my wishes with this terrible 
etiquette that reigns here." 

She thinks to more purpose than you do ; that is clear." 
Nothing is left now but to ask her pardon, and to consent ; I am off." 
No, you are not," and Jacintha laid a grasp of iron on him. " Will 
you be quiet?— is not one blunder a day enough? If you go near her 
now, she will aflEront you, and order the doctor not to speak to you." 
Oh, Jacintha ! your sex then are fiends of malice ?" 
While it lasts. Luckily with us nothing lasts very long. Now 
you don't go near her till you have taken advantage of her hint, and 
made the doctors acquaintance; that is easy done. He walks two 
hours on the east road every day, with his feet in the puddles and his 
head in the clouds. Them's his two tastes." 

''But how am I to get him out of the clouds and the puddles?" 
inquired Riviere half peevishly. 

" How ?" asked Jacintha, with a dash of that contempt uneducated 
persons generally have for any one who does not know some little 
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thing they happen to know themselves. " How? Why with the nearest 
blackbeetle to be sure.'' 

" A blackbeetle r 

** Black or brown ; it matters little. Have her ready for use in yooi 
handkerchief: pull a long face : and says yon — ^'Excuse me sir^ I hare 
the misfortune not to know the Greek name of this merchandise 
here." Say that, and behold him launched. He will christen you the 
beast in Hebrew and Latin as well as Greek, and teU you her history 
down from the Flood : next he will beg her of you, and out will come a 
cork and a pin, and behold the creature impaled. For that is how men 
love beetles. He has a thousand pinned down at home — ^beetles, 
butterflies, and so forth. When I go near the rubbish with my duster 
he trembles like an aspen. I pretend to be going to clean them, but it 
is only to see the fece he makes, for even a domestic must laugh now 
and then — or die. But I never do clean them, for after all he is more 
stupid than wicked, poor man: I have not therefore the sad courage \f» 
make him wretched." 

" Let us return to our beetle — ^what will his tirades about its anti- 
quity advance me ?" 

''Oh! one begins about a beetle, but one ends Heaven knows 
where." 

Biviere profited by this advice. He even improved on ii Li dufl 
course he threw himself into Aubertin's way. He stopped the doctor 
reverentially, and said he had heard he was an entomologist. WouU 
he be kind enough to tell him what was this enormous chrysalis he had 
just found? 

"The death's head moth!' cried Aubertin with enthusiasm — ^'^ 
death's head moth! a great rarity in this district. Where found yon 
this ?" Eiviere undertook to snow him the place. 

It was half a league distant. Coming and going he had time to 
make friends with Aubertin, and this was the easier that the old 
gentleman, who was a physiognomist as well as ologist, had seen good* 
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ness and sensibiliiy in Edouard's face. At the end of the walk ho 
begged the doctor to accept the. chrysalis. The doctor coquetted. 
" That would be a robbery. You take an interest in these things your- 
self—at least I hope so." 

The young rogue confessed modestly to the sentiment of entomology, 
but " the Government worked him so hard as to leave him no hopes of 
shiniDg in so high a science," said he sorrowfully. 

The doctor pitied him. "A young man of your attainments and 
tastes to be debarred from the everlasting secrets of Nature, by the 
fleeting poKtics of the day." 

Eiviere shrugged his shoulders. "Somebody must do the dirty 
work," said he, chuckling inwardly. 

The chrysalis went to Beaurepaire in the pocket of a grateful man, 
who that same evening told the whole party his conversation with 
young Eiviere, on whom he pronounced high encomiums. Eoses 
saucy eyes sparkled with fan ; you might have lighted a candle at one 
and exploded a mine at the other ; but not a syllable did she utter. 

The doctor proved a key, and opened the enchanted castle. One 
fine day he presented his friend in the Pleasaunce to the baroness and 
her daughters. 

They received him with perfect politeness. Thus introduced, and, 
as he was not one to let the grass grow under his feet, he soon obtained 
a footing as friend of the family, which, being now advised by Josephine, 
he took care not to compromise, by making love to Eose before the 
baroness. However, he insisted on placing his financial talent at their 
service. He surveyed and valued their lands, and soon discovered that 
all their farms were grossly imderlet. Luckily most of the leases 
were run out. He prepared a new rent roll, and showed it Aubertin, 
now his fast friend. Aubertin at his request obtained a list of the 
mortgages, and Edouard drew a balance-sheet founded on sure data, 
and proved to the baroness that in able hands the said estate was now 
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This was a great comfort to the old lady : and she said to Aabertio, 
'' Ueayen has sent us a champion^ a little republican — ^with tlie fiEice ol 
au angel/' 

Descending to practice^ Edouard actually put three of the (axms into 
the market, and let them at an advance of twenty per cent, on the 
expired leases. He brought these leases signed; and the baroness bad 
scarcely done thanking him, when her other secret friend, Monsieur 
Perrin, was announced. Edouard exchanged civilities with him, and 
then retired to the Pleasaunce. There he found both sisters, who were 
all tenderness and gratitude to him. By this time he had learned to 
value Josephine: she was so lovely and so good, and such a true 
womanly friend to him. Even Rose could not resist her influence, and 
was obliged to be kind to him, when Josephine was by. But let 
Josephine go, and instead of her being more tender, as any other girl 
would, left alone with her lover, sauciness resumed its empire till sweet 
Josephine returned. Whereof cometh an example ; for the said Jose- 
phine was summoned to a final conference with the baroness and 
Monsieur Perrin. 

" Don't be long," said Rose, as Josephine glided away, and (taking 
the precaution to wait till she was quite out of hearing), " I shall be so 
dull, dear, till you come back." 

" I shall not though," said Edouard. 

" I am not so sure of that. Now then." 

"Now then, what?" 

" Begin." 

"Begin what?" 

" Amusing me." And she made herself look sullen and Tmamiisable 
all over. 

" 1 ^vill try," said Riviere. " 111 tell you what they say of you : iliat 
you are too young to love." 

" So 1 am, much." 
No, no, no ! I made a mistake. 1 mean too young to be lovecL* 
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•Oh, I am not too yoiing for that, not a bit" 

This point settled, she suggested that, if he could not amuse her, be 
had better do the next best thing, and that was, talk sense. 

"I think I had better not talk at sl^" said he, " for I am no match 
for such a nimble tongue. And then you are so remorseless. Ill hold 
my tongue, and make a sketch of this magnificent oak." 

" Ay, do : draw it as it appeared on a late occasion ; with two ladle s 
flying out of it, and you rooted with dismay." 

" There is no need ; that scene is engraycd." 

"Where? in all the shops?" \ 

"No; on all our memories." ' 

"Not on mine; not on nune. How terrified you were — ha! ha — • 
and how terrified we should haye been if you had not. Listen : onoo 
upon a time—don't be alarmed: it was long after Noah— a frightened 
hare ran by a pond: the frogs splashed in the water smit with awo. 
Then she said, 'Ah ha 1 there are people in the world I Mghten in my 
turn: I am the thunderbolt of war.' Excuse my quoting La Fontaine : 
I am not in ' Charles the Twelfth of Sweden ' yet. I am but a child." 

"And it's a great mercy, for when you grow up you will be too 
much for me, that is evident. Gome then. Mademoiselle the Quizzcr, 
come and adorn my sketch." 

" Monsieur, shall I make you a confession? You will not be angry : 
I could not support your displeasure. I have a strange inclination 16 
walk up and down this terrace while you go and draw that tree in tlic 
Pleasaunoe." 

Eesist that inclination: perhaps it will fly from you." 
No I you fly from me, and draw. I will rejoin yon In a lew 
minutes." 

" Thank you I I'm not so stupid. You will step in-dooni directly." 

*Do you doubt my word, sir?" asked she haughtily. 

He had learnt to obey all her caprices : so he wont and placed him- 
iielf on the west side of the oak and took out his sketch-book^ and 

F 
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wor£:ed zealously and rapidly. He had done the ontlineei of tno tiee 
and waa finwhing in detail a part of the huge trunk, when his eyes 
were suddenly dazzled : in the middle of the rugged bark, deformed 
here and there with great wart-like bosses, and wrinkled, seamed, and 
ploughed all over with age, burst a bit of Tariegated colour: bright as 
' A P<>PPy <>n A dungeon wall, it glowed and glittered out through a large 
holo in the brown bark ; it was Eose's face peepii^. To our young 
iOTer's eye how divine it shone! None of the half tints of common 
ilesh were there, but a thing all rose, lily. Sapphire, and soul. His 
pencil dropped, his moath opened, he was downright dazzled by the 
glowing, bewitching face, sparkling with fun in the gaunt tree. Tell 
me« ladies, did she know, even at that age, the value of that sombto 
frame to her brightness? The moment she found herself detected, the 
gaunt old tree rang musical with a crystal laugh, and out came the 
arch-dryad. ''I have been there all the time. How solemn you 
looked! Now for the result of such profound study." He showed her 
his work ; she altered her tone. " Oh ! how clever," she cried, *' and 
how rapid! What a focihty you have! Monsieur is an artist," said 
she gravely; " I will be more respectful," and she dropped him a \crs 
curtsy. " Mind you promised it me," she added shiirply. 

" You will accept it, then ?" 

" That I will, now it is worth having : dear me, I never reckoned on 
that. Knish it directly," cried this peremptory young person. 

''Itat I must trouble you to stand out there n6ar the tree." 

''Me? what for?" 

''Because art loves contrasts. The tree is a picture of ago an:l 
/radual decay ; by its side then I must place a pprsom'fication of youth 
and growing loveliness." 

She did not answer, but made a sort of defiant pirouette, and went 
where she was bid, and stood there with her back to the artist. '* That 
will never do," said he: "you really must bo so good as to turn 
voond.'' 
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'^Oh! vety well." And when she came round, Dcnoid her colour 
had risen mightily. Flattery is sweet. 

This child of nature was delighted, and ashamed it should be seen 
that she was. 

And so he drew her ; and kept looking off the paper at her, and had 
a right in*his character of artist to look her full in the face : and he did 
so with long lingering glances. To be sure, they all began severe and 
business-like with half-closed eyes, and the pecuhar hostile expression 
art puts on: but then they always ended open-eyed, and so full and 
tender, that she poor girl, who was all real gold, though sham brass, 
blushed and blushed, and did not know which way to look not to be 
scorched up by his eye lil:e a tender flower, or blandly absorbed like 
the peai'ly dew. Ah! happy hour! ah! happy days of youth and 
innocence, and first love. 

Trouble loves to intrude on these halcyon days. 
The usually quiet Josephine came flying from the house, pale and 
agitated, and clung despairingly to Eose, and then fell to sobbing and 
lamenting piteously. 

1 shall take leave to relate in my own words what had just occurred 
to agitate her so. "When she entered her mother's room, she found the 
baroness and Perrin the notary seated watching for her. She sai 
down after the usual civilities, and Perrin entered upon the spbject 
that had brought him. 

He began by confessing to them that he had not overcome the re- 
fractory creditor without much trouble ; and that he had since leamal 
there was another, a larger creditor likely to press for payment or for 
eale of the estate. The baroness was greatly troubled by this commu* 
nication : the notary remained cool as a cucumber, and keenly observant. 
After a pause he went on to say all this had caused him grave reflections. 
" It seems," said he with cool candour, " a sad pity the estate shoulc 
pass from a fiunily that has held it since the da^s of Charlemagne." 
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•• Now Grod forbid !" cried the baroness lifting her eyes and hen 
quivering hands to heaven. 

The notary held the Eepnblican creed in all its branches. " Provi- 
dence, nsfidam, does not interfere — in matters of business," said he. 
" Nothing but money can save the estate. Lot ns then bo practical 
Has any means occurred to you of raising money to pay off these 
incumbrances ?" 

" No. \\Tiat means can there he ? The estate is mortgaged to its 
full value : so they say at least." 

« 

"And they say true," put in the notary quickly. "Eut do not 
distress yourself, madam : confide in me." 

" Ah, my good friend, may Heaven reward you." 

"Madam, up to the present time I have no complaint to make of 
Heaven. I am on the rise: here, mademoiselle, is a gim-crack 
they have given me:" and he unbuttoned his overcoat, and showed 
them a piece of tricoloured riband and a clasp. "As for me, I 
look to 'the Solid,' 1 care little for these things," said he, swelling 
visibly, "but the world is dazzled by them. However I can show 
you something better." He took out a letter; "This is from the 
Minister of the Literior to a client of mine: a promise I shall be. 
the next prefect; and the present prefect— I am happy to say — is 
on his death-bed. Thus, madam, your humble servant in a few 
short months will be notary no longer, but prefect; I shall thtb 
kll my ofi&ce of notary ; and I flatter myself when I am a prefect you 
will not blush to own me." 

" Then as now, monsieur," said the baroness politely, " we shall 
."©cognise your merit. But — " 

"I understand, madam: like me you look to 'the Solid.' ThM 
lien it is : I have money." 

" Ah I all the better for you." 

"I have a good deal of money. But it is dispersed in a gresi 
Aany small but profitable investments: to call it in suddenly would 
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entail some loss. Nevertheless, if you and my young lady there 
have ever so little of that friendly feeling towards me of which I have 
so much towards you, all my investments shall be called in, and two- 
thirds of your creditors shall be paid off at once. A single client of 
mine, no less a man than the Commandant Eaynal, will, I am sure, 
advance me the remaining third at an hour's notice; and so Beaurepaire 
chateau, park, estate, and grounds, down to the old oak tree, shall be 
saved; and no power shall alienate them from you, mademoiselle, and 
from the heirs of your body." 

The baroness clasped her hands in ecstasy. 

"Brrt what are we to do for this?" mquired Josephine calmly, 
"for it seems to me that it can only be effected by a sacrifice 
on your part." 

"I thank you, mademoiselle, for your penetration in seeing that 
1 must make sacrifices. I would never have told you, but you 
liave seen it; and I do not regret that you have seen it. Madam- 
mademoiselle — those sacrifices appear little to me; will seem no- 
thing; will never be mentioned, or even alluded to after this day, 
if you, on your part, will lay me under a far heavier obligation, 
if in short" — here the contemner of things unsubstantial reopened 
his coat, and brought his riband to light again—" if you, madam, wiU 
accept me for your son-in-law — if you, mademoiselle, will take me foi 
your husband." 

The baroness and her daughter looked at one another in silence. 
Is it a jest ?" inquired the former of the latter. 
Can you think so ? Answer Monsieur Perrin. Ho has just done us 
a kind office, mother." 

" I shall remember it. Monsieur, permit me to regret that having 
lately won our gratitude and esteem, you have taken this way of 
modifying those feelings. But after all," she added with gentle 
Qourtesy, "we may well put your good deeds agaijist thjs— tbii 
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err»3r in judgment. The balance is in your flavour still, provided 
you never return to this topic. Come, is it agreed?" The baroness's 
manner was fcdl of tact, and the latter sentences were said with an 
open kindliness of manner. Tl^ere was nothing to prevent Peiiiu 
from dropping the subject, and remaining good friends. A gentleman 
or a lover would have so done. Monsieur Perrin was neitlier. lie said 
bitterly, "You refuse me then." 

The tone and the words were each singly too much for the baroness^ 
pride. She answered coldly but civilly, 

" I do not refuse you. I do not take an affront into consideration.*' 

" Be calm, mamma ; no affront whatever was intended." 
Ah ! here is one that is more reasonable,** cried Perrin, 
There are men,** continued Josephine without noticing him, " who 
look to but one thing — interest. It was an offer made politely in the 
way of business : decline it in the same spirit ; that is what you have 
to do.*' 

"Monsieur, you hear what mademoiselle says? She carries polite- 
ness a long way. After all it is a good fault. Well, monsieur, I need 
not answer you, since Mademoiselle de Beaurepaire has answered you ; 
but I detain you no longer." 

Strictly a weasel has no business with the temper of a tiger, but this 
oLc nad, and the long vindictiveness of a Corsican. *' Ah ! my little 
lttdy,,you turn me out of the house, do you?" cried he, grinding his 
teeth. 

" Turn him out of the house? what a phrase! where has this man 
lived?" 

" A man," snarled Perrin, " whom none ever yet insulted without 
repenting it, and repenting in vain. You are under obligations to mo, 
and you think to turn me out ! You are at my mercy, and you think 
1 will let you turn mo to your door ! In less than a month I wiU 
stand hero, and say to you, Beaurepaire is mme. Begone from it !" 

'^en he tittered these terdble words, eacn of which was Uko » 
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•word-stroke to the baroness, the old lady, whose courage was not equal 

to her strength, shrank over the side of her arm-chair, and cried 

piteously — "He threatens me! he threatens me! I am frightened f 

and put up her trembling hands, for the notary's eloquence, beics 

accompanied with abundance of gesture, bordered upon physical 

Tiolence. His brutality received an unexpected check. Imagine that 

a sparrow-hawk had seized a trembling pigeon, and that a royal falcon 

swooped, and with one lightning-like stroke of body and wing, buffeted 

him away, and sent him gaping and glaring and grasping at pigeonless 

air with his claws. So swiffc and majestic, Josephine de Beaurepaire 

came from her chair with one gesture of her body between her mother 

and the notary, who was advancing with arms folded in a brutal 

menacing way— not the Josephine we have seen her, the calm languid 

beauty, but the Demoiselle de Beaurepaire — ^hcr great heart on fire— 

her blood up— not her own only, but all the blood of all the Be Beau- 

repaires— pale as ashes with great wrath, her purple eyes on fire, and 

her whole panther-like body full of spring. "Wretch! you dare to 

insult her, and before me ! Arriere miserable \ or I soil my hand with 

your face." And her hand was up with the word, up, up, higher it 

seemed than ever a hand was raised before. And if he had hesitated 

one moment, I really believe it would have come down; not heavily,* 

perhaps — the lightning is not heavy. But there was no need. The 

towering threat and the flaming eye and the swiffc rush buffeted the 

caitiff away : he recoiled. She followed him as he went, strong, for a 

moment or two, as Hercules, beautiful and terrible as Michael driving 

Satan. He dared not, or could not stand before her : he writhed and 

cowered and recoiled all down the room, while she marched upon him. 

But the driven serpent hissed horribly as it wriggled away. 

" You shall both be turned out of Beaurepaire, by me, and for ever 
I swear it, parole de Perrin," 

JIo had not been CDne a minute, when Josephine's courage cossod 
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away, and she ran or rather tottered into the Fleasaimce, and clung like 
a drowning thing to Bose^ and, when Edonard took her hand, she clung 
to him. They had to gather what had happened how they could : the 
account was constantly interrupted with her sobs and self-reproaches. 
She said she had ruined all she loved : ruined her sister, ruined her 
mother, ruined the house of Beaureparie. Why was she ever bom? 
Why had she not died three years ago? [Query, what was the date 
at which Camille's letters suddenly stopped?] That coward," said 
she, "has the heart of a fi^d. He told us he never forgave an 
affiront; and he holds our fate in his hands. He will drive our mother 
from her home, and she will die: murdered by her own daughter. 
After all, why did I refuse him? What should I have sacrificed by 
marrying him? Bose, write to him, and say — say — ^I was taken by 
surprise, I — ^I" — ^a violent flood of tears interrupted ihe sentence. 

Bpse flung her arms round her neck. "My beautifiil Josephine 
marry that creature?! Let house and lands go a thousand times 
sooner. I love my sister a thousand times better than the walls of this 
or any other house." 

" Come, come," cried Edouard, " you are forgetting me all this time. 
Do you really think I am the sort of man to stand by with my hands 
in my pockets, and let her marry that cur, or you be driven out of 
Beaurepaire ? Neither, while I live." 

" Alas ! dear boy," sighed Josephine, "what can you do T' 

" 111 soon show you. From this hour forth it is a duel between thai 
Perrin and me. Now, Josephine— Bose — don't you cry and fret like 
that : but just look quietly on, and enjoy the fight, both of yon." 

Josephine shook her head with a sad smile: but Bose delivered 
herself thus, after a sob, "La, yes; I forgot: we have got a gentLeman 
now; that's one comfort." 

Edouard rose to the situation: ho saw that Perrin wonld lose no 
time; and that every day, or even hour, might be precious. Ho told 
them that the first thing he must do for them was to leave the oaat 
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pony he loved best on earth, and run down to the town to consult 
Heard the rival notary : he would be back by supper-time, when he 
boped they would do him the hononr, in a matter of such importance, 
to admit him to a fiomily counciL 

JoBephine assented with perfect simplicity; Bose with a deep blush* 
for she was too quick not to see all the consequences of admitting so 
brisk a wooer into a family council. 

It was a wet evening, and a sad and silent party sat round a wood 
firo in the great dining-hall. The baroness was almost prostrated by 
the scene with Perrin: and a sombre melancholy and foreboding 
weighed on all their spirits, when presently Edouard Kiviere entered 
briskly; and saluted them all profoundly, and opened the proceedings 
with a little favourite pomposity. ''Madam the baroness, and you 
Monsieur Aubertin, who honour me with your esteem, and you Made- 
moiselle de Beaurepaire, whom I adore, and you Mademoiselle Bose, 
whom I hoped to be permitted — ^you have this day done me the honour 
to admit me as your adviser ; I am here to lay my plans before you. 
I believe, madam, I have already convinced you that your farms are 
underlet, and your property lowered in value by general mismanage- 
ment: this was doubtless known to Perrin, and set him scheming. 
Well, I rely on the same circumstance to defeat him. I have con- 
sulted Picard and shown him the rent-roll and balance-sheet I had 
already shown you : he has confessed that the estate is worth more 
than its debts: so capitalists can safely advance the money. To- 
morrow morning, then, I ride to Commandant Baynal for a week's 
leave of absence : then, armed with Picard's certificate, shall proceed to 
my unde and ask him to lend the money. His estate is very small 
compared with Beaurepaire, but he has always farmed it himself. 
'Ill have no go-between,' says he, 'to impoverish both self and soil.' 
Ho is also a bit of a misanthrope, and has made me one. I have a very 
poor opinioii of my foUow-creatures^-^very " 
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" Well, liiit," Boid Rose, '' if he is all that, he will not sympathize with 
as, who have so mismanaged Beanrepaire. Will he not despise ns ?" 

Edonard was a little staggered, but Aubertin came to his aid. 

"Permit me, Josephine," said he. "Natoral history steps in here, 
&nd teaches by me,'its mouthpiece. A misanthrope hates all mankind, 
but is kind to every individual, generally too kind. A philanthTopo 
lovos the whole human race, but dislikes his wife, his mother, his 
brother, and his friends and acquaintances. Misanthrope is the potato; 
rough and repulsive outside, but good to the core. Philanthrope is a 
peach; his manner all velvet and bloom, his words sweet juice, his 
heart of hearts a stone. Let me read Philanthrope's book, and fall into 
the hands of Misanthrope.'' 

Edouard admitted the shrewdness of this remark. 

" And so," said he, "my misanthrope will say plenty of ?>iting words 
—which, by-the-by, will not hurt you, who will not hear them, only 
me— and then h^il lend us the money, and Beaurepaire will bo &ec: 
and I shall have had a hrnd in it ; hurrah !" 

Then came a delicioos hour to Edouard Riviere. Young and old 
poured out their glowing thanks and praises upon him till his cheeks 
burned Hke fire. 

The baroness was especially gratof al, and expressed a gentle r^rct 
that she could see no way of showing her gratitude except in words. 
What can we do for this little angel ?" said she, turning to Josephine. 
Leave that to me mamma," replied Josephine, turning her lovely 
r.yes fall on Edouard with a look the baroness misunderstood directly. 

She sat and watched Josephine and Edouard with comical severity all 
the rest of the time she was there; and, when she retired^ she kissed 
Rose affectionately, but whispered her eldest daughter, "I hope yon 
are not serious. A mere boy compared with you." 

"But such a sweet one," suggested Josephine apologetically. 

"What will the world come to?" said the baroness out loud ; aiid 
retreated with a sour glance at all of them— except Rose. 
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She bad not been gone five minutes when a letter came by messenger 
bo Edouard. It was from Picard. He read it out. 

" Perrin has lx)cn with me, to raise money. He wants it ]n forty- 
eight hours. Promises good legal security. I have agreed to try and 
arrange the matter for liim." 

They were all astonished at this. 

" The double-fac^d traitor," cried Edouard. , *' Stay ; wait a minute* 
Let us read it to an end." 

" This promise is of course merely to prevent liis going elsewhera 
A.t the end of the forty-oight hours I shall begin to make difficulties. 
Meantime, as Perrin is no fool, you had better profit to the full by this 
temporary delay." 

"Well done, Picard!" shouted Edouard. "Notary cut notary. ] 
won't lose an hour. Til start at five; Commandant Eaynal is an early 
riser himself." 

Accordingly, at five he was on the road ; Kaynal's quarters lay in the 
direct line to his uncle's place. Hefonnd the commandant at home; 
and was well received. Baynal had observed his zeal, and liked his 
manners. He gave him the week's leave, and kept him to breakfast, 
find had his horse well fed. At eight o'clock Edouard rode out of the 
premises in high spirits. At the very gate he met a gaunt figure 
*iding in on a squab pony. It was Perrin the notary coming id hot 
Qfuste to kis friend and employer, ^'ommondant Kaynal. 
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CHAPTER V. 

After Edouari's departure, Joseplime de Beaurepaire was sad, and 
weighed down with presentiments. She felt as soldiers sometimes feel 
who know the enemy is undermining them : no danger on the surface : 
nothing that can be seen, met, baffled, attacked, or evaded: in daily 
peril, all the more horrible that it imitates perfect serenity, they await 
the fatal match. She imparted her misgivings to Aubertin; but he 
assured her she exaggerated the danger. 

" We have a friend still more zealous and active than our enemy ; 
believe me your depression is really caused by his absence : we all miss 
the contact of that yoimg heroic spirit; we are a body, and he its 
soul." 

Josephine was silent, for she said to herself, " Why should I dash 
their spirits ? they are so happy and confident." 

Edouard had animated Rose and Aubertin with his own courage, 
and had even revived the baroness. 

It had been agreed between him and Picard that the latter should 
communicate with Dr. Aubertin direct, should anything fresh occur. 
And on the third day atter Edouard's departure, Picard sent up a 
private message. " Perrin has just sent me a line to say he will not 
trouble us, as he is offered the money in another quarter." 

This was a heavy blow: and sent them all to bed more or less 
despondent. 

The next day brought a long letter from Edouard to Rose,- telling 
her he had found his, uncle crusty at first : but at last with a little 
patience, and the co-operation of Martha, his uncle's old servant, and his 
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nurse, the old boy had come round. They might look on the affiiir 
as all but settled. 

The contents of this letter were conveyed to the baroness. The 
house brightened under it : the more so that there was some hope of 
their successful champion returning in person next day. Meantime 
Perrin had applied to Baynal for the immediate loan of a large sum 
of money on excellent security. Eaynal refused plump. Perrin rode 
away disconsolate. 

But the next day he returned to the charge with another pro- 
XX)sal: and the nature of this second proposal wo shall learn from 
events. 

The day Edouard was expected opened deliciously. It was a balmy 
morning, and tempted the sisters out before breakfast. They strolled 
on the south terrace with their arms round each other's waists, 
talking about Edouard, and wondering whether they should really 
see him before night. Bose owned she had missed him, and confessed 
for the first time she was a proud, and happy girL 

" May I tell him so ?" asked Josephine. 

" Not for all the world. Would you dare 7" 

Further discussion of that nice point was stopped by the baroness 
coming out leaning on Dr. Aubertin. 

Then— how we young people of an unceremonious age should have 
stared — ^the Demoiselles de Beaurepaire, inasmuch as this was their 
mother's first appearance, lowered their fair heads at the same time 
liko young poplars bowing to the wind, and so waited reverently till 
Bhe had slightly lifted her hands, and said ''God bless you, my 
children!" 

It was done in a moment on both sides, but fall of grace and piel y, 
and the charm of ancient manneiis. 

"How did our dear mother sleep?" inquired Josephine. Aubertin 
interposed with a thdciy that she slept very well indeed if she took 
what he gave her. 
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" Ay, «/," fiuggosted Eoee saucily. 

" I slept," said the baroness, " and I wish I had not ; for I dreamed '. 
%u ugly dream." Q^hey all gathered round her: and she told hex 
dream. 

" I thought I was with you all in this garden. I was admiring the 
kiowers and the trees ; and the birds were singing with all their might. 
Suddenly a dark cloud came; it cleared almost directly; but flowers, 
trees, sky, and birds were gone now; and I could see the Chateau itself 
no more. It means that I was dead. An ugly dream, my children ; an 
ugly dream." 

" But only a dream, dear mother," said Eose : then with a sweet ccm« 
solmg smile, " See here is your terrace and your •Chateau." 

''And here are your daughters," said Josephine; and they both came 
and kissed her to put their existence out of doubt. ''And here is your 
iEsculapius," said Aubertin. "And here is your Jacintha." 

"Break&st, madam," said Jacintha. "Breakfast, mesdemoiselles. 
Breakfast, monsieur :" dropping each a distinct curtsy in turn. 

"She has turned the conversation very agreeably," said the baroness* 
and went in leaning on her old friend. 

But the sisters lagged behind and took several turns in silence. Bose 
wiis the first to speak. " How superstitious of you !" 

" I said nothing." 

"No; but you looked volumes at me whilo mamma was telling her 
dream. For my part I feel sure love is stronger than hate; and we 
filiall stay all our days in this sweet place : and oh, Josey, am I not a 
happy girl that if s all owing to Urn!* 

At this moment Jacintha came running towards them. They took it 
for a summons to breakfkst, and moved to meet her. But they soon 
saw she was ahnost as white as her apron, and she came open-mouthed 
and wringing her hands. "What shall I do? what shall I do? Oh 
don't let my poor mistress know " 

They soon got from her tuac uard had just come from tho town ' 
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and learned the Chateau was sold, and the proprietor coming to take 
possession this very day. The poor girls were stupefied by the blow. 

Ifahything,,Josephine felt it worst. "It is my doing," she gasped, 
and tottered fainting. Eose supported her: she shook it off by a 
violent effort. *' This is no time for weakness," she cried wildly, 
''come to the Pleasaunce; there is water there. I love my mother, 
A\Tiat will I not do for her? I love my mother." 

Muttering thus wildly she made for the pond in the Pleasaunce. 
She had no sooner turned the angle of the Chateau than she started 
back with a convulsive cry, and her momentary feebleness left her 
directly ; she crouched against the wall and griped the ancient comer 
stone with her tender hand till it powdered, and she spied with dilating 
eye into the Pleasaunce, Eose and Jacintha panting behind her. Two 
men stood with their backs turned to her looking at the oak-tree ; one 
an officer in fall uniform, the other the human snake Perrin. Though 
the soldier's back was turned, his off-handed peremptory manner told 
her he was inspecting the place as its master. 

" The baroness ! the baroness !" cried Jacintha with horror. Thdy 
looked round, and the baroness was at their very backs. 
" What is it?" cried she gaily. 
"Nothing, mamma." 
" Let me see this nothing ?" 

They glanced at one another, and, idlo as the attempt was, the habit 
of Bjiaring her prevailed, and they flung themselves between her and 
the blow. 

" Josephine is not well," said Eose. " She wants to go in." Botli 
girls faced the^ baroness. 

" Jacintha," said the baroness, " fetch Dr. Aubertin. Therei I nave 
fsout her away. So now tell me why do you drive me back so. Some- 
thing has happened," and she looked keenly from one to the other. 

"Oh mamma, do not go that way: there are stranger }n the 
Pieasaimce. 
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Lot me see. So there are. Gall Jacintba back that I may order 
fliese people out of my premises." Josephine implored her to be 
calm. 

" Be calm when impertinent intruders come into my garden T* 

" Mother, they are not intruders.* 

" What do you mean ?* 

" They have a right to be in our Pleasaunce. They have bought the 
Chateau." 

*' It is impossible. He was to buy it for us — there is some mistake 
—-what man would kill a poor old woman like me! I will speak to 
this gentleman : he wears a sword. Soldiers do not trample on women. 
Ah! that man." 

The notary, attracted by her voice, was coming towards ber^ a "pKpa 
in his hand. 

Eaynal coolly inspected the tree^ and tapped it with his scabbard, 
and left Perrin to do the dirty work. The notary took off his hat, an4 
with a malignant affectation of respect, presented the baroness with 
a paper. 

The poor old thing took it with a curtsy, the effect of habit, and 
read it to her daughters as well as her emotion permitted, and the 
language; which was as new to her as the dialect of Cat Island to 
Columbus. 

*' Jean Raynal, domiciled by right, and lodging in fact at the Chateau ^ 
Beawepaire, acting by the pursuit and diligence <f Master Perrin, notary; 
7, OuiUaume Le Oras, bailiff, give notice to Josephine Aglae 8i, Croix de 
Beaur&paire, commonly oaUed the Baroness de Beawrepaire, having w 
known place of ahode — " 

"Oh!" 
^'but lodging wrongfuUy at the said Chateau of Beaurepaire, thai tkt & 
warned to decamp within twenty^owr hours — ' 

" To decamp !" 
^failing which that she wtU be thereto et^forced in the manner /or ^ 
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eeiM n%ade and provided with the aid ()f aUthe offleen and agente of the 
public foree,^ 

" Ah I DO messieurs, pray do not use force. I am frightened enough 
abeadj. I did not know I was doing anything wrong. I have 
been here thirty years. But, since Beaurepaire is sold, I comprehend 
perfectly that I must go. It is just. As you say, I am not in my own 
iiouso. I will go, gentlemen, I will go. Whither shall I go, Vij 
children ? The house where you were bom to me is ours no longer. 
Excuse me, gentlemen — this is nothing to you. Ah! sir, you haTO 
reyenged yoxirself on two weak women— may Heaven forgive you !" 

The notary turned on his heel. The poor baroness, all whose pride 
the iron law, with its iron gripe, had crushed into dismay and terror, 
appealed tp him. '' Oh, sir ! send me from the house, but not from 
the soil where my Henri is laid! is there not in all this domain a 
comer where she who was its mistress may lie down and die? Where 
is the new laron that I may ask this favour of him on my knees T 

Sho turned towards Baynal, and seemed to be going towards him 
with outstretched arms. But Bose checked her with fervour. 
''Mamma! do not lower yourself. Ask nothing of these wretches. 
Let us lose all, but not forget ourselves." 

The baroness had not her daughter's spirit. Her very person 
tottered under this blow. Josephine supported her, and the next 
moment Aubertin came out and hastened to her side. Her head fell 
back; what iittle strength she had £uled her; she was half lifted, ha)> 
led, into the house. 

Commandant Baynal was amazed at all this, and asked what the 
deuce was the matter. 

"Oh!" said the notary, ''we are used to these little scenes in our 
business." 

" But I am not," replied tho soldier. " You nevar told me thero was 
^ be all this fuss." 

Ho then dismissed hi0 Qnend rather abmnt'.ir and strode up a{>d 
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down the Pleasaunce. He twisted his moustaches, muttered, and 
"pested," and was ill at ease. Accustomed to march gaily into a Iotmi, 
and see the raiment, that was there before, marching gaily out, or 
vice vejrsd, and to strike tents twice a quarter at least, he was little 
prepared for such a scene as this. True, he did not bear all the 
baroness's words, but more than one tone of sharp distress reached 
him where he stood, and the action of the whole scene was so espres- 
sive, there was little need of words. He saw the notice given; the 
dismay it caused, and the old lady turn imploringly towards him with 
a speokmg gesture, and above all he saw her carried away, half 
fiednting, her hands clasped, her reverend face paJe. He was not a man 
of quick sensibilities. He did not thoroughly take the scene in at first: 
it grew upon him afterwards. 

" Confound it," thought he, " I am the proprietor. They all say sa 
Instead of which I feel like a thief. Fancy her getting so fond of a 
place as all this." 

Presently it occurred to him that the shortness of the notice might 
have much to do with her distress. " These notaries," said he 
to himself, ''understand nothing save law: women have piles of 
baggage, and can't strike tents directly the order comes, as we 
can. Perhaps if I were to give them twenty-four days instead 
of hours ?— hum !" 

With this the commandant feU Into a brown study. Now each 
of us has his attitude of brown study. One runs about the rooia 
like hyena in his den; another stands stately with folded arms 
(this one seldom thinks to the purpose); another siis cross-legged, 
brows lowered: another must put his head into his hand, and so 
keep it up to thinking mark: another must twiddle a bit of string, 
or a key ; grant him this, he can hatch an epic. This conmiandant 
must draw himself up very straight, and walk six paces and hac^i 
very slowly till the problem C5W solved : I suspect he hod done a 
^jXKl bit of sentinel work ir ^w ^me 
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Now whilst he was goarding the old oak-tree, for all the world u if 
it had been the gate of the Ttdleries or the barracks, Josephine de 
Beanrepaire came suddenly out from the house and crossed the 
Pleasaunce: her hair was in disorder, her maxmer wild: she passed 
swiftly into the park. 

Baynal recognised her as one of the &mily; and after a moment's 
reflection followed her into the x>ark with the good-natured intention of 
offering her a month to clear out instead of a day. 

But it was not so easy to catch her : she flew. He had to take his 
scabbard in his left hand and flEdrly run after her. Before he could 
catch her, she entered the little chapel. He came up and had his foot 
on the very step to go in, when he was arrested by that he heard 
within. 

Josephine had thrown herself on her knees and was praying aloud: 
praying to the Yirgin with sighs and sobs and aU her soul : wrestling 
so in prayer with a dead saint as by a strange perversity men cannot or 
will not wrestle with Him, who alone can hear a miUion prayers 
at once from a miUion different places,— can realize and be touched 
with a sense of all man's inflrmities in a way no single saint with 
his partial experience of them can realize and be touched by them; 
who unasked suspended the laws of nature that had taken a stranger's 
only son, and she a widow ; and wept at another great human sorrow, 
while the eyes of all the great saints that stood around it and Him were 
dry. 

Well, the soldier stood, his right foot on the step and his sword ir 
his left hand, transfixed: listening gravely to the agony of prayer the 
innocent young creature poured forth within — 

" Oh Madonna ! hear me : it is for my mother's life. She wiU die — 
cshe will die. You know she cannot Hve if she is taken away from her 
iioiise and from this holy place where she prays to you this many years. 
Oil Queen of Heaven ! put out your hand to us unfortunates ! Yirgin, 
Jiear a virgin : mother, listen to a child who prays for her mother's 
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lifel The doctor says she will not live away from here. She is toa 
old to wander oyer the world. Let them drive ns forth: we are 
yooDg, but not her^ mother, oh not her! Forgive the crael men 
that do this thing 1 — ttiey are like those who crucified your Son— they 
imow not what they are doing. But you, Queen of Heaver, you know 
all ; and, sweet mother, if you have kind sentiments towards me, poor 
Josephine, ah! show them now: for you know that it was I who 
insulted that wicked notary, and it is out of hatred to me he has sold 
our beloved house to a hard stranger. Look down on me, a chil: 
who loves her mother, yet wiU destroy her unless you pity mean; 
help me. Oh! what shall I say?— what shaUI do? mercy! mercy 
hr my poor mother, for me !" 

Here her utterance was broken by sobs. 

The soldier withdrew his foot quietly. Her words had knockec 
against his very breast bone. He marched slowly to and &o befort 
the chapel, upright as a dart and stiff as a ramrod, and actually 
pale : for even our nerves have their habits ; a woman's passionate 
grief shook him as a cannon fired over his head could not. 

Josephine nttle thought who was her sentinel. She came to the 
door at last, and there he was marching backwards and forwards 
upright and stiff. She gave a faint scream and drew back with a 
shudder at the sight of their persecutor. She even felt fEuntish at hnn, 
as women will in such cases. 

Not being very quick at interpreting emotion, Baynal noticed her 
alarm, but not her repugnance : he saluted her with military precision 
by touching his cap as only a soldier can, and said rather gently far 
liim, "A word with you mademoiselle!" 

She replied only by trembling. 

" Dont be frightened 1" said Eaynal, in a tone not very reassuring. 
** I propose an armistice.** 

'' I am at your disposal sir,** said Josephine, now assuming a calas' 
Sess that was belie4 by the lonsr swell of her heaving bosom. 
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" Ot conrse yon look on me as an enemy." 

"How can I do otherwise sir? yet perhaps 1 ought not. Yon did 
not know us. You just wanted an estate I suppose— and — oh I" 

" Well don't cry : and let us come to the point, since I am a man of 
few words." 

" K you please sir. My mother may miss me." 

"Well, I was in position on your flank when the notary deliyered 
liis fire. And I saw the old woman's distress." 

"Ah! sirl" 

" When you came flying out I followed to say a good word to you 
1 could not catch you. I listened while you prayed to the Virgin 
That was not a soldierlike trick you will say. I confess it" 

" It matters little, sir ; and you heard nothing I blush for." 

"No! by St. Denis; quite the contrary. Well, to the point Young 
lady, you love your mother." 

What has she on earth now, but her children's love?" 
Now look here young lady: I had a mother; I loved her in my 
humdrum way very dearly. She promised me faithfully not to die tiU 
I shc'old be a colonel : and she went and died before I was a com* 
mandant even; just before too." 

" Then I pity you," murmured Josephine ; and her soft purple eye 
liegan to dweU on him with less repugnance. 

" Thank you for that word my good young lady," said Eaynal. 
" Now I declare you are the first that has said that word to me about 
my losing the true friend, that nursed me on her knee and pinched 
and pinched to make a man of me. I should like to tell you about 
her and me." 

"I shall feel honoured," said Josephine politely, but with con« 
siderable restraint 

Then he told her all about how he had vexed her when he was a boy, 
and gone for a soldier though she was all for trade, and how he had 
been the more anxious to see her ei\joy his honours and saccesa 
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^ And mademoiselle/' said he appealingly, " the day this epauletto wai 
put on my shoulder in ItaJy, she died in Fazis. Ah! how conld yuu 
have the heart to do that my old woman T* 

The soldier's moustache qniyered, and he turned away bmsqaelyj 
and took several steps. Then he came back to Josephine. And to his 
infinite surprise saw that her purple eyes were thick with tears. 
"What? you are within an inch of crying for my mother, you who 
have your own trou,ble at this hour." 

" Monsieur, our situations are so alike I may weU spare some liitle 
sympathy for your misfortune." 

" Thank you my good young lady. Well then to business : while 
you were praying to the Virgin, I was saying a word or two for 
my part to her who is no more." 

"SirP 

'' Oh I it was nothing beautiful like the things you said to the other. 
Can I turn phrases? I saw her behind her little counter in the £ne 
Quincampoix: for she is a woman of the people is my mother. I saw 
myself come to the other side of the counter, and I said — ' Look here 
mother, here is the deyil to "paj about this new house. The old 
woman talks of dying if we take her from her home, and the young 
one weeps and prays to all the saints in Paradise : what shall we do-~ 
eh?' Then I thought my old woman said to me, 'Jean you are a 
soldier, a sort of vagabond; what do you want with a house in 
France? you who are always in a tent in Italy or Austria^ or who 
knows where. Have you the courage to give honest folk so much 
pain for a caprice? Come now,' says she, 'the lady is of my age 
say you, and I can't keep your fine house, because God has willed it 
otherwise : so give her my place : so then you can £Euicy it is me you 
haT« set down at your hearth: that will warm your heart up a 
\)it, you little scamp,' said my old woman in her rough way. She 
was not well-bred like you mademoiselle. A woman of the peopleii 
nothing morp *" 
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** Slie was a woman of God's own making, if she was liko that,* cried 
JTosephine, the tears now running down her cheeks. 

'' Ah, that she was ; she was. So between her and me it is settled 
—what are you crying for now f why yon have won the day: the fieid 
is yours: your mother and you remain; I decamp." He whipped 
\iis scabbard up with his left hand and was going off without another 
word if Josephine had not stopped him. 

" But sir, what am I to think? what am I to hope? it is impossible 
that in this short interview— and we must not forget what is due to 
you. You have bought the estate." 

" True ! well, we will talk over that to-morrow : but being turned 
out of the house, that was the bayonet thrust to the old lady. So you 
run in and put her heart at rest about it. Tell her that she may live 
and die in this house for Jean Baynal: and tell her about the old 
woman in the Mtie Qutncamjpoix, 
" God bless you Jean EaynaJ!" cried Josephine clasping her hands. • 
Are you going?" said he peremptorily. 
Oh yes I" and she darted towards the chateau. 
But when she had taken three steps she paused, and seemed irrc 
solute. She turned and in a moment she had glided to Baynal again 
and had taken his hand before he could hinder her, and pressed two 
velvet lips on it, and was away again, her cheeks scarlet at what she 
nja/d done, and her wet eyes beaming with joy. She skimmed the grass 
liko a lapwing : you would have taken her at this minute for Bose, or 
for VirgU's Camilla : at the gate she turned an instant and clasped her 
hands together, with such a look, to show Baynal she blessed him 
Q,Qaxa, then darted into the house. 

"Ahal my lady," said he as he watched her fly, "behold you 

changed a little since you came out" He was soon on the high road 

marching down to the town at a great rate, his sword clanking, and 

tbus ran his thoughts — "This does one good: you are right, my old 

^omaiL Your son's bosom feels as warm as toast. Long live the 
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five-&anc pieces! And they pretend money cannot make a fiolloir 
liappy. They lie ; it is because they do not know how to spend it" 

Meantime at the chateau, as still befalls in emei^encies and trials, 
the master spirit came out and took its real place. Bose was now the 
mistress of Beanrepaire ; she set Jacintha, and Dard> and the doctor, to 
pack np everything of value in the house. "Do it this moment," she 
cried ; " once that notary gets possession of the house it may be too 
late. Enough of folly and helplessness. We have fooled away house 
and lands : our moveables shall not follow them." 

The moment she had set the others to work, she wrote a single line 
to Biviere to tell him the chateau and lands were sold, and would he 
come to Beaurepaire at once? She ran with it herself to Bigofs 
lubeige, the nearest post-office, and then back to comfort her mother. 

The baroness was seated in her arm-chair, moamng and wringing her 
hands, and Bose was nursing and soothing her, and bathing her temples 
with her last drop of eau de Cologne, and trying in vain to put some of 
her own courage into her, when in came Josephine radiant with hap- 
piness, crying "joy! joy! joy!" and told her strange tale, with this 
di£ference, that she related her own share in it briefly and coldly, and 
was more eloquent than I about the strange soldier's goodness, and the 
interest her mother had awakened in his heart. And she told about 
the old wosnan in the Bue Quincampoix, her rugged phrases, and 
her ncble tender heart. The baroness, deaf to Bose's consolations, 
brightened up directly at Josephine's news, and at her glowing feuse as 
/.he knelt pouring the good news, and hope, and comfort, point blank 
mto her. Hut Bose chilled them both. 

"It is a generous offer," said she; "but one we cannot aco^i 
We cannot live under so great an obligation. Is all the generosity to 
be on the side of this Bonapartist? Are we noble in name only? 
What would our father have said to such a proposal T 

Josephine hung her head. The baroness groaned. 
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"^o mother/' continued Eose ; "let honse and land go^ but honom 
and true nobility remain." 

" What shall I do ? you are cruel to me, Eose." 

" Mamma," cried the enthusiastic girl, " we need depend on no one 
Josephine and 1 have youth and spirit." 

" But no money." 

" We have plenty of jewels, and pictures, and moveables. We cat 
take a farm." 

*' A iaxm !" shrieked the baroness. 

" Why his uncle has a farm, and we have had recourse to him foi 
help: better a farmhouse than an almshouse, though that almshouse 
were a palace instead of a chateau." 

Josephine winced and held up her hand deprecatingly. The baroness 
paled: it was a terrible stroke of language to come &om her daughter. 
She said sternly, " There is no answer to that. We were bom nobles, 
let us die fiarmers : only permit me to die first" 

" Forgive me, mother," said Eose kneeling. "I was wrong ; it is for 
me to obey you, not to dictate. I speak no more." And, after kissing 
her mother and Josephine, she crept away, but she left her words 
sticking in both their consciences. 

" His uncle," said the shrewd old lady. " She is ao longer a child ; 
and she says ma uncle. This makes me half suspect it is her that dear 
boy— Josephine, tell me the truth, which of you is it ?" 

"Dear mother, who should it be? they are nearly of an age: 
and what man would not love our sweet Eose, that had eyes or 
aheartr 

The baror^Fi* sighed deeply ; and was silent. After a while she said, 
" The moment they have a lover he detaches their hearts from their 
poor old mother. She is no longer what my Josephine is to me." 

<' Mamma, she is my superior. I see it more and more every day. 
She is proud: she is just; she looks at both sides. As for me, I am too 
apt to see only wnat *vill i^easo those I love.** 
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"And that is the daughter for me," cried the poor baroness opetiing 
her arms Tvide to her. 

The next morning when they were at breakfast, in came Jacintha to 
say the officer was in the dining-room and wanted to speak with the 
young lady he talked to yesterday. Josephine rose and went to him. 
*' Well mademoiselle/' said he gaily, "the old woman was right Here 
I have just got my orders to march : to leave France in a month. A 
pretty business it would have been if I had turned your mother out. 
So you see there is nothing to hinder you from living here." 

" In your house sir ?" 

" Why not, pray ?" 

" Forgive us. But we feel that would be unjust to you, humiliating 
to us : the poor are sometimes proud." 

" Of course they are," said Baynal : " and I don't want to offend your 
pride. Confound the house : why did I go and buy it ? It is no use to 
me except to give pain to worthy people." He then, after a moment's 
reflection, asked her if the matter could not be arranged by some third 
pariy, a mutual friend. *' Then again," said he, " I don't know any 
friend of yours." 

"Yes sir," said Josepnine; "we have one friend, who knows you, 
and esteems you highly." 

She wanted to name Edouard ; but she hesitated, and asked hJ 
conscience if it was fair to name liim: and while she blushed an(] 
hesitated, lo and behold a rival referee hove in sight. Eaynal saw him, 
suddenly opened a window and shouted "Hallo! come in here; you 
are wanted." 

Perrin had ridden up to complete the exodus of the de Beaurepaiies, 
and was strolling about inspecting the premises he had expelled them 
from. 

Here was a pretty referee ! 

Josephine almost screamed — '* What are you doing; that is out 
enem^ our bitterest enemy. He has only sold you the estate to Rpitt 
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iiB, not for the love of you. I had— we had — ^we mortified his vanity. 
It was not our fault : he is a viper. Sir, pray, pray, pray bo on yoiir 
^^uard against his counsels." 

These words spoken with rare fire and earnestness carried conviction : 
but it was too late to recall the invitation. The notary entered the 
room, and was going to bow obsequiously to Eaynal, when he caught 
sight of Josephine, and almost started. Eaynal, after Josephine's 
warning, was a little at a loss how to make him available ; and even 
that short delay gave the notary's one foiblo time to lead him into 
temptation. " Our foibles are our manias." 

"So," said he, "you have taken possession, commandant. These 
military men are prompt, are they not, mademoiselle?" 

"Do not address yourself to me sir, I beg," said Josepliiiio 
quietly. 

Perrin kept his self-conunand. " It is only as Commandant Eaynal's 
agent I presume to address so distinguished a lady : in that character 
I must inform you that whatever moveables you have removed are 
yours : those we find in the house on entering we keep." 

"Come, come, not so fast," cried Eaynal; "bother the chairs and 
tables ! that is not the point." 

*' Commandant," said the notary with dignity, " have I done any- 
thing to merit this? have I served your interests so iU that you with- 
draw your confidence from me ?" 

•' No, no, my good fellow; but you exceed your powers. Just now I 
want you to take orders, not give them." 

" That is only just," said Perrin, " and I recall my hasty remark ; 
excuse the susceptibility of a professional man, who is honoured with 
tlie esteem of his clients ; and f&vour me with your wishes." 

" All right," said Eaynal heartily. " Well then— I want made- 
xioiseUe 'and her family to stay here while I go to Egypt with 
Jxe First Consul. Mademoiselle makes difficulties; it offends her 
leiicac^/' 
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" Comedy !*' said the notary contemptuouflly. 

§ 

" Though her mother's life depends on her staying here.** 

" Comedy !" said Perrin. Eaynal frowned. 

" Her pride (begging her pardon) is greater than her affectioiL^ 

" Farce !" 

" I have pitched upon you to reconcile the two." 

" Then you have pitched upon the wrong man/' said Perrin blnnl}>. 
He added obsequiously, ''I am too much your Mend. She has boeL 
talking you over no doubt; but you have a friend, an Ulysses, who 
is deaf to the syren's voice. I will be no party to such a transao* 
tion. I will not co-operate to humbug my friend and rob him of his 
rights." 

If Josephine was inferior to the notary in petiy sharpness, she ww 
his superior in the higher kinds of sagacity; and particularly in 
instinctive perception of diaracter. Her eye flashed with delight at 
the line Perrin was now taking with Baynal. The latter speedily 
justified her expectations: he just told Perrin to be off, and send 
hiTn a more accommodating notary. 

" A more accommodating notary !" screamed Perrin, stung to madness 
by this reproach. ^ There is not a more accommodating notary in 
Europe. Ungrateful man! is this the return for all my zeal, my 
integrity, my unselfishness? Is there another agent in 'the world who 
would have let such a bargain as Beaurepaire fall into your hands? 
It serves me right for deviating from the rules of business. Send me 
another agent — oh!" 
*"^ The honest soldier was confused. The lawyer's eloquence ove^ 
powered him. He felt guilty. Josephine saw his simplicity and made 
a cut witn a woman's two-edged sword. "Sir," said she cooUy;, "do 
you not see it is an affair of money? This is his way of saying p«y 
me handsomely for so unusual a commission." 

" And I'll pay him double," cried Eaynal catching the idea ; " doD'k 
be alarmed, I'll pay you for it." 
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And my zeal, my devotion ?** 

Put 'em in figures." 

And my prob— ?" 
" Add it up." 
" And my integ— ?" 

*' Add them together: and don't bother me." 
"I see ! I see ! my poor soldier. You are no match for a woman's 
tongue." 

" Nor for a notary's. Go to h — , and send in your bill !" roared 
the soldier in a fnry. "Well, will you go?" and he marched at 

him. 
The notary scuttled out, with something between a snarl and a 

squeak. 

Josephine hid her face in her hands. 

" What is the matter with you?" inquired EaynaL "Not crying 
again, surely I" 

" Me 1 I never cry — hardly. I hid my face because I could not 
help laughing. You frightened me, sir," said she : then very demurely, 
•■» I was afraid you were going to beat him." 

'' No, no ; a good soldier never leathers a civilian if he can possiUj 
help it ; it looks so bad ; and before a lady !" 

" Oh, I would have forgiven you monsieur," said Josephine benignly. 
and something like a little sun danced in her eye. 

" Now mademoiselle, since my referee has proved a pig, it is your 
turn. Choose you a mutual friend." 

Josephine hesitated. " Ours is so young. You know him very well. 
You are doubtless the commandant of whom I once heard him speak 
wiih such admiration : his name is Biviere, Edouard Eiviere." 

*' Know him? he is my best officer, out and out." And without a 
moment's hesitation he took Edouard's present address, and accepted 
that youthful Daniel as their referee; then looked at his watch and 
iQiirched off to his public duties with sabre clanking at his heel^- 
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The notary went home gnashing his teeth. His sweet royenge wn 
turned to wormwood this day. Raynal*s parting commissions rang in 
his ear: in his bitter mood the want of logical sequence in the two 
orders disgusted him. . 

So he inverted them. 

He sent in a thundering bill the very next morning, but postponed 
the other commission till his dying day. 

As for Josephine she came into the drawing-room beaming with 
love and happiness^ and after kissing both her mother and Rose 
with gentle violence, she let them know the strange turn things 
had taken. 

And she whispered to Rose, " Only think! your Edouard to be aw 
referee r* 

Rose blushed and bent over her work; and wondered how Edouarl 
would discharge so grave an office. 

The matter approached a climax: for, as the reader is aware 
Edouard was hourly expected at Beaurepaire. 

He did not come; but it was not his fault. On receiving Rose's 
letter he declined to stay another hour at his tncle's. . 

He flung himself on his horse ; and, before he was well settled on 
the stirrups, the animal shied violently at a wheelbarrow some fool 
had left there ; and threw Edouard on the stones of the courfyaid. 
He jumped up in a moment and laughed at Marthe's terror; meantime 
a farm-servant caught the nag and brought him back to his work. 

But when Edouard went to put his hand on the saddle^ ho foiuid it 
would not obey hinu *'Wait a minute," said he; "my arm is bo- 
numbed." 

" Let me see 1" said >the Ikrmer, and examined the limb liimself ; 
" benumbed? yes; and no wonder. Jacques, get on tho brute and 
ride for the surgeon." 

" Are you mad, uncle?*' cried Edouard. "I can't ^pare my hcsa^ 
M I want no surgeon: it will be well directly." 
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" It will be worse before it is better." 

" I don't know what you mean, nncle; it is only nnmbeil, ah ' it 
hurts when I mb it." 

" It is WDrse than nnmbed, boy : it is broken." 

"Broken? nonsense:" and he looked at it in piteous bef\*iivler- 
meut : " how can it be broken ? it does not hurt except when I 
tench it." 

" It will hurt : I know all about it. I broke mine fifteen years ago : 
fell off a haystack." 

** Oh how unfortunate I am !" cried Edouard, pitoously. " But I will 
go to Beaurepaire all the same. I can have the thing mended thero^ 
as well afi here." 

" You will go to bed," said the old man, quietly; "that is where 
yoiCU go.*' 

" ril go to blazes sooner," yelled the young one. 

The old man made a signal to his myrmidons, whom Marthe's cries 
had brought around, and four stout fellows took hold of Edouard by 
tbo legs and the left shoulder and carried him up-stairs raging and 
kicking ; and deposited him on a bed. 

Presently he b^an to feel faint, and so more reasonable. They cut 
his coat off, and put him in a loose wrapper, and after considerable 
delay the surgeon came, and set his arm skilfully, and behold this 
ardent spirit caged. He chafed and fretted sadly. Fortitude was not 
his forte. 

It was two day« after his accident. He was lying on his back, 
environed by slops and cursing his evil fate, and fretting his soul out 
of its fleshly prison, when suddenly he heard a cheerful trombone 
saying three words to Marthe, then came a clink-clank, and Martlie 
ushered into the sick-room the Commandant Baynal. The sick man 
raised himself in bed, with great surprise and joy. 

" Oh commandant, this is kincj to come and see your poor oflScer in 
purgatory." 
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" Ah/' cried Baynal, " yon see I know what it is. 1 have been 
chained down by the ann, and the 1^, and all : it is deadly tiresome.''* 

" Tiresome! it is — it is- -oh dear commandant. Heaven bless yon 
for coming !" 

" Ta! ta! ta ! I am come on my own business.** 

"All the better. I have nothing to do; that is what kills me. Vm 
eating my own heart." 

*' Cannibal ! Well my lad, since yon are in that hnmonr, cheer up, 
for I bring you a job, and a tough one ; it has puzzled me." 

'* "What is it, commandant ? What is it f 
Well, do you know a house and a family called Beaurepaire 7" 
Do I know Beaurepaire ?* 

And the pale youth turned very red ; and stared with awe at this 
wizard of a commandant He thought he was going to be called over 
the coals for frequenting a disaffected family. " Well," said Raynal, 
" I have been and bought this Beaurepaire." 

Edouard uttered a loud exclamation. " It was you bought it ! sha 
never told me that." 

"Yes," said Baynal, "I am the culprit; and we have fxed on you 
to undo my work without hurting their pride too much, poor souls ; 
but let UB begin with the facts." 

Then Baynal told him my story after his fashion. Of course I shall 
not go and print his version ; you might like his concise way betttr 
than my verbose ; and Fm not here to hold up any man*s coat tails. 
Short as he made it, Edouard's eyes were moist more than once ; and 
at the end he caught Baynal's hand and kissed it. Then he asked 
time to reflect ; " for," said he, " I must try and be just." 

*' 111 give you an hour," said Baynal, with an air of grand, muni- 
ficence. The only treasure he valued was Time. 

In less than an hour Edouard had solved the knot, to his eatix6\ 
Bfltibtaction; he even gave the commandant particular instruct 
fior carrying out his sovereign decree. Baynal r^^ved these ord< 
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from liis subordinate with that simpKcity which formod part of his 
amazing charactor, and rode home relieved of all responsibilily in 

the matter. 

Commandant Eaynal to Mademoiselle de Beanropaire. 

" Mademoiselle, — Before I amid find time to vrrUe to our referee, r^vs 
oaime in that he had just broken his arm ;" 

*0h 1 oh, dear ! onr poor Edonard !" 

And if poor Edonard had seen the pale faces, and heard the faltering 
accents, it would have reconciled him to his broken arm almost. This 
hand-grenade the commandant had dropped so coolly among them, 
it was a long while ere they oonld recover from it enough to read the 
rest of the letter: — 

** ao I rode over to him, and found him on his hack, fretting for want of 

something to do, I told him the whde story. He wndertooh the business, 

I have received his instructions, and next week shaU be at his quarters to 

dear off his arrears of business, and make acquaintance with all your 

fam/Qy, jf they permit, 

"Eatnal." 

As the latter part of this letter seemed to require a reply, the 

baroness wrote a polite note, and Jacintha sent Dard to leave it for 

the commandant at Eiviere's lodgings. But first they all sat down and 

wrote kind and pitying and soothing letters to Edonard. Need I say 

, these letters fell upon him like balm ? 

They all inquired carelessly in their postscripts, what he had decided, 
as their referee. He replied mysteriously, that they would know that 
in a week or two. Meantime, all he thought it prudent to tell them 
was, that he had endeavoured to be just to both parties. 

" Little solemn puppy,'' said Hose, and was racked with curiosity. 
Next week Baynal called on the baroness. She received him alooe. 
SPliej talked about Madame Baynal. The neitt day he dined with tha 

H 
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whole party, and the c(»iiinandanf s inaniiBrs were the oppogite of T^hai 
the baroness had inculcated. But she had a strong prejudice in his 
favour. Had her feelings been the other way his brtisquerie would 
have shocked her. It amused her. If people's hearts are with you, 
that fDr their heads ! 

He came every day for a week, chatted with the baroness, walked 
with the young ladies, and when after work he came over in the 
evening. Rose used to cross-examine him : and out came such descrip- 
tions of battles and sieges, such heroism and such simplicity mixed, 
as made the evening pass delightfally. On these occasions the young 
ladies fixed their glowing eyes on him, and drank in his character as 
well as his narrative, in which were fewer "Ts" than in anything of 
the sort you ever read, or heard. 

At length, Rose contrived to draw him aside, and hiding her curiosity 
under feigned nonchalance, asked her what the referee had decided. 
He told her that was a secret for the present. 

"Well but," said Rose, "not from me. Edouard and I have no 
secrets." 

"Come thafs good,*' said Raynai: "why you are the very one he 
warned me against the most ; said you were as curious as Mother Eve ; 
and as sharp as her needle." 

Then he is a little scurrilous traitor," cried Rose, turning very red ; 
so that is how he talks of me behind my back ; and calls me an angel 
to my face; 111 pay him for this. Do tell me, Commandant; never 
mind what he says." 

" What, disobey orders ?" 

" Orders ? to you from that boy 1" 

" Oh," said Raynai, " for that matter, we soldiers are used to command 
one moment; and obey the next." 

In a word, this military pedant was impracticable, ar.d Rose gave Idn 
ap in disgust, and began to call up a sulky look, when the other t^o 
-'»ing his praises. For thn old lady pronounced him charming * and 
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Josephine said he was a man of crystal ; never said a word he did lot 
meaiii and she wished she was like him. Bnt the baroness thought this 
was going a little too far. 

"No, thank yon/' said she hastily, "he is a man: a thorough man. 
lie would make an intolerable woman. A fine life, if one had a parcel 
of women abont, all blurting ont their real minds every moment, and 
never smoothing matters." 
"Mamma, what a horrid picture !" chuckled Boee. 
She then proposed that at his next visit tliey should all three 
make an earnest appeal to him to let them know what Edouard had 
decided. 

But Josephine begged to be excused; feared it would be hardly 
delicate; and said languidly that for her part she felt they were in 
good hands; and prescribed patience. The baroness acquiesced, and 
poor Bose and her curiosity were baffled on every side. 

At last, one fine day her torments were relieved without any further 
exertion on her part. Jacintha bounced into the drawing-room with a 
notice that the commandant wanted to speak to Josephine a minute out 
in the Pleasaunoe. 

"How droll he is," said Bose; " fitncy sending in for a young lady 
like that : don't go Josephine : how he would stare V* 

" My dear I no more dare disobey him than if I was one of his 
soldiers." And she laid down her work, and rose quietly to do what 
she was bid. "■ " - ' 

"Well," said Bose, superciliously, "go to your commanding officer. 
And oh, Josephine, if you are worth anything at all, do get out of him 
what that Edouard has settled." 

Josephine kissed her, and promised to try. After the first salutation, 
there was a certain hesitation about Baynal which Josephine had never 
seen a trace of in him before. So to put him at his ease and at the 
sumo time keep her promise to Bose, she asked timidly if their mutual 
friend bad been able to suggest anything 
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" Wliat, don't yon know that I have been acting ail along upoo \m 
instructions ?" answered Baynal. 

" No indeed ! and yon have not told ns what he advised.*' 

"Told you? why of course not^they were secret instructions. I 
have obeyed one set, and now I come to the other, and there is tho 
difficulty ; being a kind of warfiaxe I know nothing about." 

" It must be savage warfare then/' suggested the lady politely. 

''Not a bit of it Now who would have thought I was such a 
oward?" 

Josephine was mystified: however, she made a shrewd guess. "Do 
you fear a repulse from any one of t^ ? Then I sappoee you modltate 
some extravagant act of generosity." 

"Not I." 

" Of delicacy then." 

" Just the reverse. Confound the young dog, why is he not here to 
help me ?" 

" But after all," suggested Josephine, " you have only to carry out 
his instructions." 

" That is true ! that is true ! but when a fellow is a coward, a pcd- 
tioon, and all that sort of thing." 

This repeated assertion of cowardice on the part of the living Xla- 

mascus blade that stood bolt upright before her, struck Josephine as so 

^ .: fpiuij[ thatt she laughed merrily, and bade him fancy it was only a fort 

r He'wf^ atfecking instead of the terrible Josephine; whom none but 

eroes feared, she assured him. 

This encouragement, uttered in jest, was taken in earnest. Tne 
soldier thanked her, and rallied visibly at the comparison. " All right," 
said he ; "as you say, it is only a fort so ^Mademoiselle 1* 

"Monsieur!" 
Hum ! will you lend me your hand for a moment ?" 
My hand I what for ? — ^there," and she put it out an inob a roiOTm 

Ba took it« and inspected it dosely. 



tt 
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'' A. charming hand : the hand of a yirtuons woman V 

"Yes/' said Josephine, as cool as a cucmnbor, too Bublisiely and 
absurdly innocent even to blush. 

" Is it your own 2'* 

*'SirP She Unshed at that 1 can tell yoo. 

* Because if it was, I would ask you to gm> it me. (r?o fiiod tno 
first shot any way.") 

Josephine whipped her hand off his palm, where it lay like cream 
epilt on a trencher. 

*' Ah ! I see ; you are not free : you have a lover." 

** No ! no !" cried Josephine in distress ; " I love nobody but my mother 
■ and sister; I never shall." 

" Your mother !" cried Kaynal, " that reminds me ; he told me to ask 
her; by Jove I think he told me to ask her first/' and Baynal up with 
his scabbard and was making off. 

Josephine begged him to do nothing of the kind. 
. ** I can save you the trouble," said she. 

"Ah, but my instructions! my instructions!" cried the military 
• pedant, and ran off into the house, and left Josephine " planted there," 
as they say in France. 

Baynal demanded a private interview of the baroness, so signi- 
ficantly and jmceremoniously, that Hose had no alternative but to 
retire, but not without a glance of defiance at the bear. She ran 
straight, without her bonnet, into the Pleasaunce, to slake Her cu- 
riosity at Josephine. That young lady was walking pensively^ but 
turned at sight of Boee, and the castors came together with a clash 
of tongues. 

" Oh, Eoee, he hm 1" 

« Oh 1" 

So nimbly does the female mind run cm iiB little beaten tracks, that li 
took no more than those syllables, for even these innocent young womtdi 
to communicate that Baynal had popped. 
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Josepliine apologised for this weakness in a heia ** It wasat hia 
fault/' said she. " It is yonr Edouard who set him to do it." 

'' My Edouard? Don't talk in that horrid way; I have no Edooaid. 
Yon said ' no ' of course." 

" Something of the kind.' 

" What, did you not say 'no' plmnpf* 

" I did not say it brutally, dear." 

" Josephine you frighten me. I know you oant say ' no ' to any one ; 
and if you don't say 'no' plump to such a man as this you might as 
well say 'yes.'" 

" Well, love," said Josephine, " you know our mother will relieve mo 
of this ; what a comfort to have a mother !" 

They waited for Baynal's de^Kirt ure, to go to the baroness. They had 
to wait a long time. Moreover, when he did leave the Chateau, he came 
straight into the Fleasaunce. At sight of him Bose seized Josephine 
tight and bade her hold her tongue, as she could not say " no " plump 
to any one. Josephine was fiu: from raising any objection to the 
arrangement. 

" Monsieur," said Bose, before he could get a word out, even if she 
had not declined, "i could not consent." 

Baynal tapped his forehead reflectively, and drew forth from momoiy 
that he had no instructions whatever to ask her consent. 

She coloured high : but returned to the charge. 

" Is her own consent to be dispensed with too ? She declined the 
honour, did she not ?" 

" Of course she did : but this was anticipated in my instructiaiis. 1 
am to be sure and not take the first two or three refusals." 

"Oh! Josephine, look at that insolent boy: he has found you 
out." 

" Insolent boy l" cried Baynal; " why it is the refiBroo of your own 
choosing, and as well behaved a lad as Qver I aaw^ and a zeakMH 
officer." 
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'* My kind friends," put in Josephine, with a sweet langnor, " I cannot 
let you quarrel about a straw.'' 

" It is not about a straw," said Raynal, " it is about you." 

" The distinction involves a compliment sir," said Josephine ; then siie 
turned to Eose ; " is it possible yoji do not see Monsieur Eaynal's strange 
proposal in its true light ? and you so shrewd in general. He has no 
personal feeling whatever in this eccentric proceeding: he wants to 
make us all happy, especially my mother, without seeming to lay us 
under too great an obligation. Surely good-nature was never carried s& 
far before ; ha! ha! Monsieur, I will encumber you with my friendship 
for ever, if you permit me, but farther than that I will not abuse your 
generosity." 

" Now look here, mademoiselle," began Baynal bluntly, " I did start 
with a good motive at first, that there's no denying. But, since I have 
been every day in your company, and seen how good and kind you are 
to all about you, I have turned selfish ; and I say to myself, what 8 
comfort such a wife as you would be to a soldier ! Why only to have 
you to write letters home to, would be worth half a fellow's pay. Do 
you know sometimes when I see the fellows writing their letters it gives 
me a knock here to think I have no one at all to write to." 

Josephine sighed. 

" So you see I am not so mighty disinterested. Now, mademoiselle, 
you speak so charmingly, I can't tell what you mean: can't tell whether 
you say 'no,' because you could never like me, or whether it is out of 
delicacy, and you only want pressing. So I say no more at present : it 
is a standing offer. Take a day to consider. Take two if you like. / 
must go to the barracks— good-day." 

" Oh ! this must be put an end to at onoe," said Bose. 

" With all my heart," replied Josephine : "but how?" 

*' Come to our mother, and settle that," said the impetuous sister, ^u4 
nearly dragged the languid one into the drawing-toom. 

1\> their surprise they found the baroness walking up and down tha 
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room with Turasiial alacrity for a person of her years. She no sooner 
caught sight of Josephine than she threw her arms open to her with 
ioyfol vivacity, and kissed her warmly. " My love, yon have saved us. 
I am a happy old woman. If I had all France to pick from I could not 
have found a man so worthy of my Josephine. He is brave, ho is hand- 
some, he is young, he is a rising man, he is a good son, and good sons 
make good husbands— and— I shall die at Beaurepaire, shall I nat^ 
Madame the Commandante ?" 

Josephine held her mother round the neck, but never spoke. After a 
silence she held her tighter^ and cried a Httle. 

** "What is it ?" asked the baroness confidentially of Rose, but without 
showing any very profound concern. 

" Mamma! mamma! she does not love him.** 

" Love him ? She would be no daughter of mine if she loved a mar 
at sight. A modest woman loves her husband only." 

" But she scarcely knows Monsieur Raynal." 

" She knows more of hini than I knew of your £Either when I married 
him. She knows his virtues and appreciates them. I have heard her, 
oave I not love ? Esteem soon ripens into love when they are once 
feirly married." 

"Mother, does her silence then tell you nothing? Her tears— are 
Ihey nothing to you ?" 

" Silly child ! These are tears that do not scald. The sweet soul 
«7eeps because she now for the first time sees she will have to leave 
tier mother. Alas! my eldest, it is inevitable. Mothers are not 
immortal. While they are here it is their duly to choose good hu» 
bands for their daughters. My youngest I believe has chosen for 
herself— like the nation. But for my eldest I choose. We shall see 
which chooses the best. Meantime we stay at Beaurepaire— tlianks 
to my treasure here." 

''Josephine! Josephine! you don-t say one word?" oriod Rose is 
dismay. 
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* What ca» 1 say ? I love my mother and I love yoa. ifcu draw me 
dilTercnt ways. I want you to be both happy." 

''^ Then if yon will not speak out I must. Mother do not deceive 
yourself: it is duty alone that keeps her silent : this match is odious 
to her." 

" Then we are ruined. Josephine, is this match odious to yon ?* 

" Not exactly odious : but I am very, very indifferent." 

" There !" cried Rose triumphantly. 

" There !" cried the baroness in the same breath, triumphantly. " She 
esteems his character; but his person is indifferent to her: in other 
words she is a modest girl, and my daughter ; and let me tell you. Rose, 
that, but for the misfortunes of our house, both my daughters would be 
married as I was, without knowing half as much of their husbands as 
Josephine knows of this brave, honest, generous, filial gentleman." 

" Well then, since she will not speak out, I will. Piiy me : I love her 
60. If this stranger, whom she does not love, takes her away from us, 
he will kill me. I shall die ; oh 1" 

Josephine left her mother and went to console Rose. 

The baroness lost her temper at this last stroke of opposition. " Now 
the truth comes out, Rose; this is selfishness. Do not deceive youreeii 
— selfishness 1" 

" Mamma I" 

" You are only waiting to leave me yoursdl Tet your eldest sister, 
forsooth, must be kept here for you,— till then." She added more 
gently, " let me advise you to retire to your own room, and examine 
your heart fairly. You will find there is a strong dash of egoism in aU 
this." 

"If I do " 

" You will retract your opposition." 

<' My heart won't let me : but I will despise myself, and be silent 

And the young lady, who had dried her eyes the moment she was 
accused of selfishness^ walked, head erect, from the room. Josephine 
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cast a deprecating glance at her mother. " Tee, my angel !" said tlio 
latter, " I wa«t harsh. But we are no longer of one mindj and I snppoee 
never shall be again." 

" Oh yes, we shalL Be patient ! Mother— yon shall not learo 
Leanrepaire." 

The baroness coloured fisdntly at these four last words of lier daughter, 
and hung her head. 

Josephine saw that, and darted to her and covered her with kisses. 

That day the doctor scolded them both. " You have put youi 
mother into a high fever," said he: "here's a pulse; I do wish you 
would be more considerate." 

The commandant did not come to dinner as usual. The evening 
passed heavily : their hearts were full of uncertainty. 

" We miss our merry spirited companion," said the baroness with a 
grim look at Eose. Both young ladies assented with ludicrous eagerness 

That night Eose came and slept with Josephine, and more than once 
she awoke with a start and seized Josephine convulsively and held her 
tight. 

Accused of egoism ! at first her whole nature rose in arms against 
the charge : but after a while, coming as it did fix)m so revered a 
person, it forced her to serious self-examination. The poor girl said to 
herself, " Mamma is a shrewd woman. Am I after all deceiving 
myself? Would she be happy, and am I standing in the way?" In 
the morning she begged her sister to walk with her in the park, so 
that they might be safe from interruption. 

There she said sadly she could not understand her own sister. 
" Why are you so calm, and cold, while I am in tortures of anxiely I 
ILive you made some resolve and not confided it to your Eose ?" 

** No love," was the reply; " I am scarce capaWn of a resolution; 1 
■m a mere thing that drifts." 

'' Let me put it in other words them. How will this end?'' 

•* I hardly know." 
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" iN) yon meac to marry Monsieur Baynal then V answer me that." 

" ^o, bnt I shonld not wonder if he were to many me * 

•' But you said ' no.' " 

" Yeo I said ' no * once." 

" And don't you mean to say it again, and again, and again, till king 
dom come ?" 

" What is the use? you heard him say he woxdd not desist any the 
more, and I care too little about the matter to go on persisting, ana 
persisting, and persisting." 

'' Why not, if he goes on pestering, and pestering, and pestering f* 

"Ah, he is like you, aU energy, at all hours; but I have so littlo 
VKhere my heart is unconcerned: he seems too to have a wish: I have 
none either way, and my conscience says ' marry him l' " 

" Your conscience say marry one man when you love another ?" 

" Heaven forbid I Bose, I love no one : J have loved : but now my 
heart is dead and silent : only my conscience says, ' you are the cause 
of all your mother's trouble : you are the cause that Beaurepaire was 
sold. Now you can repair that mischief and at the same time make a 
brave man happy, our benefactor happy.' It is a great temptation : I 
hardly know why I said 'no ' at all, surprise i)erhap6— or to please 
you, pretly one." 

Bose groaned : "Are you then worth so little that you would throw 
yourself away on a man who does not love you, nor want you, and is 
quite as happy single?" 

" No ; not happy: he is only stout-hearted and good, and therefore 
content ; and he is a character that it would be easy — in short, I feel 
my power here : I could make that man happy : he has nobody to write 
lo even, when he is away—poor fellow !" 

" I shall lose all patience," cried Eose : " you are at your old trick, 
thinking of everybody but yourself: I let you do it in trifles, but I love 
you tcio well to permit it when the happiness of your whole life is at 

r 

stake. I must be satisfied on one point, or else this marriage shaU 
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jusve^ take place: Just answer me this; if Camilla Dt\jardin stixxL oo 
one side and Monsieur Baynal on the other, and both asked your hand 
which would you take ?" 

" That will neyer be. Whose ? Not his whom I despise. Esteem 
might ripen into love, but what must contempt end in 2" 

This reply gave Bose great satisflEiction. To exhaust all awkward 
contingencies, she said, " One question more, and I have done. Sup- 
IK)se Camille should turn out— be not quite— what shall I say — ^inex- 
• cusable ?** 

At this unlucky gush, Josephine turned pale, then red, then pale 
again, and cried eagerly, '' Then all the world should not part u& 
Why torture me with such a question ? Ah ! you have heard some- 
thing " « And in a moment the laya of passion burst wildly through its 
thin sheet of ice. " I was blind. This is why you would save me 
from this unnatural marriage. You are breaking the good news to me 
by degrees. There is no need Quick— quick — let me have it. I 
have waited three years ; I am sick of waiting. Why don't you speak? 
Why don't you tell me ? Then I will tell you. He is alive- lie is wcH 
— he is coming. It was not he those soldiers saw ; they were so far off. 
How could they tell ? They saw an uniform but not a face. Perhaps 
he has been a prisoner, and so could not write ; could not come : but 
he is coming now. Why do you groan ?— why do you turn pale ? — ah 1 
I sec ; I have once more deceived myself. I was mad. He I love is 
still a traitor to France and me, and I am wretched for ever. Oh. 1 that 
I were dead! oh I that I were dead ! No; don't speak to me: never 
mind me; this madness will pass as it has before, and leave me a dead 
thing among the living. Ah I sister, why did you wake me from mj 
dream ? I was drifting so calmly, so peacefolly, so dead, and painless 
drifting over the dead sea of the heart towards the living waters (A 
gratitude and duty. I was going to make more than one worthy soul 
happy; and seeing them happy I should have been content and 
usefo]— what am I now ?— and comforted other hearts, and died joyful 
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—and young For God is good ; he releases the meek and patient from 
their burdens." 

With this came a flood of tears ; and she leaned against a bough with 
ner forehead on her arm, bowed like a wounded lily. 

*' Accursed be that man's name, and my tx)ngue if ever I utter it 
again in your hearing," cried Eose weeping bitterly. *' You are wiser 
than I, and every way better. Oh ! my darling, dry your tears. Here 
he comes : look! riding across the park." 

" Rose," cried Josephine hastily, " I leave aU to you. Beceive 
Monsieur BaynaJ, and decline his offer if you think proper. It is you 
who love me best My mother would give me up for a house; for an 
estate, poor dear." 

" I would not give you for all the world.* 

" I know it. I trust all to you." 

" WeU but don't go ; stay and hear what I shall say.** 

*' Oh! no; that poor man is intolerable to me now. Lot mo avoid 
his sight, and think of hils virtues." 

Rose was left alone, mistress of her sister's fate. She put her head 
into her hands and filled with anxiety and sudden doubt. 

Like a good many more of us, she had been positive so long as the 
decision did not rest with her. But with power comes responsibility, 
with responsibility comes doubt. Easy to be an advocate in re incertd ; 
hard to ^ the judge. And she had but a few seconds to think in; for 
Baynal was at hand. The last thing in her mind before he joined her 
was the terrible power of that base Gamille over her sister. She de- 
spaired of curing Josephine. But a husband might. There's such 
divinity doth hedge a husband in innocent girls' minds. 

" Well, little lady," began Raynal, " and how are you and how is my 
£iother-in-law that is to be— or is not to be, as your sister pleases ; and 
now is she f have I frightened her away ? There were two petticoats 
3Uid now there is but one." 

'* She left me to answer yon.* 



it 
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" All the worse for me : I am not to your taste," 
Do not say that/' said Ecxso ahnost hysterically. 
Oh! it is no sacrilege. Not one in fifty likes mo." 

• But I do like you, sir." 

'* Then why won't you let me have your sister ?" 

" I have not quite decided that you shall not have her," faltered priof 
Rose. She murmured on, " I dare say you think me very unkind, very 
selfish. But put yourself in my place. I love my sister as no man can 
ever love her I know : my heart has been one flesh and one soul with 
hers all my life. A stranger comes and takes her away from mo as if 
she was I don't know what; his portmanteau; takes her to Sgypt, 
Dh! oh! oh!" 

Raynal comforted her. 

** What do you think I am such a brute as to take that delicate 
creature about fighting with me ? why the hot sand would choke her, 
to begin. No. You don't take my manoeuvre. I have no family; I 
try for a wife that will throw me in a mother and sister. You will 
live all together the same as before, of course; only you must let mo 
make one of you when I am at home. And how often will that be? 
Besides, I am as likely to be knocked on the head in Egypt as not; yoc 
are worrying yourself for nothing, little lady." 

Ho uttered the last topic of consolation in a broad, hearty, hillsdcfus 
tone, like a trombone impregnated with cheerful views of fote. 

" Heaven forbid!" cried Rose: " and it will, for even I shall pray for 
you now. What, you will leave her at home? forgive me for not see- 
ing all your worth : of course I knew you were an angel, but I had tlz 
idea you were a duck. You are just the man for my sister. She likee 
to obey : you are all for commanding. So you see. Then she never 
thinks of herself : any other man but you would impose on her good* 
nature ; but you aie too generous to do that. So you see. Then sho 
esteems you so highly. And one whom I esteem (between you and 
mo) has chosen you for her." 
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" Then say yes and haye done with it/' suggested the Bti-aightforwnrd 
Boldicr. 

•' Why should I say 'no?* you will make one another happy some 
day : you are both so good. Any other man but you would tear her 
from me ; but you are too just, too kind. Heaven will reward you. 
No ! I will. I will giye you Josephine : ah my dear brother-in-law it 
is the most precious thing I have to give in the world." 

" Thank you tlien. So that is settled. Hum ! no it is not quite : 1 
forgot : I have something for you to read : an anonymous letter. J got 
it this morning ; it says your sister has a lover." 

The letter ran to this tune: a friend who had observed the com- 
mandant's frequent visits at Beaurepaire wi*ote to warn him against 
traps. Both the yoxmg ladies of Beaurepaire were doubtless at the 
new proprietor's service to pick and choose from. But for all that each 
of them had a lover, and though these lovers had their orders to keep 
out of the way till monsieur should be hooked, he might be sure that if 
he married either, the man of her heart would come on the scene soon 
after, perhaps be present at the wedding. 

In short it was one of those poisoned an-ows a coarse vindictive 
coward can shoot. 

It was the first anonymous letter Hose had ever seen. It almost 
drove her mad on the spot. Eaynal was sorry he had let her aye it. 

She turned red and white by turns, and gasjied for breath 

** Why am I not a man ?— why don't I wear a sword? I would pass 
it through this caitiffs heart. The cowardly slave ! — the fiend ! for wlio 
but a fiend could slander an angel like my Josephine ? Hooked ? Oh ! 
she will never marry you if she sees this." 

" Then don't let her see it: and why take it to heart like that? I 
don't trust to the word of a man who owns that his story is a thing he 
dare not sign his name to, at all events, I shall not put his word 
against yours. But it is best to understand one another in time. I am 
A plain man, but not a soft one. 1 should not be an easy-going bus- 
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Band like nme 1 see wJbaaii Fd bave no wwBpB icand my honey; if mj 
vife took a krer I woald nA fectme t\e womam — ^lat is the uso ? — ^I'd 
kSi the mau then and theie; in doocs or out, aa I miiki kill a snake. If 
ahe took another, rd aend him after the fiist, and 80 OQ tin one killed m&' 

* And aerre the wzetehea i^t.* 

" YeSy hut for n^ own aake I don't chooae to many a mmum thai 
Jofes any other man. So tell me the plain trufli; oomei' 

Roae tamed chill inherinsid& "I hare no krer/ she stammered. 
" I have a yoong fool that ocmes and teases me : but it is no secret. 
He is away, bat why ? he is on a sick-bed, pocur little follow." 

" Bat yoor sister? She ooold not haye a lover nnknown to you.* 

" I defy her. No Fir, I have not seen her speak three wards to any 
yoong man except Monsiear Bivierc this three years past* 

" That is enough ;" and he tore the letter qoietly to atoms. 

Then Rose saw she coold afford a little more caodoor: — ^Urjder 
stand me, I can't speak of what happened when I was a child. But if 
e?er she had a girlish attachment, he has not followed it up, or sorely I 
shonld have seen something of him all these years." 

<' Of conise. Oh ! as for flirtations, let them pasB : a lorely girl does 
not grow up without one or two whispering some nonsense into her 
ear. Why 1 myself should haye flirted no doubt; but I neyer had 
the time. Bonaparte gives you time to aat and drink, but not to sleep 
or flirt, and that reminds me I have fifty miles to lide. so good-bye, 
<»ister-in-law, eh T 

" Adieu, brother-in-law." 

Loft alono. Rose had some misgiyings. She had equivocated with one 
whose upright candid nature ought to have protected him: but an 
enemy had accused Josephine ; and it came so natural to shield her. 
'< Did he really think I would expose my own sister?** said she to hfi^ 
•elf angrily. Was not this anger secret self-discoutent ? 

•*Well love," said Josephine, demurely, "have you dismissed biml* 
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No." 
Jofiephine smiled ieebly. '' It is easy to say ' say no :' but it is not so 
iBsy to say 'no,' especially when you leel you ought to say 'yes/ anr] 
iiflve no wish either way except to give pleasure to others," 

'' But I am not such skim milk as all that," replied Eose : " I havo 
always a strong wish where you are concerned, and yooi happiness. 1 
hesitated whilst I was in doubt; but I doubt no longer : I have had a 
long talk with him : he has shown me his whole heart : he is the best, 
the noblest of creatures ; he has no httleness or meanness. And then 
he is a thorough man ; I know that by his being the very opposite of a 
woman in his ways : now you are a thorough woman, and so you will 
suit one anotner to a T. I have decided : so no more doubts, love ; no 
more tears ; no more disputes : we are all of one mind, and I do think J 
have secured your happiness. It will not come in a day p^haps, but 
it will oome. So then in one little fortnight you marry Monsieur 
Baynal." 
" Whatl" said Josephine, "yon have actually settL\d that?*' 
" Yes." 

" Bat are you sure I can make him as happy as he deserveB?" 
" Positive." 

«« I think so too; still—" 
** It is settled, dear," said Bose soothingly. 

" Oh 1 the comfort of that ; you reheve me of a weight ; you give me 
poaoe. I shall have duties; I shall do some good in the world. They 
were all for it but you befoie; were they not?" 

^ Yes, and now I am strongest for it of them aU. Josephine, it ii 
settled." 

Josephine looked at her for a moment in silence, then said eagerly, 
" Bless you, dear Bose; you have saved your sister:" then, after a 
fnoment, in a very different voioe ; " Oh ! Gamille ! CamUle !— why have 
you deserted me?" 

And with this she fell to sobbing terribly. Bose wept on her neck 

I 
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but said nothing. She too was a woman^ and felt tiiat this was the lai^ 
despairing cry of love giving up a hopeless struggle. 

They sat twined together in silence tiU Jacintha came to tell them it 
was close upon dinner time ; so then they hastened to dry their tears 
and wash their red ejea, for fear their mother should see what they had 
been at^ and worry herself. 

" Well^ mademoiselle, these two consent; but what do you say ? for 
after all, it is you I am courting^ and not them. Have you the couiage 
to venture on a rough soldier like me ?" 

This delicate question was put pointblank before the three ladies. 

" Sir/' replied Josephine timidly, " I will be as frank, as straightfo^ 
ward as you are. I thank you for the honour you do me.* 

JEUynal looked perplexed. 

And does that mean yes or no ?^ 

*' Which you please," said Josephine, hanging her sweet bead. 

The wedding was fixed for that day fortnight 

The next morning wardrobes were ransacked. The sUk, muslin, and 
lace of their prosperous days were looked out : grave discussions were 
held over each work of art. Bose was active, busy, fussy. The 
^Kironess threw in the weight of her judgment and experience. 

Josephine managed to smile whenever either Bose or the boxoneBB 
looked at all fixedly at her. 

So glided the peaceful days. So Josephine drifted towaids the haven 
of wedlock. 
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CHAPTER VL 

At Bayoune^ a garrison town on the south frontier of France, two 
sentinels walked lethargically, crossing and recrossing before the gover- 
^ nor's house. Suddenly their official drowsiness burst into energy; for a 
pale grisly man, in rusty, defaced, dirty, and torn regimentals, was 
walking into the courtyard as if it belonged to him. The sentinels 
lowered their muskets, and crossed them with a clash before the gateway. 
The scarecrow did not start back. He stopped and looked down with 
a smile at the steel barrier the soldiers had improvised for him, then 
drew himself a little up, carried his hand carelessly to his cap, which 
was nearly in two, and gave the name of an officer in the French army. 
If you or I, dressed like a beggar who years ago had stolen regi- 
mentals and worn them down to civil garments, had addressed these 
soldiers with these very same words, the bayonets would have kissed 
closer, or perhaps the points been turned against our sacred and rusty 
person : but there is a freemasonry of the sword ; the light imperious 
hand that touched that battered cap, and the quiet clear tone of con> 
inand, told. The sentinels slowly recovered their pieces, but still looked 
Tincafiy and doubtfol in theik- ininds. The battered cno saw this, and 
gave a sort of lofty smile; he turned up his cu£fe and showed hJsWjriscn; 
and drew himself stiU higher. 

The sentinels shouldered their pieces sharp, then dropDed them 
Bimultaneously with a clatter and ring upon the pavement 
*' Pass, captain." 

The rusty figure rang the governor's belL A servant came and ^ed 
luin with horror and contempt. He gave his name and begged to 860 
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the governor. The serrant left; him in the nall^ and went np-staiis to 
tell his master. At the name the goYemor reflected^ then frowned^ then 
bade his servant reach him down a certain book. He inspected it "i 
thought so : any one with him ?** 
No, your excellency." 

Load my pistols: put them on the table; show hinn in: and then 
order a guard to the door." 

The governor was a stern veteran with a powerful brow, a sha^ 
eyebrow, and a piercing eye. He never rose, but leaned his chin on his 
hand, and his elbow on a table that stood between them : and eyed his 
visitor very fixedly and stramjoly. " We did not expect to see you on 
this side the Pyrenees," said he gravely. 

" Nor I myself, governor." 
What do you come to me for T 
'A suit of regimentals, and money to take me to Paris." 

" And suppose, instead of that, I turn out a corporal's guard, and bid 
them shoot you in the courtyard ?" 

" It would be the drollest thing you ever did, all things considered^i*' 
said the other coolly, but bitterly. 

The governor looked for the book he had lately consulted, found the 
page, handed it to the rusty officer, and watched him keenly : the blood 
rushed aU over his face, and his hp trembled; but his eye dwelt stem 
yet sorrowful on the governor. 

" 1 have read your book : now read mine." He drew off his coat and 
showed his wrists and arms, blue and whaled: " can you read tha^ 

"All the better for yon: Spanish fetters, general" He shovTedt 
white scar on his shoulder. " Can yon read that ? This is what I cut 
out of it," and he handed the governor a little round stone as big and 
almost as regular as a musket baU. 

*' Hmnphl — that could hardly have been fired from a French xausket' 
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" Can you read this ?" and he showed him a long cicatrix on his other 
arm. 
''Knife I think?" said the governor. 

"You are right, sir: Spanishknife. Can yon read this?" and opening 
his hosom he showed a raw wound on his breast. 
" Oh the devil 1" cried the governor. 

The wounded man put his rusty coat on again, and stood erect, and 
haughty, and silent. 

The general eyed him, and saw his great spirit shining through this 
man. The more he looked the less could the scarecrow veil the hero 
&om his practised eye. He said there must be some mistake, or else 
he was in his dotage; after a moment's hesitation, he added, "Be 
seated, if you please, and tell me what you have been doing all these 
years." 
" Suffering." 

"Not all the time, I suppose." . • 

"•Without intermission." 
But what ? suffering what ?" 

Gold, hunger, darkness, wounds, solitude, sickness, despair, prison, 
all that man can suffer." 

Impossible ; a man would be dead at that rate before this." 
I should have died a dozen deaths but for one thing : I had promised 
her to Uve." 

There was a pause. Then the old soldier said gravely, but more 
kindly, to the young one, " Tell me the facts, captain," (the first time he 
had acknowledged his visitor's military rank). 

An hour had scarce elapsed since the rusty figure was stopped by 
the sentinels at the gate, when two glittering officers passed out under 
bbo same archway, followed by a servant carrying a furred cloak. The 
lentinels presented arms. The elder of these officers was the governor : 
ilno yeiinger was tho late scarecrow, in a bran new uniform belonging to 
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the governor's son. He shone out now in his true light ; the bean ideal 
of a patrician soldier; one wonld have said he had been bom with a 
sword by his side and drilled by natore, so straight and smart, yet easy 
he was in every moyement. He was like a fia.lcon, eye and all, only, as it 
were, down at the bottom of the hawk's eye lay a dove's eye. That com- 
pound and varying eye seemed to say : I can love, I can fight : I cau 
fight, I can love, as few of yon can do either. 

The old man was trying to persnadd him taflay at Bayonne, until 
his wound should be cured* 

" No, general, I have other wounds to cure of longer standing than 
chis one." 

" Well, promise me to lay up at Paris." 

*' General, I shall stay an hour at Paris." 

''An hour in Paris!!! Well at least call at the War Office and pro- 
sent this letter." 

That same afternoon wrapped in the governor's furred cloak, the 
young officer lay at his fall length in the coup^ of the diligence, the 
whole of which the governor had peremptorily demanded for him, and 
rolled day and night towards Paris. 

He reached it worn with fatigue and fevered by his wound, but his 
spirit as indomitable as ever. He went to the War Office with the 
governor's letter. It seemed to create some little sensation ; one fonction* 
ary came and said a polite word to him, then another. At last to his 
infinite surprise the minister himself sent down word he wished to see 
him; the minister put several questions to him, and seemed intereBted 
in him and touched by his relation. 

'' I think, captain, I shall have to send to you : where do yon stay i£ 
Paris?" 

"Nowhere, monsieur; I leave Paris as soon as I can find an ea^ 
going horse." 

" But General Bretaux tells me you are wounded." 
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"Not dangtirously.*' 

''Pardon me, captam, but is this prnclent? is it just to yourself am] 
your friends T 

** Yes, I owe it to those who perhaps think mo dead." 

* You can write to them." 

"I grudge so great, so sacred a joy to a letter. No! after all 1 haye 
soffered I claim to be the one to tell her I have kept my word : I pro- 
mised to live, and I live." 

**Eer f then I say no more, only tell me what road you take." 

" The road to Brittany." 

As the young officer was walking his horse by the road side about a 
league and a half from Paris, he heard a clatter behind him. and uji 
galloped an aide-de-camp, and drew up alongside, bringing his hors4 
nearly on his haunches. 

He handed him a largo packet sealed with the arms of France. The 
other tore it open ; and there was his brevet as colonel. His cheek 
flushed and his eye glittered with joy. The aide-de-camp next gave 
him a parcel ; " Your epaulettes, colonel ! We hear you are going into 
the wilds where epaulettes don't grow. You are to join the army of the 
Rhine as soon as your wound is well." 

" Wherever my country calls me." 

" Your address, then, colonel, that we may know where to put our 
finger on a tried soldier when we want one." 
I am going to Beaurepaire." 
Beaurei>aire ? I never heard of ii" 

You never heard of Beaurepaire ? it is in Brittany, forty-five leagues 
ixom Paris, foriy-three leagues and a half from hero." 
"Gk)od! Health and honour to you, colonel" 
*' The same to you, lieutenant; or a soldier's death." 
The new colonel read the predous document across his horse's manoi 
and then he was going to put one of the epaulettes on bis right shoulder 
tere at present: but he reflected. 
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" No ; she should mfiko him a colonel with her own dear hand. Ho pnt 
them in hid pocket. He would not even look at them till she had seen 
them. Oh ! how happy he was not only to oome hack to her aliye, hit 
to come back to her honoured." 

His wound smarted, his limhe ached, bnt no pain past or present 
could lay hold of his mind. In his gre^t joy he remembered past 
Buflfering and felt present pain— yet smiled. Oiriy every now and thci 
he pined for wings to shorten the weary road. 

He was walking his horse quietly, drooping a little over his saddle, 
when another officer well mounted came after him and passed him at a 
hand gallop with one hasty glance at his nniform, and went tearing on 
like one riding for his life. 

" Don't I know that fiice T said Dujardin. 

He cudgelled his memory, and at last he remembered it was tfao face 
of an old comrade. At least it strongly reminded him of one Jean Baynal 
who had saved his Hfe in the Amo, when they were lientenants together. 

Yes, it was certainly Raynal, only bronzed by service in some hot 
country. 

" Ahl" thought Canulle; " I suppose I am more changed than he is; 
for he certainly did not recognize me at alL Now I wonder what that 
fellow has been doing all this time. What a hnrry he was in! a 
moment more and I should have hailed hinL Perhaps I may Ml in 
with h^rn at the next town." 

He touched his horse with the spur, and cantered gently on^ for 
trotting shook him more than he could bear. Even when he cantered 
he had to press his hand against his bosom, and oftien with the motion 
a bitterer pang than usual came and forced the water from his eyes; 
and then he smiled. His great love and his high courage made this 
reply to the body's anguish. And still his eyes looked straight farwtad 
as at some object in the distant horizon, while he came gently on» his 
hand pressed to his bosom, his head drooping now apd then, soiiliBg 
patiently, upon tho rood to Beaurepaire. 
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Oh: if anybody had told him that in five daya his Josephine was to 
be married; and that the bronzed comrade, who had just galloped past 
him, was to marry her. 

At Beanrepaire they were making and altering wedding dresses. 
Eose was excited, and even Josephine took a calm interest. Dress 
never goes for nothing with her sex. The chairs and tables were covered, 
and the floor was littered. The baroness was presiding over the rites 
of vanity, and telling them what she wore at her wedding, imder 
Louis XV., with strict accuracy, and what we men should consider a 
wonderful effort of memory, when the Commandant Kaynal came in like 
a cannon ball, without any warning, and stood among them in a still 
mib'tary attitude. Exclamations from all the party, and then a kind 
greeting, especially &om the baroness. 

" We have been so dull without you, Jean." 

" And I have missed you once or twice, mother-in-law, I can tell yotu 
Well I have got bad news; but you must consider we live in a busy 
time. To-morrow I start for Egypt." 

Loud ejaculations from the baroness and Eoso. Josephine put down 
her work quietly. 

The baroness sighed deeply, and the tears came into her eyes. '* Oh 
you must not be downhearted, old lady," shouted Raynal. " Why I am 
as likely to come back from Egypt as not. It is an even chance, to say 
the least." 

This piece of consolation completed the baroness's unhappiness. She 
really had conceived a great affection for Baynal, and her heart had 
been set on the wedding. 

"Take away all that finery, girls," said she bitterly, "we shall not 
want it for years. I shall not be alive when he comes home from 
Bigypt. I never had a son— only daughters — ^the best any woman ever 
had : but a mother is not complete without a 9onu fwd I shftU never live 
to ha^e one now** 
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" I hate General Bonaparte/' said Bose yicioiiBly. 

" Hate my general ?" groaned Baynal, looking down with a sort of 
superstitiotLS awe and wonder at the loyely Yizen. "Hate the best 
soldier the world ever saw ?" 

" What do I car6 for his soldiership ? He has pat off our wcddmg. 
For how many years did you say ?" 

" No ; he has put it on." 

In answer to the astonished looks this excited, he explained that the 
wedding was to have been in a week, but now it must be to-morrow at 
ten o'clock. 

The three ladies set up their throats together. " To-morrow ?*' 

" To-morrow. Why what do you suppose I left Paris for yesterday? 
left my duties even." 

" What, monsieur f* asked Josephine, timidly, " did you zideall that 
way, and leave your duties merely to marry me f and she looked a little 
pleased. 

" You are worth a groat deal more trouble than that," said Baynal 
simply. ''Besides I hod passed my word, and I always keep my 
word." 

"So do I," said Josephine, a little proudly. "I will not go from it 
now, if you insist ; but I confess to you that such a proposal staggers 
me ; so sudden — ^no preliminaries— no time to reflect ; in short, there 
are so many difficulties that I must request you to reconsider the 
matter." 

"Difficulties," shouted Baynal with merry disdain; "there are none 
unless you sit down and make them : we do more difficult things than 
this every day of our lives : we passed the bridge of Areola in thirteen 
minutes : and we had not the consent of the enemy : as we have yoxun, 
—have we not ?" 

Her only reply was a look at her mother, to which the baronees re- 
plied by a nod ; thon turning to Baynal, " This empressement is -vearj 
flattering; but I see no possibility: there is an etiquette we cwmol 
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altogether defy : there are preliminnrieB before a daughter of Ecanrepoire 
can become a wife.*' 

'' There used to be all that, madam/' laughed Baynal , putting her 
down good-humonredly, " but it was in the days when armies came out 
and touched their caps to one another, and went back into winter 
quarters. Then the struggle was who could go slowest : now the fight 
is who can go fastest Time and Bonaparte wait for nobody: and 
ladies and other strong places are tal^en by storm, not undermined a 
foot a month as under Noah Quatorze : let me cut this short, as time is 
short." 

He then drew a little plan of a wedding campaign. The carriages 
will be here at 9 a.m. said he; they will whisk us -down to the 
mayor's house by a quarter to ten : Picard the notary meets us there 
with the marriage contract to save time : the contract signed, the mayor 
will do the marriage at quick step out of respect for me — ^half an hour — 
quarter pest ten ; breakfast in the same house an hour and a quarter : 
— ^we mustn't hurry a wedding breakfast — ^then ten minutes or so for 
the old fogies to waste in making speeches about our yirtues — my watch 
will come out — ^my charger will come round— I rise from the table — 
embrace my dear old mother— kiss my wife's hand — ^into the saddle — 
canter to Paris— roll to Toulon — sail to Egypt. But I shall leave a 
wife and a mother behind me : they will both send me a kind word now 
and then ; and I will write letters to you all from Egypt, and when I 
oome home my wife and I will make acquaintance^ and we wiQ all be 
happy together : and if I am killed out there don't you go and fret your 
poor little hearts about it ; it is a soldier's lot sooner or later. Besides 
you wiQ find I have taken care of you: nobody shall comt and 
turn you out of your quarters, even though Jean Baynal should be 
dead : I have got to meet Picard at Biviere's on that very business— 
I am oflf." 

He was gone as brusquely as he came. 

" Mother! sister I" cried Josephine, " help me to love this man." 
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"You need no help," cried the baroness, \dth enthusiasm, " not iotb 
him, we should all be monsters." 

Baynal came to supper looking bright and cheerM. " No nuire work 
io -day. I have nothing to do but talk ; £Euicy that." 

This evening Josephine de Beaurepaire, who had been silont and 
thoughtful, took a quiet opportunity, and pcrrod in his car, '' Mon- 
sieur !" 

" Mademoiselle !" rang the trombone. 

"Am I not to goto Egypt?" 

" No." 

Josephine drew back at this brusqus reply like a seusitiTo plant 
But she returned to the attack. 

" But is it not a wife's duty to be by her husband's side to look after 
his comfort — ^to console him when others vex him — ^to soothe him when 
he is harassed ?" 

"Her first duty is to obey him." 

" Certainly." 

" Well, when I am your husband, I shall b'd you stay with your 
mother and sister while I go to Egypt." 

" I shaU obey you." 

He told her bluntly he thought none the worse of her for making the 
offer; but should not accept it. 

Camille Dujardin slept that night at a roadside inn about twelve 
miles from Beaurepaire, and not more than six from the town where 
the wedding was to take place next day. 

It was a close race. 

And the racers all unconscious of each other^ yet spurred iicpartiaUy 
by events that wore now hurrving to a climax. 
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CHAPTER VH 

TtiK xxoLi day at sharp nine^ two carriages wero at the door. 

But the ladies were not ready. Thus early in the campaign did they 
throw aU into disorder. For so nicely had Raynal timed the several 
events that this threw him all into confusion. He stamped backwards 
and forwards, and twisted his moustaches and swore. This enforced 
unpunctuality was a new torture to him. Jacintha told them he was 
angry, and that made them nervous and flurried, and their fingers 
strayed wildly among hooks and eyes, and all sorts of fastenings ; they 
were not ready till half-past nine. Conscious they deserved a scolding, 
they sent Josephine down first to mollify. She dawned upon the honest 
soldier so radiant, so dazzling in her snowy dress, with her coronet of 
pearls (an heirloom), and her bridal veil parted, and the flush of con- 
scious beauty on her cheek, that instead of scolding her, he actually 
blurted out, " Well 1 by St. Denis it was worth waiting half an hour 
far." 

He recovered a quarter of an hour by making the di'iver gallop. 
Then oocasional shrieks issued from the carnage that held the baroness. 
That ancient lady feared annihilation : she had not come down from 
a galloping age. 

They drove into the town, drew up at the mayor's house, were 
rooeived with great ceremony by that functionary and Picard, and 
entered the house. 

When their carriages rattled into the street from the north side, 
Colonel Dtgardin had already entered it from the south, and was riding 
at a foof s pace aloDg the principal street. The motion of his horse now 
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shook liiTT^ pcist endurance. He dismounted at an inn a few doors from 
the mayor's house, and determined to do the rest of the short journey 
on foot. The landlord bustled about him obsequiously. " You are 
faints colonel; you have travelled too far. Let me order you an 
excellent breakfast." 

" No. I want a carriage ; have you one ?" 

"I have two; but unluckily they are both engaged for the day 
and by people of distinction. Commandant Baynal is married to- 
day." 

" Ah ! I wish him joy/' said Camille^ heartily. He then asked the 
landlord to open the window^ as he felt rather fsdnt. The landlord 
insisted on breakfast, and Camille sat down to an omelet and a bottle 
of red wine. Then he lay a while near the window, revived by the air, 
and watched the dear little street he had not seen for years. Ho felt 
languid, but happy, celestially happy. 

She was a few doors from, him; and neither knew it. 

A pen was put into her white hand, and in another moment she bad 
signed a marriage contract. 

" Now to the church," cried the liarcncss gaily. To get to the cnurcb 
tliey must pass by the window Camille recimra &t. 
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OHAPTER VnL 

''OhI there*s no tdmo for that/' said Baynal. And as the baroness 
looked horrified and amazed. Heard explained : " The State marries iia 
citizens now : with reason ; since marriage is a civil contract." 

"Marriage a civil contract!" repeated the baroness. "What, is it 
then no longer one of the holy Sacraments ? What horrible impietj 
shall we come to next? Unhappy France ! Such a contract would never 
l)e a marriage in my eyes : and what would become of an union the 
Church had not blessed T* 

'* Madam/' said Picard, " the Church can bless it still ; but it is only 
the mayor here that can do it." 

All this time Josephine was blushing scarlet, and looking this way 
and that, with a sort of instinctive desire to fly and hide, no matter 
where, for a week or so. 

"Haw! haw! haw!" roared Eaynal: "here is a pretty mother. 
Wants her daughter to be unlawfully married in a church, instead of 
lawfully in a house. Give me the will !" 

"Look here, mother-in-law: I have left Beaurepaire to my lawful 
wife." 

" Otherwise," put in Picard, "in case of death, it would pass to his 
heir-at-law." 

" And he would turn you aU out, and that does not suit ma Now 
there stands the only man who can make mademoiselle my hw/ul wife. 
So quick march, monsieur the mayosr, for time and Bonaparte wait for 
no man." ' 

* 8tay a minute, young people/' said the mayor. ** We should sooiha 
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respectable prejadicos, not crush them. Mfutam, I am at least as old 
AS you, and have seen many changes. I perfectly understand youi 
;BelingB." 

"Ah, monsieur! oh!" 

" Calm yourself, dear madam; the case is not so bad as you think. 
It is perfectly true that in Eepublican France the ciyil magistrate alone 
can bind French citizens in law^ wedlock. £ut this does not annihi- 
late the religious ceremony. You can ask the Church's blessing on my 
work : and be assured you are not tho only one who retains that natural 
prejudice. Out of every ten couples that I marry, four or five go to 
church afterwards and perform the ancient ceremonies. And they do 
well. For there before the altar the priest tells them what it is not my 
business to dilate upon, the grave moral and reb'gious duties they have 
undertaken along with this civil contract. Tho State binds ; but the 
Church still blesses, and piously assents to that — " 

" From which she has no power to dissent." 

" Monsieur Picard, do you consider it polite to interrupt the diief 
magistrate of the place while he is explaining the law to a citizen ?" 

(This closed Picard.) 

" I married a daughter last year," continued the worthy mayor. 

" What, after this fashion r 

" 1 married her myself, as I will marry yours if you will trust me 
with her. And after I have made them one, there is nothing to prevent 
tliem adjourning to the church." 

" I beg your pardon," cried Raynal, " there are two things to prevent 
it: a couple that wait for no man; Time, and Bonaparte. Come, sir; 
marry us, and have done with it." 

The mayctr assented. He invited Josephine to stand before liim. She 
trembled and wept a little : Eose clung to her and wept, and the good 
rfiayor married the parties off hand. 

" Is that all ?" asked the baroness ; " it is terribly soon done." 

"It is done effectively, madam," said the mayor, with a smik 
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'Permit me to toll you that his Ilolinoss the Fopo camiot undo 
my work."' 

Picaid grimied slily^ and whispered something into Eaynal's ear. 

"Ohl indeed!" said Baynal aloud and carelessly, "Gome, Madame 
Baynal, to breakfiust : follow ns, the rest of you/' 

They paired, and followed the bride and bridegroom into liio tiook* 
fast room. 

The light words Picard whispered were five in number. 

Now if the mayor had not snubbed Picard just before, he would have 
uttered those jocose but true words aloud. There was no particular 
reason why he should not And if he had— The threads of the web of 
hfe, how subtle they are ! The finest cotton of Manchester, the finer 
meshoft of the spider seem three-inch cables by comparison with those 
moral gossamers which vulgar eyes cannot see at all, the " somethings^ 
nothings," on which great fiites have hung. 

It was a cheerfal breakfEist, thanks to Baynal^ who would be in high 
spirits, and would not allow a word of regret from any one. Madame 
Baynal sat by his side, looking up at him every now and then with 
innocent admiration. A merry wedding breakfast. 

But if men and women could see through the walls of houses ! 

Two doors off sat the wounded colonel alone, recruiting the small 
remnant of his sore tried strength, that he might struggle on to Beaure- 
pairs, and lose in one moment years of separation, pain, prison, anguisbj 
ma rty r d om^ in one groat gush of joy without compare. 

The wedding breakfiast was ended. The time was drawing near 
to port. There was a silence. It was broken by Madame Baynal. 
She asked Baynal very timidly if he had reflected. " On wliaff 
iaidhe. 

" About taking me to Egypt** 

''No; I have not given it a thought since 1 said *na"* 
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" Yot permit me to say that it is my duty to be by yotir side, my 
husband." And she coloured at this word ; being the first time she hod 
ever used ii Baynal was silent. She murmured on. '^Iwonldnotbe 
an encumbrance to you^ sir : I should not be useless. Gontlemonj 1 
could add more to his comfort than he giyes me credjit for." 

"Warm assent of the mayor and notary to this hint. 

'* I give you credit for being an angel/' said Baynal warmly. 

He hesitated. Bose was trembling, her fork shaking in her poor little 
hand. 

She cast a piteous glance at him. He saw ii 

"Tou shall go with me next time/' said ho. '^ Let us speak of itnc 
more " 

Josephine bowed her head. " At least give me something to do for 
you while you are away. Tell me what I can do for my absent friend 
to show my gratitude, my regard, my esteem." 

" Well, let me think. I saw a plain grey dress at Boaurepalre." 

" YeiB, monsieur. My grey silk, Bose." 

" I like that dress." 

"Do you? Then the moment I reach home after losing you I shall 
put it on, and it shall be my constant wear. I see ; you are right ; grey 
becomes a wife whose husband is not dead, but is absent, and alas ! in 
hourly danger." 

"Now look at thati" cried Baynal to the company. "That it 
fter aU oyer; she can see six meanings where another would see 
but one. I never thought of that, I swear» I like modest colours, 
that is all. My mother used to be all for modest wives weaiius 
modest colours." 

" I am of her mind, sir: Is there nothing more difficult you will be 
fld good as give me to do?" 

" No; there is only one order more, and that will be easier still to 
such a woman as you. I commit to your care the name of BaynaL It 
f' *K)t so high a name as yours^ but it is as honest. I am proud of it 
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L am jealous of it. I shall guard it for you in ligypt ; you guard it in 
France for me." 

""With my life," cried Josephine, lifting her eyes and her hand lo 
heaven. 

Soon after this Baynal ordered his cbiirger. 

The baroness began to cry. "The young people may hope to sco 
you again," said she ; " but there are two chances against your poor 
old mother." 

" Courage, mother I" cried the stout soldier. " No, no ; you won't 
play me such a trick ; once is enough for that game." 

"Brother!" cried Bose, "do not go without kissing your little sister, 
who loves you and thanks you." He kissed her. "Brave, generous 
soul!" she cried, with her arms round his neck; "God protect you, 
and send you back safe to us !" 

"Amen !" cried all present by one impulse, even the cold notary. 

Baynal's moustache quivered. He kissed Josephine hastily on the 
brow; the baroness on both cheeks; shook the men's hands warmly 
but hastily, and strode out without looking behind him. He was 
moved for once. 

They all followed him to the door of the house. He was tightening 
his horse's girths. He flung himself with all the resolution of his steel 
nature into the saddle, and, with one grand wave of his cocked bat to 
Uw teat \d group, he spurred away for Egypt. 
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OEAPTER 12. 

rnfi baroness took the doctor a-Bhopping : sho mn&t buy Boec a groy silk 
In doing this she saw many other tempting things. I say no more. 

But the young ladies went np to Beanrepaire in the other carriafi^t 
for Josephine wished to avoid the gaze of the town, and get home, and 
be quiet. The driver went very feust. He had drunk the bride's health 
at thB mayor's, item the bridegroom's, the bridesmaid's, the mayor's, 
&c., &c., and '' a spur in the head is worth two in the heel," says the 
proverb. The sisters leaned back on the soffc cushions, and ei\joyod the 
smooth and rapid motion once so familiar to them, so rare of late. 

Then Bose took her sister gently to task for having offered to go to 
Egypt. She had forgotten her poor sister. 

''No, love," replied Josephine, "did you not see I daiod not look 
towards you? I love you better than all the world : but this was my 
duty. I was his wife : I had no longer a feeble inclination and a feeble 
disinclination to decide between— but right on one side, wrong on tho 
other." 

" Oh ! I know where your ladyship's strength lies : my force is— in— 
my inclinations." 

"Yes! Kose,'* continued Josephine thoughtfully, "duly is a great 
comfort ; it is so tangible ; it is something to lay hold of for life or 
death ; a strong tower for the weak but well disposed." 

Bose assented,' and^ they were silent a minute ; and when she spoke 
again it was to own she loved a carriage. " How &st we glide I Ncm 
lean back with me, and take my hand, and as we glide shut your eyefl 
and think^-whisper me all your feofingB^ every one of them-'* 
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" Well then/* said Josephine^ half closing her eyes, " in the first 
place I feel a great calm, a heavenly calm. My fate is decided. Nr 
^ore suspense. My duties are clear. I haye a husband I am proud 
of. There is no perfidy with him, no deceit, no disingenuousness, no 
shade. He is a human sun. He will make me a better, truer woman, 
and I him a happier man. Yes, is it not nice to think that great and 
strong as he is I can teach him a happiness he knows not as yet?** 
And she smiled with the sense of her delicate power, but said no more ; 
for she was not the one to talk much about herself. But Eose pressed 
her. " Yes, go on, dear," she said, " I seem to see your pretty little 
thoughts rising out of your heart like a bubbling fountain : go on." 

Thus encouraged, Josephine thought on aloud, "And then, grati- 
tude!" said she. "I haye heard it said, or read it somewhere, that 
gratitude is a burden : I cannot understand that sentiment ; why to me 
gratitude is a delight, gratitude is a passion. It is the warmest of all 
the tender feelings I haye for dear Monsieur BaynaL I fool it glow 
here, in my bosom. I think I shall loye him as I ought long before he 
comes back." 

" Before ?" 

" Yes," murmured Josephine, her eyes still half-closed. " His virtues 
will always be present to me. His httle faults of manner will not be 
in sight. Good Baynal! The image of those great qualities I revere 
BO, perhaps because I fail in them myself, will be before my mind ; and 
oro he comes home I shall love him dearly. Til teU you one reason 
why I wished to go home at once was—no— you must guess." 

''Guess?" said Bose, contemptuously. "As if I did not see it was 
to put on your grey silk." 

Josephine smiled assent, and said almost with fervour, " Good Baynal \ 

I feel prouder of his honest name than of our noble one. And I am so 

calm, dear, thanks to you, so tranquil; so pleased that my mother^ 

mind is at rest, so convinced all is for the best, so contented with my 

own lot ; so hap—py." 
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A gentle tear stole from beneath her long lashes. Roso looked ai 
lier wistfollj: then laid her cheek to hers. They leaned back hand 
in hand placid and silent. 

The carriage ghded fast. Beanrepaire was almost in sight 

Suddenly Josephine's hand tightened on Bose's^ and she sat np in tho 
carriage like a person awakened from a strange dream. 

•' What is it ?' asked Rose. 

*' Some one in uniform." 

" Oh, is that all ? Ah ! yon thought it was a message firom RaynaL** 

"Oh I no! on foot— walking yery slowly. Coming this way, toa 
Coming this way!" and she became singularly restless, and looked 
round in the carriage. It was one of those old chariots with no side 
windows, but a peep hole at the back. This aperture, however, had a 
flap oyer it. Josephine undid the flap with nimble though agitated 
fingers; and saw—nothing. The road had taken a turn. "Oh," said 
Rose, carelessly, "for that matter the roads are full of soldiers just 



now." 



" Ay, but not of officers on foot." 

Rose gaye her such a look, and for the 5r8t time this many a day 
spoke sternly to her, and asked her what on earth she had to do with 
uniforms or officers except one, the noblest in the world, her 
husband. 

A month ago that word was almost indifferent to Josephine, or 
rather she uttered it with a sort of mild complacency. Now she started 
at it, and it struak chill upon her. She did not reply, howeyor, and 
the carriage rolled on. 

^ He seemed to be dragging himself along." This was the first word 
Josephine had spoken for some time. "Oh, did he?* replied ILose 
larelessly ; " well, let him. Here we are, at homft," 

" I am glad of it," said Josephine, " yery glad." 

On reaching Beanrepaire she wanted to go up-stairs at once zod put 
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oti ner grey gown. But the day was so deb'ghtful that fioso begged 
her to stroll in the Pleasaimoe for half an honr and watch for their 
mother's retniTi. She consented in an absent way, and presently began 
to walk very fast, imconscions of her companion. Hose laid a hand 
upon her playfully to moderate her, and found her skin burning. 
" Why what is the matter?" said she, anxiously. 
" Nothing, nothing," was the sharp reply. 

"There's a fretful tone; and how excited you look, and feel too. 
Well, I thought you were unnaturally calm after such an event." 
'^ I only saw his back," said Josephine. "Did not you see him?" 
*' See who? Oh that tiresome officer. Why how much more are we 
to hear about him? I don't believe there twas one." 

At this moment a cocked hat came in sight, bobbing up and down 
above the palings that divided the park &om the road. Josephine 
pointed to it without a word. 

Hose got a little cross at being practically confuted, and said coldly, 
''Come, let us go in; the only cocked hat we can see is on the way to 
Paris." 

Josephine assented eagerly. But she had not taken two steps 
towards the house ere she altered her mind, and said she felt faint, 
she wanted air; no, she should stay out a little longer. ''Look, Bose," 
said she, in a strangely excited way, "what a shame! They put all 
manner of rubbish into this dear old tree: I will have it all turned 
cut." And she looked with feigned interest into the tree : but her eyes 
cccmed turned inward. 

Bose gave a cry of surprise. " He is waving his hat to me ! What 
on earth does that mean ?" 
" Perhaps he takes you for me," said Josephine. 
^Whoisit? What do you mean ?" 

" It %8 he! I knew his figure at a glance." And she blushed and 
crcmbled with joy ; she darted behind the tree and peered round at 
him ansocn : turning round a moment she found Bose at hor back pale 
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iind stem. She looked at her^ and said with terrible dmplicitj^ ''Ah, 
Bose, I forgot** 

''Are yon mad, Josephine? Into the house this moment; if it » hq 
1 will receive him and send him abont his business." 

But Josephine stood fascinated, and pale as ashes; for now the 
cocked hat stopped, and a pale face, with eyes whose eager fire shone 
even at that distance, rose above the palings. Josephine crouched behind 
Bose, and gasped out, "Something terrible is comiag, terrible! terrible!'* 

" Say something hateful,'' said Bose, trembling in her turn, but only 
with anger. '' The heartless selfish traitor J He never notices you till 
you are married to the noblest of mankind; and then he comes here 
directly to ruin your peace. No ; I have altered my mind. He shall 
not see you, of course; but you shall hear Mm, Til soon make you 
know the wretch and loathe him as I do. There, now he has turned 
the comer; hide in the oak while he is out, of sight. Hide, quick, 
quick.** Josephine obeyed mechanically; and presently, through that 
very aperture whence her sister had smiled oil her lover she hissed out, 
in a tone of which one would not have thought her capable, ''be wise, 
be shrewd; find out who is the woman that has seduced him from me, 
and has brought two wretches to this. 1 tell you it is some wicked 
woman's doing. He loved me once." 

''Not so loud!— one word: you are a wife. Swear to me you will 
not let him see you, come what may." 

" Oh ! never ! never !" cried Josephine, with terror. " I would rather 
die. When you have heard what he has to say, then tell him I am 
dead. No, tell him I adore my husband, and went to Egypt this day 
with him. Ah! would to God I had!" 

"Shi sh!" 

"Sh!" 

Camille was at the little gata 

Bose stood still, and nerved herself in siluncQ, JosophinD panted in 
her liiding-placo. 
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HoBd's only thought now was to expose tho traitor to her Eister^ and 
re&toro her peace. She pretended not to see Camille tiU he was near 
lior. Ho came eagerly towards her, his pale face flushing with groat 
joy, and his eyes like diamonds. 

"Josephine! It is not Josephmc, after all," said he. "Why this 
must be Eose, little Eose grown up to a fine lady, a beautifol lady." 

"What do you come here for, sir?" asked Eose in a tone of icy 
indifference. 

" What do I come hero for ? is that the way to speak to me ? but 1 
am too happy to mind. Dear Beaurepaire ! do I see you once again ! * 

" Andmadame?" 

" What madame ?" 

" Madame Dujardin that is or was to be ?" 

*' This is the first I have ever heard of her^^ eaid OamiUe gaily 

'* This is odd* for we have heard all about zL^ 

'* Are you jesting ?" 

"No!" 

" If I understand you right, you imply that I have broken faith with 
Josephine?" 

" Certainly." 

" Then you lie. Mademoiselle Bose do Beaurepaire." 

" Insolent I" 

" No ! it is you who have insulted your sister as well as me. Sho 
was not made to be deserted for meaner women. Ck)me, mademoiselle, 
afl&ont me, and me alone, and you shall find me more patient. Oh who 
would have thought Beaurepaire would receive me thus?" 

'' It is your own fault. You never sent her a line for all these years." 

''Why how could I?" 

'' Well, sir, the information you did not supply others did. Wo know 
tliat you were seen in a Spanish village drinking between two guerillas." 

** That is true," said Camille. 

'' An honest French soldier ilred at you : wh;>' ho tuld us so hifor^^Ui" 
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" He told you true," said Camille, sullenly, ' the bullet tprazod my 
hand; see hero is the mark. Look!" She did look, and gave a little 
scream ; but recovering herself, said she wished it had gone through 
hlB heart. " Why prolong this painful interview T said she ; " the soldier 
told us alL" 

" I doubt that," said Camille. " Did he tell you that under the table 
I was chained tight down to the chair I sat in? Did he tell you that 
my hand was foistened to a drinking-horn, and my elbow to the table^ 
and two fellows sitting opposite me with pistols quietly covering mc. 
ready to draw the trigger if I should utter a cry. Did he tell you that 
I would have uttered that cry and died at that tabic but for one thing, 
I had promised her to live." 

" Not he : he told me nothing so incredible. Besides what became of 
you all these years ? You are a double traitor, to your country and to 
her." 

Camille literally gasped for breath. " You are a most cruel young 
lady to insult me so/' said he; and scalding tears forced themselves 
from his eyes. 

Eose eyed him with merciless scorn. 

He fought manfully against this weakness, with which liis wound and 
his fatigue had something to do, as well as Eose's bitter words ; and 
after a gallant struggle he returned her her haughty stare, and addressed 
her thus : " Mademoiselle, I feel myself blush, but it is for you I blu^, 
not for myself. Tiiis is what hecame of me. I went out alone to 
explore: I fell into an ambuscade; I shot one of the enemy^ and 
pinked another, but my arm being broken by a bullet, and my horso 
killed under me, the rascals got me. They took me about, tried tc 
make a decoy of me os I have told you, and ended by throwing mo intc 
a dungeon. They loaded mo with chains too, though the walls wcr( 
^en feet thick, and the door iron, and bolted and double bolted outside. 
And there for months and years, in spite of wounds, hunger, thirst, and 
-U the tortures those cowards made mo suffer, I lived, because "Roac, 2 
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had promised some one at that gato thcro (and ho turned suadcnly oiid 
pointed to it) that I would come bock aliye. At last one night my. 
gaoler came to my cell drunk. I seized him by the throat and throttled 
him till he was insensible : his keys tmlocked my fetters, and locked 
him in the cell, and I got safely outside. But there a sentinel saw me 
and fired at me. He missed me but ran after me, and caught me. You 
see I was stiff, confined so long— he gave me a thrust of his bayonet ; I 
fiung my heayy keys fiercely in his face : he staggered ; I wrested his 
piece from him, and disabled him." 

"Ahr 

** I crossed the frontier in the night, and got to Bayonne ; and thence,, 
day and night, to Paris. There I met a reward for all my anguish. 
They gave me the ei)aulettes of a colonel. See ! here they are* France 
does not give these to traitors, yoxmg lady." He held them out to her in 
both hands. She eyed them half stupidly : all her thoughts were on 
the oak tree hard by. She began to shudder. Gamille was telling the 
truth* She felt that; she saw it : and Josephine was hearing it. "Ay, 
look at them, you naughty girl," said Gamille, trying to be jocose oyer 
it all with his poor trembling lip. He went on to say that from the 
moment he had left dark Spain, and entered fair France everybody was 
go kind, so sympathizing. " They felt for the poor worn soldier coming 
back to his love. All but you, Bose. Ton told me I was a traitor to 
her and to France." 

" I was told so," said Bose, faintly. She was almost at her wits' end 
what to say or do. 

" WeU, are you sorry or not sorry for saying such a cruel thing to a 
I)Oor fellow?" 

" Sorry, very sorry," whispered Bose. She could not persist in in* 
justice, yet she did not want Josephine to hear. 

''Then say no more about it; there's my hand. You are not a 
soldiiur, and did not know what you were talking about" 

" I am very sorry I spoke so harshly to you. But you ucicrstand 
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How yon look I How you pant. There^ I will show you I forgive you. 
Thfifie epaulettes, dear— I have never put thorn on : I said, no ! Josephine 
tthoU put them on for me. I will take honour as well as happinesi 
Crom her dear hand. But you are her sister, and what are epaulettes 
compared with what she will give me ? You shall put them on, dear. 
Come ; then you will be sure I bear no malice." 

Rose, faint at heart, consented in silence, and fastened on the epau- 
lettes. " Yes, Camille,'* she cried, with sudden terror, " think of glory 
n JW : nothing but glory." 

'' No one thinks of it more. But to-day how can I think of it, how 
oan I give her a rival ? To-day I am all love. Rose, no man over 
loved a human creature as I love Josephine. Your mother is well, 
dear? AU are well at Beaurepaire ? Oh where is she all this time ? in 
the house?" He was moving quickly towards the house: but Rose 
instinctively put out her hand to stop him. He recoiled a little and 
winced. 

"What is the matter?" cried shd. 

"Nothing, dear girl ; you put your hand on my wound— that is alL 
What is that noise in the tree ? Anybody listening to us." 

" 111 see," said Rose, with all a woman's wit, and whipped hastily 
round to hinder Camille from going. She found Josephine white as 
death, apparently fainting, and clutching at the tree convulsively witb 
her nails. Such was the intensity of the situation that she left her 
beloved sister in that piteous state, and even hoped she would feunt 
dead away, and so hear no more. She come back white, and told 
CamiUe it was only a bird got into the tree. "And to think you should 
be wounded," said she, to divert his attention from the tree. 

" Yes," said he, " and it is rather inflamed, and has worried me all the 
way. You need not go telling Josephine, though. They wanted me to 
stop and lay up at Bayonne— how could I ? and again at Paris— how 
could I? They said, 'You will die.' 'Not before I get to Beauro- 
pairo/ said L I could 1)oar the motion of a horse no longer, so at the 
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fiearoBt town I asked for a ooirkge. Would yon bdieye it ?— both hie 
carriages were out at a wedding. I could not wait till they came back. 
I had waited an eternity. I came on foot. I dragged myself along^ 
the body was weak, but the heart was strong. A little way from here 
my wound seemed inclined to open ; I pressed it together tight with 
my hand ; you see I could not afford to lose any more blood ; and S( 
struggled on. ' Die ?* said I, ' not before Bcaurepaire.' And oh ! 
Rose, now I could be content to die — at her feet : for I am happy. Oh, 
I am happy beyond words to utter. What I have gone through ! But 
I kept my word, and this is Beaurepaire ; Hurrah !"--and his pale cheek 
flushed, and his eye gleamed, and he waved his hat feebly oyer his head 
—"hurrah! hurrah! hurrah T 

" Oh, don't ! — don't I — don't !" cried Rose, wild with pity and dismay. 

"Howcanlhelp?— I am mad with joy— hurrah! hurrah! hurrah I*' 

"No! no! no! no! no!" 

"What is the matter?" 

" And must I stab you worse than all your enemies have stabbed 
you?" sighed Rose, and tears of womanly pity now streamed down 
her cheeks. 

Gamille's mind began to misgiye him. What was become of Jose- 
phine ? she did not appear. He faltered out, " Your mother is well ; 
all are well I hope. Oh, where is she ?" and receiving no reply, began 
to tremble visibly with the fear of some terrible calamity. 

Rose, with a sister fainting close by, and this poor lover trembling 
before her, lost all self-command, and began to wring her hands and cry 
wildly. " Gamille," she ahnost screamed, " there is but one thing for 
you to do; leave Beaurepaire on the instant : fly from it ; it is no place 
Ibr you." 

*' She is dead," said CamiUe, very quietly. 

When he said that, with an unnatural and monotonous calm such as 
precedes deliberate suicide, it flashed in one moment across Rose that 
it was much best he should think so. 
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Sho (lid not reply ; btit she drooped her head and let him think it 

" She, would hare oome to me ere this if she was aliye/' said b>. 
"Ton are all in white: they monm in white for angels like her^ that go 
to Heayen, virgins. Oh! I was blind. You might have told me at 
once ; you see I can bear it. ^hat docs it matter to one who Ioycs as 
I love ? It is only to giye her one more proof I liyed only for her. I 
would have died a hundred times but for my promise to her. Yes 
I am coming, loye ; I am coming." 

He fell on his knees and smiled, and whispcipd, ''I am coming, Joso* 
phine, I am coming.** 

A sob and a moan as of a creature dying in anguish answered him. 

Rose screamed with terror when she heard ii 

Camille rose to his feet, awestruck. " That was her voice, beb'nd 
this tree," he whispered. 

" No, no," cried Rose ; " it was me." 

But at that moment a mstle and a rush was heard of some one dart- 
ing out of the tree. 

Camille darted furiously round it in the same direction. Bose tried 
to Riov him, but was too late. The next momejit liaynal's wife w«8 in 
tiift ami8. 
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CIIAPTER X. 

/08ZPHIKT5 wrMlIed long and terribly with nature in that old oak troa 

But who can so straggle for ever? Anguish, remorse, horror, despair. 

and love wronched her to and fro; and oh ! mysterious human heart! 

gleams of a mcd fitful joy shot through her, coming quick as h'ghtning^ 

going as quickly, and leaving the despair darker. And then the fierce 

struggle of the soul to make itself heard ! More than once she had to 

close her mouth with her hand : more than once she seized her throat 

not to cry out. But as the struggle endured, she got weaker and 

weaker, and nature mightier and mightier. And when the wounded 

hero fell on his knees so closo to her ; when ho who had resisted death 

80 bravely for her, prepared to give up life calmly for her, her bosom 

rose beyond all control : it seemed to fill to choking, then lo split wide 

open and give the struggling soul passage in one gasping sob and heart- 

Btricken cry. Could she have pent this in she must have died. 

It betrayed her. She felt it had : so then came the woman's instinct 
— flight : the coward's impulse — ^flight : the chaste wife's inspiration — 
flight. She rushed from her hiding-place and made wildly for tha 
house. 

Bat, unluckily, CamiUe was at that moment darting round the tree : 
slie ran right into the danger she meant to flee. He caught her in his 
firms. He held her irresistibly. " I have got her ; I have got her," ho 
Routed in wild triumph. " No ! I will not let you go. None but God 
slxall ever take you &om mo, and he has spared you to me. You arc 
QLot dead : you have kept faith as I have ; you have lived. See ! look 
^t mo. I am alive, T am well, I am happy. I told Eose that I suffered. -| 
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If I had sufiTerod I should remember ii It is all gone at sis;ht of you, 
my love I my love ! Oh, my Josephine ! my lovo !" 

His arm was firm round her waisi His glo\nDg oyos ponred lore 
upon her. She felt his beating heart. 

All that passed in her then, what mortal con say ? She seemed two 
women : that part of her which conld not get away from his strong arm 
lost all strength to resist, it yielded and thrilled under his embrace, her 
bosom heaving madly : all that was free writhed away from him ; 
her face was averted with a glare of terror, and both her hands put up 
between his eyes and it. 

" You turn away your head. Bose, she turns away. Speak for me. 
Scold hor ; for I don't know how to scold her. No answer from either : 
oh what has turned your hearts against me so T 

" Camille," cried Bose — the tears streaming down her cheeks — "m^ 
poor Gamille I leave Beaurepaira Oh, leave it at once." 

He turned towards her with a look of inquiry. 

At that Josephine, like some feeble but nimble wild creatcire on 
whom a grasp has relaxed, writhed away from him and got free : '' I'aie- 
well I Farewell P she cried, in despair's own voice, and mado swiftly fof 
the house. 

Camille stood aghast, and did not follow her. 

Now ere she had gone many steps who should meet her right in fironi 
but Jacintha. 

'' Madame Baynal, the baroness's carriage is just in sight. I thou^ 
you'd like to know." Then she bawled proudly to Bose, " I was t& 
first to call her, madame ;" and off went Jacintha convinced she hai 
done something very clever. 

This blow turned those three to stone. • 

Josephine had no longer the power or the wish to fly. *' Better &oi 
she thought, and she stood cowering. 

The great passions that had spoken so loud were struck dumb, and I 
deep silence fell upon the place. Madame Baynal's quivering ey a tarD^i 
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slowly and askant towards Comille, but stopped in terror ero it could 
Beo him. For she knew by this feorfal stillness that tho truth was 
creeping on Gamille. And so did Eose. 

At last Camille spoke one word in a low whispor. 

"Madame?" 

i)ead silence. 

"White? both in white?" 

Bose came between him and Josephine, and sobbeil out " Camille, it 
was our doing. We drove her to it. Oh, sir, look how afraid of you 
she is. Do not reproach her, if you are a man." 

He waved her out of his way as if she had been some idle feather, and 
almost staggered up to Josephine. 

" It is for you to speak, my betrothed : are you married ?" 

The poor creature, true to her nature, was thinking more of him thar. 
barsel£ Even in her despair it flashed across her, ''-If he knew all, he 
too would be wretched for life. If I let him think ill of me he may be 
happy one day." She cowered the picture of sorrow and tongue-tied 
guilt. 

"Are you a wife?" 

•' Yes." 

He winced and quivered as if a bullet had pijsrced him. 

" This is how I came to be suspected: she I loved was j&dse." 

« Yes, CamiUe." 

" No ! no !" cried Eose : " don't believe her ; she never suspected you 
xe have brought her to this, we alone." 

" Be silent. Hose — oh! be silent!" gasped Josephine. 

" I lived for you: I would have died for you: you could not even 
irait for mo." 

A low moan: but not a word of excuse. 

*' What can 1 do for you now?" 

" Forget me, Camille," said she, despairingly, doggedly. 

'' Forget you? never! never! there is but one thing I can do to f>hovf 

L 
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you how I loTod you> I will forgivo youj and b^gono. WhiUicr sb&ll 1 
go? whither shall I go now?^ 

" Camille, your words stab her." 

" Let none speak but I," said Camille, " none but I have the right to 
speak. Poor weak angel that loved yet could not wait : I forgive you. 
Be happy ! if yoiu can ; I bid you be hap-py.** 

The quiet despairing tones died away, and with them life seemed to 
end to her, and hope to go out. He turned his back quickly on her. 
He cried hoarsely, '' To the army ! Back to the army, and a soldier's 
grave." Then with a prodigious effort ho drew himself haughtily 
up in marching attitude. He took three strides, erect and fiery 
and bold. 

At the next something seemed to snap asunder in the great heart, and 
the worn body that heart had held up so long rolled like a dead log 
upon tho ground^ with a tremendous M. 



CHAPTER XI 



The baroness and Aubertin were just getting out of tlieir caixiage 
when suddenly they heard shrieks of terror in the Ploasaunce. They 
came with quaking hearts as fast as their old limbs would carry them. 
Th$y found Bose and Josephine crouched over tho body of a man, as 
officer. 

Bose was just tearing open his collar and jacket. Dard and Jaclntha 
liad run from the kitchen at the screams. Camille lay on his back^ 
wliito and motionless. 

The doctor wa<< tho first to come up. '' Who ! what is this ? 1 seom 
to know his face." Then shaking his head, '' Whoever it is, it is a bad 
case. Stand away, ladies. Let me feel his pulse." 

Whilst the old man was going stiffly down on one knee^ Jadntlia 
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uttered a cry of terror. ''Seel see! his shirt! that red slroakl Ah! 
ah 1 it 18 getting bigger and bigger :" and she turned faint in a moment 
and would have fallen but for Dard. 

The doctor looked. "All the better," said he fiiml^-. '-'I thought 
ho was dead. His blood flows : then I will saye him. Don't clutch ma 
80, Josephine-Klon't cling to me like that. Now is the time to show 
your breed : not turn sick at the sight of a little blood, like that foolish 
creature; but help me saye him." 

'* Take-'him indoors," cried the baroness. 

*' Into our house, mamma ?" gasped Bose ; ** no, no." 

'' What," said the baroness, *' a wounded soldier who has fought for 
France ! leave him to lie and die outside my door ; what would my son 
say to that ? He is a soldier himself." 

Bose cast a hasty look at Josephine : Josephine's eyes were bent on 
the ground and her hands clenched and trembling. 

" Now, Jacintha, you be off," said the doctor. " I can't haye cowards 
about him to make the others as bad : go and stew down a piece of 
good beef for him. Stew it in red wine and water." 

" That I will: poor thing." 

"Why I know him;" said the baroness suddenly; "it is an old 
acquaintance, young Dujardin: you remember, Josephine; I used to 
suspect him of a fancy for you, poor fellow ! Why, ho must have come 
here to see us, poor soul." 

" No matter who it is ; it is a man. Now, girls, have you courage, 
have yon humaniiy? Then come one on each side of him and take 
hands beneath his back, while I lift his head and Bard his legs." 

" And handle him gently whatever you do " said Dard. " I know 
what it is to be wounded." 

These four carried the lifeless burden very slowly and gently across 
the Pleasaunoe to the house : theii with more difficulty and caution up 
khe stairs. 

All the whik) the sisters' hands crined one another tighi beneath ' 
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iifetofis burden^ and spoke to one another. And Josephine's arm upheld 
tenderly but not weaMy the hero she had strack down. She ayoided 
Rofio's eye, her mother's, and even the doctor's : one gaqung sob escaped 
her as she walked with head half averted, and vacant^ terror-etrickon 
eyes, and her Tictim on her sustaining arm. 

The doctor selected the tapestried diamber for him as being most aiiy . 
Then he ordered the women oat^ and with Dard's help nndiesscd the 
still insensible patient 

Josephine sat down on the stairs in gloomy silence, her eyes on tht 
ground, like one waiting for her deathblow. 

Rose, sick at heart, sat silent too at some distance. At last she said 
fiEuntly, " Have we done well?'' 

"1 don't know," said Josephine, doggedly. Qer eyes never loft; tho 
ground. 

" We could not let him die for want of care.** 

" He will not thank us. Better for him to dlo than ]iT& Better for 



me." 



At this instant Dard came running down. ''Good news! mesdemoi- 
selles! good news! the wound runs all along: it is not deep, like mine 
wcus. He has opened his eyes and shut them again. The dear good 
doctor stopped the blood in a twinkle. The doctor says he'll be bound 
to save liiTTi. I must run and tell Jacintha. She is taking on in the 
kitchen." 

Josephine, who had risen eagerly from her despairing posture, clasped 
her hands together: then lifted up her voice and wept ''He will livo; 
he will live." 

When she had wept a long while she said to Rose, ''Come, sister 
help your poor Josephine." 

" Yes, love, what shall we do ?" 

" My duty," filtered Josephine. " An hour ago it seemed so sweet," 
and she fell to weeping patiently again. They went to Josephine's 
room. She crept slowly to a wardrobe, and took out a grey silk drees. 
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" Oh never mind for today," cried Boee. 

''Help me, Bose. It is for myself as well; to remind me everj 
moment I am Madame Baynal." 

They put the grey gown on her, both weeping patiently. It will be 
known at the last day, all that honest women have snfEered weeping 
lilently in this noisy world. 

Camille soon recovered his senses and a portion of his strength : then 
the irritation of his wound brought on fever. This in turn retired 
l)efore the doctor's remedies and a sound constitution, but it left be- 
hind it a great weakness and general prostration. And in this state the 
fate of the body depends greatly on the mind. 

The baroness and the doctor went constantly to see him, and soothe 
liim: he smiled and thanked them, but his eager eyes watched the 
door for one who came not. 

When he got well enough to leave his bed the largest couch was sent 
up to hiTTi from the saloon : a kind hand lined the baron's silk dressing* 
gown for him warm and soft and nice; and he would sit or lie on his 
couch, or take two turns in the room leaning upon Bose's shoulder, and 
glad of the support ; and he looked piteously in her eyes when she came, 
and when she went Bose. looked down, she could do nothing, she could 
say nothing. 

With his strength Camille lost a portion of his pride : he pined for a 
sight of her he no longer respected; pined for her, as the thirsty pine 
Tor water in Zahara. 

At last one day he spoke out. " How kind you are to me, Bose ! how 
kind you all are — ^but one." 

He waited in hopes she would say something, but she held her 
tongue. 

^ At least teD mo why it is. Is she ashamed? Is she a&aid?" 

"Neither.*' 

" She hates me: it is true, then, that wo hate those whom ip^ ha^'^ 
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wounded. Crttcl I cruel Josephine. Oh heart of marble against wliicfl 
, my heart has wrecked itself for ever 1" 

" Xo, no ! She is anything but cruel : but she is Madame Raynal." 

" Ah ! I forgot. But have I no claim on her ? Nearly four years she 
has been my betrothed. What have I done ? Was I ever false to her ? 
I could forgive her for what she has done to me, but she cannot forgive 
me. Does she mean never to see me again ?" 

" Ask yourself what good could come of it." 

" Very well/' said Camille, with a malicious smilo. " 1 am in hci 
way. Iseo what she wants; she shall have it." 

Eose carried these words to Josephine. They went through her like 
a sword. 

Boso pitied her. Hose had a moment's weakness. 

*' Let us go to him/' she said ; " anything is better than this." 

" Eose, I dare not/' was the wise reply. 

But the next day early, Josephine took Eose to a door outside thd 
house, a door that had long been disused. Nettles grew before it. She 
produced a key and with great difficulty opened this door. It led to 
the tapestried chamber, and years ago they used to steal up it and 
peep into the room. 

Eose scarcely needed to be told that she was to watch Camille, and 
report to her. Li truth it was a mysterious vague protection against a 
danger equally mysterious. Yet it made Josephine easier. But so 
unflinching was her prudence that she never once could be prevailed on 
to moimt thoso stairs, and peep at Camille herself. *' I must starve my 
heart, not feed it," said she. And she grew paler and more hollow-eyed 
day by day. 

Yet this was the same woman who showed such feebleness and irreso- 

lution when Eaynal pressed her to marry him. But then dwarfe feebly 

' drew her this way and that. Now giants fought for her. Between a 

feeble inclination and a feeble disinclination her dead heart had 

drifted to and fro. Now honour, duty, gratitude,— which lost with 
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ber xnA a pofision,— diagged her one way: bTO, plty^ and romorac 
another. 

^fot one of these giants wonld relax his grasp, and nothing yielded 
oiccpt her vital powers. Tes ; her temper, one of the loveliest HoaYon 
cvorgaTo a human creature, was soured at times. 

"Was it a wonder? There lay the man she loved pining for her; 
cursing her for her cruelty, and alternately praying Heaven to forgive 
him and to bless her : sighing, at intervals, all the day long so lend 
so deep, so piteonsly, as if his heart broke with each sigh; and some- 
times, for he little knew, poor sonl, that any hxmian eye was upon 
him, casting aside his manhood in his despair, and flinging himself 
on the very floor, and mnfifting his head, and sobbing ; he a hero. 

And here was she pining in secret for him, who pined for her ? "I 
am not a woman at all,** said she, who was all woman. '' I am crueller 
to him than a tiger or any savage creature is to the victim she tears 
I must cure him of his love for me ; and then die : for what shall I 
have to live for ? He weeps, he sighs, he cries for Josephine.'' 

Her enforced cruelty was more contrary to this woman's nature than 
black is to white, or heat to cold, and the heart rebelled furiously at 
times. As when a rock tries to stem a current, the water fights its way 
on more sides than one, so insulted Nature dealt with Josephine. Not 
only did her body pine, but her nerves were exasperated. Sudden 
twitches came over her, that almost made her scream. Her permanent 
state was utter despondency, but across it came fitful flashes of irrita* 
Uon ; and then she was scarce mistress of herself. 

Wherefore you, who find some holy woman cross and bitter^ stop a 
moment before you sum her up vixen and her religion nought : inquire 
the history of her heart : perhaps beneath the smooth cold surface cf 
duties well dischargeH, her life has been, or even is, a battle against 
somo self-indulgenoe the insignificant saint's very blood cries out for: 
and so the poor thing is cross, not because she is bad, but becavse n\A 
IB bettor than the rest of us ; yot only human. 
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Now tliougli Josephine was more on her gnaxdwith tho baionosa 
than with Bose, or the doctor, or Jacintha, her state could not altogether 
escape the vigilance of a mother's eye. 

But the baroness had not the clue we have ; and what a difference 
that makes ! How small an understanding, put by accident or instruction 
on the right track, shall run the game down i How great a sagacity 
shall wander if it giets on a false scent! 

" Doctor," said the baroness one day, " you are so taken up with your 
patient you neglect the rest of us. Do look at Josephine ! She is ill, 
or. going to be iU. She is so pale^ and so fretful, so peevish, which is 
not in her nature. Would you believe it, doctor, she snaps ?" 

" Our Josephine snap ? This is new." 

" And snarls." 

" Then look for the end of the world." 

" The other day I heard her snap Eose : and this morning she half 
snarled at me, just because I pressed her to go and console our patient. 
Hush I here she is. My child, I am accusing you to the doctor. I tcL 
him you neglect his patient : never go near him." 

I will visit him one of these days," said Josephine coldly. 
One of these days," said the baroness, shocked. " Tou used not to 
be so hard-hearted. A soldier, an old comrade of your husband's, 
wounded and sick, and you alone never go to him, to console him with 
a word of sympathy or encouragement." 

Josephine looked at her mother with a sort of incredulous stare. 
Then, after a struggle, she replied with a tone and manner so spiteful 
and icy that it would have deceived even us who know her had wo 
heard it. " He has plenty of nurses without me." She added almost 
violently, " My husband, if he were wounded, would not have so many, 
perhaps not have one." 

With this she rose and went out, leaving them aghast She sat 
down in the passage on a window seat, and laughed hysterically. Bose 
heard her and ran to her, Josephine told her wliat her mother bad said 
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to her. Boso soothed her. ''Never mind, you have yotlf sister who 
iiodentands yon : don't you go bock till they have got some other topic.*^ 

Boso out of cnriosity went in, and found a discussion going on. Tho 
doctor was fathoming Josephine, for the benefit of his companion. 

"It is a female jealousy, and of a mighty innocent kind. We are so 
taken up with this poor fellow, she thinks her soldier is forgotten." 

''Surely, doctor, our Josephine would not be so unreasonable, so 
unjust," suggested her mother. 

"She belongs to a sex, be it said without offending you madame, 
among whose numberless -virtues justice does not ML a prominent place." 

The baroness shook her head. " That is not it. It is a piece of 
prudery. This young gentleman was a sort of admirer of hers, though 
she did not admire him much, as far as I remember. But it was four 
years ago ; and she is married to a man she loves, or is going to love." 

" Well but, mamma, a trifling excess of delicacy is surely excusable" 
This from Bose. 

"No, no; it is not delicacy; it is prudery. And when people are 
dck and suffering, an honest woman should take up her charity and 
lay down her prudery, or her coquetry : two things that I suspect are 
tho same thing in different shapes." 

Here Jacintha came in. " Mademoiselle, here is the coloneFs broth ; 
Madame Baynal has flavoured it for him, and you are to take it up to 
him, and keep him company while he eats it." 

" Come," cried the baroness, " my lecture has not been lost" 

Bose followed Jacintha up-stairs. 

Bose was heart and head on Baynal's side. 

She had deceived him about Josephine's attachment, and felt all tlio 
more desirous to guard him against any ill consequences of ii Then 
he had been so generous to her : he had left her her sister, who would 
bAve gone to Egypt, and escaped this misery, but for her. 

But on the other hand, 

' Gentle pity 
^pgged at her hcartBtrings with oomplair'^g crita^ 
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This watching of Gamille saddened oven her. When she i^as with 
him his pride boro him up : bnt when he was alone as he thought, bin 
anguish and despair were terrible, and broke out in so many ways that 
often Bose shrank in terror from her peephole. 

She dared not tell Josephine the half of what she saw : what she did 
tell her agitated her so terribly : and often Bose had it on the tip of hes 
tongue to say — " Do pray go and see if you can say nothing that will 
' do him good ;" but she fought the impulse down. This battle ot 
feeling, though less seyere than her sister's, was constant ; it destroyed 
her gaiety. She, whose merry laugh used to ring like chimes through 
the house, never laughed now, seldom smiled, and often sighed. 

Doctor Aubertin was the last to succumb to the deep depression, 
but his time came : and he had been for a day or two as graye and as 
sad as the rest, when one day that Bose was absent, spying on Gamille, 
he took the baroness and Josephine into his confidence; and con* 
descended finally to ask their advice. 

"It is humiliating," said he, " after all my experience, to be obliged 
to consult unprofessional persons. Forty years ago I should have been 
too wine to do so. But since then I have often seen science baffled and 
untrained intelligences throw hght upon hard questions : and your sex 
in particular has luminous instincts and reads things by flashes th»t 
we men miss with a microscope. Our dear Madame Baynal suspect^ 
that plausible notary, and to this day I believe she could not tell va 
why.*' 

Josephine admitted as much very frankly. 

" There you see," said the doctor. " Well then you must help ma in 
lliis case. And this time I promise to treat your art with more respect." 

" And pray who is it she is to read now ?" asked the baroness. 

" Who should id be but my poor patient ? He puzzles me. I ncyet 
mew a patient so faint-hearted." 

''A soldier famt-hoarted !" exclaimed the baroness. "To bo. son 
th(«n meo that nUnm cities and firo cannon; and cui and liack chk 
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mother with so macli spirit, are poor creatures compared with us yxh.cn 
they have to lie quiet and suffer." 

The doctor walked the room in great excitement. "It is not his 
wound that is killing him, there's something on his mind. Tou, 
Josephine, with your instincts do help me : do pray, for pity's sake, tlirow 
off that sublime indifference you haye manifested all along to this man's 
fate." 

" ShQ has not," cried the baroness, firing up. " Did I not see her lining 
his dressing-gown for him? and she inspects everything that he cats: 
do you not?" 

*' Yes, mother." She then suggested in a faltering yoice that time 
would cure the patient, and time alone. 

" Time ! you speak as if time was a quality : time is only a mea- 
sure of events, flEivourable or xoi&vourable; it kills as many as it 

euies." 

" Why you surely would not imply his life is in any danger ?" This 
was the baroness. 

*' Madame, if the case was not grave, should I take this unusual step. 
1 tell you* if some change does not take place soon, he will bo a dead 
man in another fortnight. That is 9.II time will do for him." 

The baroness uttered an exclamation of pity and distress. Josephine 
put her hand to her bosom, and a creeping horror came over her, and 
tlien a faintness. She sat working mechanically, and turning Kke ice 
within. After a few minutes of this, she rose with every appearance 0/ 
BXternal composure and left the room. In the passage she mot E066 
coming hastily towards the salon laughing: the first time she had 
aiighed this many a day. Oh what a contrast between the two ^ccs 
Jiat met there — ^the one pale and horror-stricken, the other rosy and 
Bragliingl 

" Well dear, at last I am paid for all my trouble, and yours, l^y 
is<;oycry ; he never drinks a drop of his medicine ; he poxus it into th$ 
nndor the grato, I caught him in the fB^V* 
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*'ThBU XhiA b ixx) mnch: I can rasmt no hnyT, CofDo with mo,* 
uiid Joeepliioo doggodly< 
"Wheror 
" To him," 



CHAPTER XIL I 

•06EPHINE paoaed on the landings and laid her hand on Hose's shoulder. 
It was so cold?it made Eose shndder, and eaoustcd a promise from her 
not to contradict a word she should say to Gamille. " I do not go to 
him for my pleasure^ but for his life/' she said; " I mnst deceire him 
and save him ; and then let me lie down and die." 

" Oh that the wretch had never been bom/' cried Bose, in despair. 
But she gave the reqnired promise, and offered to go and tell Camillo 
Josephine was coming to visit him. 

But Josephine declined this. " No/' said she ; " give mo every advan- 
tage ; I mnst think beforehand every word I shall say ; but take him b; j 
surprise, coward and double£EK» that I am." 

Eose knocked at the door. A fiftint voice said, ''Ck>me in.** The 
sisters entered the room very softly. Camille sat on the sofa, his head 
bowed over his hands. A glance showed Josephine that he was 
doggedly and resolutely thrusting himself into the grave. Thinking it 
was only Eose — for he had now lost all hope of seeing Josephine come 
in at the door— he never moved. Some one glided gently but rapidly xq 
to him. He looked up. Josephine was kneeling to him. 

He lifted his head with a start, and trembled all over. 

She whispered, " I am come to you to beg your pity ; to appeal ti 
your generosity; to ask a favour; I who deserve so little of you." 

" Ton have waited a long time," said Camille, agitated greatly ; '' an^ 
!So have L" 

''Oamillc, you are torturing one who loved you once, and who bai 
been very weak and flEdthlcss, but not so wicked as she appears." 
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*' How am X tortnring you ?" 

'* With lemorso: do I not suffer enough? Would you make me a 
. inurdeiess?^ 

'^Why have you never been near mo?" retorted Camilku "I could 
forgive your weakness, but not your heartlessness/' 

"It is my duty. I have no right to seek your society. If you really 
want mine you have only to get well, and so join us down-stairs a week 
or two before you leave us." 

" How am I to get well? My heart is broken." 

''Gamille, be a man. Do not fling away a soldier's life because a 
fickle worthless woman could not wait for you. Forgive me like a man, 
or else revenge yourself like a man. If you cannot forgive me, kill me. 
See I kneel at your feet. I will not resist you. Sill me." 

"I wish I could. Oh! if I could kill you with a look and myself 
with a wish I No man should ever take you from me then. We would 
be together in the grave at this hour. Do not tempt me, I say:" and 
he cast a terrible look of love, and hatred, and despair upon her. Her 
purple eye never winced; it poured back tenderness and affection in 
return. Ho saw and turned away with a groan, and held out his hand 
to her. She seized it and kissed it " Tou are great, you are generous ; 
yoxx will not strike mo as a woman strikes ; you will not die to drive mo 
bo despair." 

"I see," said he, more gently, "lovo is gone, but pity remains. 1 
^iLOHght that was gone too.'* 

'* Yes, Gamille," said Josephine in a whisper, "pity remains, and 
■einorse and terror at what I have dono to a man of whom I was never 
jTorthy." 

'^ Well, madame, as you have come at last to me, and even do 
ao the honour to ask me a &vour— I shall try— if only out of 
otirtesy— to-Hih Josephinel Josephine! when did I ever refuse you 

^t th]0 Josephine sank into a chair, and burst out dying. Oamille^ 
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at this, began to cry toe; and tho two poor ttiii^ sat a long waji trcm 
one another, and sobbed bitterly. 

The man, weakened as he was, reeovered his qniet despair first 

" Don't cry so,'' said ho. " But tell me what is yonr will, and I shal) 
Obey yoa as I used before any one came between ns." 

" Then ! live, Oamille. I implore you to live." 

" Well Josephine, since you care about it, I will try and live. Why 
did not you come before and ask me ? I thought I was in your way. I 
thought you wanted me dead." 

Josephine cast a look of wonder and anguish on Camille, but she 
said nothing. She rang the bell, and, on Jacintha coming up, dO' 
spatched her to Doctor Aubertin for the patient's medicine. 

" Tell the doctor," said i^, " Colonel Dujardin has let fall the glass." 
While Jacintha was gone, she scolded Camille gently. ''How could 
youJw so unkind to the poor doctor who loves you so? Only think: 
to throw away his medicines ! Look at the ashes ; they are wet. ComiUc, 
are you too becoming disingenuous ?" 

Jacintha came in with the tonio in a glass, and retired with an 
obeisance. Josephine took it to ComiUe. 

" Drink with me, then," said he, " or I will not touch it." Josephina 
took the glass. ''I drink to your health, Camille, and to your glory; 
laurels to your brow, and some faithful woman to your heart, who will 
make you forget this folly : it is for her I am saving you." She pui 
the glass with well-acted spirit to her lips : but in the very. action a 
spasm seized her throat and almost choked her: she lowered. her head 
tiiat he might not see her &ce, and tried again; but the tears hurst 
from her eyes and ran into the liquid and her lips trembled oyer tho 
brim, and were paralyzed. 

"No, no! give it me," he cried : "there is a tear of yours in it." 11a 
drank oiF the bitter remedy now as if it had been nectar* 

Josephine blushed. 

"If you wanted me to live, why did you not come here before?!* 
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<' I did not Uiink you would bo so foolish, so wicked, so cruel as to 
do what you haye been doing/' 

" Ck)me and shine upon me every day^ and you shall have no tte&\ 
cause of complaint: things flf/urish in the sunshine that die in the 
dark : Bose it is as if the sun had come into my prison : you are pale, 
but you are beautiful as ever; more beautiful: what a sweet dress 1 
so quiet, so modest, it sets off your beauty instead of vainly tryiug to 
vie with it." With this he put out his hand and took her grey silk 
dress and went to kiss it as a devotee kisses the altar steps. 

She snatched it away with a shudder. 

"Yes, you are right," said she : "thank you for noticing my dress' 
it is a beautiful dress-— ha! ha! A dress I take a pride in wearing; 
and always shall, I hope. I mean to be buried in it Ck)me Eose . 
Thank you Camille : you are very good, you have once more promised, 
me to live. Qei well : come down stairs : then you will see me ever^ 
day you knc;;r — ^there is a temptation. Crood-bye Camille !— are 
you coming Eose? What are you loitering for? God bless you, 
and comfort you, and help you to forget what it is madness to 
remember !" 

With these wild words she literally fled ; and in one moment the room 
seemed to darken to Camille. 

Outside the door Josephine caught hold of Eose. " Have I committeJ 
myself?" 

" Over and over again. Do not look so terrified : I mean to me : but 
not to him. How bUnd he is ! and how much better you must know 
him than I do to venture on such a transparent deceit. He believes 
whatever you tell him. He is all ears and no eyes. Tes, love, 1 
watched him keenly all the time. He really thinks it is pity and 
remorse; nothing more. My poor sister you have a hard life to lead 
—a hard game to play: but so far you have succeeded : yet could look 
poor Eaynal in the face if he came home to^y ." 

<'Xh0Q Qod bo thanked/' cried Josephine.^ "I am as happy to-da 
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us I can OTor hopo to be. Now let us go thiongh the farco of dreaBai|{ 
— itis near dinner-time— -and then the fEurco of taOdng, and« hardest o^ 
nXi, the farce of living." 
From that hour Oamillo began to get better very slowly^ yet pear- 

oeptibly. 

The doctor, afraid of being mistaken, said nothing for some days, but 
at last he announced the good news at the dinner-table. ''He is to 
come down stairs in three days/' added the doctor. 

But I am sorry to say that as Camille's body strengthened some of 
the worst passions in our nature attacked him. Fierce gusts of hate 
and love combined overpowered this man's high sentiments of honour 
and justice, and made him clench his teeth, and vow never to leave 
EeaurepaJre without Josephine. She had been his four years before 
she ever bbw this interloper, and she should be his for ever. Her 
love would soon revive when they should meet every day, and she 
would end by eloping with hinu 

Then conscience pricked him, and reminded him how and why 
Raynal had married her: for Bose had told him alL Should he 
undermine an absent soldier, whose whole conduct in this had been so 
pure, so generous, so unselfish ? 

But this was not aU. As I have already hinted he was under a great 
personal obligation to his quondam comrade Baynal. Whenever this 
was vividly present to his mind, a great terror fell on him, and he 
would cry out in anguish — ^''Oh! that some angel would come to me 
and tear me by force from this place." And the next moment passion 
swept over bim like a flood, and carried away all his virtuous resolves 
His soul was in deep waters : great waves drove it to and &o. Perilous 
condition, which seldom ends well. Gamillewasamanof honour. In no 
other earthly circumstance could he have hesitated an instant between 
right and wrong. But such natures, proof agamst all other temptations, 
have often &Ilen, and will fall, where sin takes the angel fonn of her 
they love. Yet« of all men* fhey should pray for help to stand : for. 
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when they £ftll tbay still letain one thing that divides them from moan 
sinneis. 

Bemorse, the giant that xends the great hearts which mock at 
fear. 

The day csf 1e in which the doctor had promised his patient he, 
should come down stairs. First his comfortable sofift was taken down 
into the saloon for his nse : then the patient himself came down leaning 
on the doctor's arm, and his heart palpitating at the thonght of the 
meeting. He came into the room: the baroness was alone. She 
greeted him kindly, and welcomed him. Bose came in soon after and 
did the same. But no Josephine. Oamille felt sick at heart. At last 
dinner was announced : " she will surely join us at dinner," thought 
he. He cast his eyes anxiously on the table : the napkins were laid fcr 
four only. The baroness carelessly explained this to him as they sat 
down. ** Madame Baynal dines in her own room. I am sorry to say 
she is indisposed." 

Camille muttered polite regrets: the rage of disappointment drove 
its fangs into him, and then came the heart sickness of hope deferred. 
The next day he saw her, but could not get a word with her alone. 
The baroness tortured him another way. She was fall of EaynaL 
She loved him. She called him her son : was never weary of descanting 
on his virtues to Camille. Not a day passed that she did not pester 
Camille to make a calculation as to the probable period of his return 
and he was obliged to answer her. She related to him before Josephine 
and Bose, how this honest soldier had come to them like a guardian 
angel and saved the whole family. In vain he muttered that Bose had 
toldhinL 

" Let mo have the pleasure of telling it you my way," cried she, and 
told it diffusely, and kept him writhing. 

The next thing was, Josephine had received no letter &om him this 
/Qonth : the first month he had missed. In vain did Bose represent 
fciiat he was only a few days over his time. The baroness liecame 
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anxious, commnnicated her anxieties to Camille among the rest : and 
by a torturing interrogatory compelled him to explain to her before 
Josephine and them aU that ships do not always sail to a day, and are 
sometimes delayed. Bnt oh ! he winced at the man's name : and Base 
observed that he never mentioned it, nor acknowledged the existence of 
such a person as Josephine's husband, except when others compelled 
him. Tet they were acquainted : and Bose sometimes wondered that 
he did not detract or sneer. 

"I should," said she, "I feel I should." 

"He is too noble," said Josephine, "and too wise. !For if he did, I 
should respect him less, and my husband more than I do— if possible." 

Certainly Camille was not the' sort of nature that detracts, but the 
reason he avoided Baynal's name was simply that his whole internal 
battle was to forget such a man existed. From this dream he was 
rudely awakened every hour since he joined the family, and the wound 
his self-deceiving heart would fain have skinned over, was torn open. 
But worse than this was the torture of being tantalized. He was in 
company with Josephine, but never alone. Even if she left the room 
for an instant, Bose accompanied her and returned with her. Camille 
at last began to comprehend that Josephine had decided there should 
•>e no private interviews between her and him. Thus not only the 
shadow of the absent Baynal stood between them, but her mother and 
sister in person, and worst of all, her own will. He called her a cold- 
blooded fiend in his rage. Then the thought of all her tenderness and 
goodness came to rebuke him. But even in rebuking it maddened him 
" Yes ! it is her very nature to love : but since she can make her heai 
turn whichever way her honour bids, she will love her husband : sht 
does not now; but sooner or later she will. Then she will have 
children — (he writhed with anguish and fury at this thought) — bloving 
ties between him and her. He has everything on his side. I nothing* 
but memories she will eS&ce from her heart. "Will effiuie? She must 
have effaced them, or she could not have married him." I kpow no 
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more pitiable gtate of mind than to love and hate the same creature. 
But when the two feehngs are both intense^ and meet in an ardent 
boeom, such a man wonld do well to spend a day or two npon his 
knees, praying for grace divine. For he, who with aU his soul loves 
and hates one woman, is next door to a maniac, and is scarcely safe an 
hour together from suicide, or even from homicide; this truth the 
newspapers tell us, by examples, every month ; but are wonderfully 
little heeded, because newspapers do not, nor is it their business to, 
analyze and dwell upon the internal feelings of the despahing lover 
whose mad and bloody act they record. With such a tempest in his 
heart, did Camille one day wander into the park. And soon an irre- 
sistible attraction drew him to the side of the stream that flowed along 
one side of it. He eyed it gloomily, and wherever the stagnant water 
indicated a deeper pool than usual he stopped, and looked, and thought 
" how calm and peaceful you are !" 

He sat down at last by the waterside, his eyes bent on a calm, green 
pool. 

It looked very peacefal : and it could give peace. He thought oh ! 
what a blessing; to be quit of rage, jealousy, despair, and life, all in a 
minute! 

Yet that was a sordid death for a soldier to die, who had seen great, 
battles. Could he not die more nobly than that? With this he 
suddenly felt in his pocket ; and there sure enough fate had placed his 
pistols. He had put them into this coat; and he had not worn this 
^oat until to-day. He had armed himself unconsciously. "Ah!" said 
ne; "it is to be: fdl these things are pre-ordained." (This notion of 
&to has strengthened many a fatal resolution.) Then he had a cruel 
rogrot. To die without a word : a parting word. Then he thought 
to himself, it was best so: for perhaps he should have taken her 
with him. 

" Sir ! colonel !" uttered a solemn voice behind him. 

Absorbed and strung up to desperation as he was, this voice seemed 
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lumatarally loud, and discordant, with OamiUd's mood; » finddeo 
trumpet from the world of small things. 

It was Ficard the notary. 

" Can you tell me where Madam Ba^nal is ?" 

•' No. ' At the chateau I suppose." 

" She is not there : I inquired of the servaot She was oat Yon 
have not seen her, colonel ?* 

"Not I: I never see her." 

" Then perhaps I had hetter go back to the chateau and wait for her : 
stay, you are a friend of the family. Colonel, suppose I were to tell you, 
and ask you to break it to Madame Baynal, or better still to the baro- 
ness, or Mademoiselle Bose.'' 

" Monsieur," said Camille coldly, ''charge me with no messages, for 1 
cannot deliver them. I am going another way,** 

" In that case, I will go to the chateau once more; for what I have to 
8ay must be heard." 

Picard returned to the chateau wondering at the colonel's strange 
manner. 

Camille, for his part, wondered that anyone could be so mad as to talk 
to him about trifles ; to him a man standing on the brink of eternity. 
Poor soul it was he who was mad and unlucky. He should have heard 
what Picard had to say. The very gentleness and solemnity of manner 
ought to have excited his curiosity. 

He watched Picard*s retiring form. Wheahe was out of sight then 
he turned round and resumed his thoughts as if Picard had been no 
more than a fly that had buzzed and then gone. 

''Yes, I should have taken her with me," he said. He sat gloomy 
and d(^ed like a dangerous maniac in his cell : never moved, scarce 
thought for more than half an hour : but his deadly purpose grew in 
liim. Suddenly he started. A lady was at the stile, about a hundred 
yards distant. He trembled. It was Josephine. 

She came towards him slowly, her eyes bent on the ground in a deep 
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rtverio. She stopped about a stone's throw from Mm, .and looked at the 
river long and thoughtfolly : then casting her eyes around she caught 
sight of Camille. He watched her grimly. He saw her give a little 
8tart> and half turn round ; but if this was an impulse to retreat, it was 
instantly suppressed : for the next moment she pursued hor way. 

GamiJlo stood gloomy and bitter, awaiting her in silenco. He planted 
himself in the middle of the path, and said not a word. 

She looked him all over, and her colour came and went. 

" Out so far as this," she said kindly ; ** and without your cap." 

He put his hand to his head, and discovered that he was bareheaded. 

" You will catch your death of cold. Come let us go in and get your 
cip." 

She made as if she would pass him. He planted himself right before 
her. 

" No." 

"CamiUeP 

" Why do you shun mo afi if I was a viper f 

" I do not shun you. I but avoid conferences that can lead to no 
good: it is my duty." 

" You are very wise : cold-hearted people can bo wise." 

"Am I cold-hearted, Camille?" 

"As marble." 

She looked him in the face: the water came into her eyes! alter a 
while she whispered, sorrowfully, " Well Camille, I am." 

" But with all your wisdom and aU your coldness," he went on to 
say ; " you have made a mistake : you have driven me to madness and 
despair." 

" Heaven forbid I" said she. 

" Your prayer comes too late ; you have done ii." 

" Camille, let me go to the oratory and pray for yoTL Ycj terrify 
me." 

" It is no nse. Heaven has no meix^ for me. Take my advioo: stay 
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where you are; don't hurry; for what remams of your life you gave to 
pass with me— do you understand that?" 

" Ah !" And she turned pale. 

" Can you read my riddle T 

She looked him in the face. " I can read your eyes, ^nd I know you 
loye me. I think you mean to kUl me. I have heard men kill the 
thing thf y love." 

" Of course they do : sooner than another should have it^ they hill it 
—they kill it." 

" Gk)d has not made them patient like us women. Poor Camille 1" 

" Patience dies when hope dies. Gome Madame Baynal, say a prayer, 
for you are going to die." 

"Gk>d bless you Camille!" said the poor girl, putting her hands 
together in her last prayer. At this sweet touch of affection, Camille 
hung his head, and sobbed. Then suddenly lashing himself into fury, 
he cried, 

" You are my betrothed, you talk of duly — but you forget your 
duty to me. Are you not my betrothed this four years? Answer 
me that?" 

" Yes, Camille, I was." 

" Did I not suffer death a hundred times for you, to keep faith -with 
you, you cold-blooded traitress with an angel's face T 

" Ah, Camille ! can you speak so bitterly to me ? Have I denied your 
right to kill me ? You shall never dishonour me, but you shall kill me, 
if it is your pleasure. I do not resist. Why then speak to me like 
that— must the last words I hear &om your mouth be words of anger, 
cruel CamiUe?" 

'' I was wrong. But it is so hard to kill her I love in cold blood. 1 
want anger as well as despair to keep me to it , come, turn your bead 
away from me, and aU our troubles shall end." 

" No, Camille, let me look at you. Then you will be the last tbing 1 
fl^iall soo on earth." 
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At this ho hesitated a moment : then, with a fierce stamp at what 
he thought was weakness^ he levelled a pistol at her. 

She put up her hands, with a piteous cry, " Oh ! not my fece, Camillel 
pray do not disfigure my face. Here — kill me here — ^in my bosom — ^my 
heart that loved you well, when it was no sin to love you." 

" I can't shoot you. I can't spill your blood. The river will end 
all, and not disfigure your beauty, that has driven me mad, and cost 
you, poor wretch, your life." 

" Thank you, dear Camille. The water does not frighten me as a 
pistol does— it will not hurt me-— it will only kill me." 

*'No, it is but a plunge, and you will be at peace for ever — 
and so shall I — come, take my hand, Madame Baynal; Madame 
Eaynal." 

She gave him her hand with a look of infinite love. She obly said, 
" My poor mother I" That word did not fall to the ground. It flashed 
like lightning at night across the demented lover, and lighted up his 
egotism— (suicide, like homicide, is generally a fit of maniacal egotism) 
— even to his eyes blinded by fury. 

" Wretch that I am,*' he shrieked. " Fly, Josephine, fly ! escape this 
moment, that my better angel whispers to me. Do you hear? begone^ 
while it is time." 

" I will not leave you, Camille." 

" I say you shall. €k) to your mother and Eose — ^go to those you 
love, and I can pity. Gro to the chapel, and thank Heaven for your 
escape." 

" Yes, but not without you, Camille. I am afraid to leave yotL** 

" You have more to fear if you stay. Well, I can't wait any longer. 
Stay, then, and live ; and learn from me how to love Jean Eaynal." 

He levelled the pistol at himself. 

Josephine threw herself on him with a cry, and seized his arm. 
With the strength excitement lent her she got the better, and all but 
oyerpowered him. But, as usual, the man's strength lasted longer ; and 
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wlta a sustained effort he threw her off; ihaii^ pale and panting, latoed 
the pistol to take his life. This time she moved neither hand nor 
foot; bat she palsied his rash hand with a ward. 
"Nol Ilovxyou* 



CHAPTER Xm. 

/hebe lie the dead corpses of those words on paper: bat my art ia 
powerless to tell yoa how they were attered ; those words^ potent as a 
king's; for they sayed a life. 

They were a cry of terror and a cry of reproach and a cry of love nn« 
fisithomable. 

The weapon shook in his hand« He looked at her with growing 
astonishment and joy: she at him fixedly and aaxionsly, her hands 
jclasped in sapplication. 

As yoa ased to love me ?** 

More^&rmore. Give me the pistoL Iloveyoadearesi I love yon." 

At these delioioas words he lost all powor of resistance ; she saw, and 
ler soft and supple hand stole in and closed upon his, and gently with« 
drew the weapon and threw it into the water. '' Good Gamille ! Now 
give me the other." 

** How do yoa know there is another ?" 
I know yoa are not the man to kill a woman and spare yotunaelf : 
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come." 
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Josephine^ have piiy an me; do not deceive me; pray do not take 
this, my only firiend, from me, unless you really love me/' 

" I love you ; I adore you," was her reply. 

^e leaned her head on his shoulder, bed; with her hand she sought 
his, and even as she utteiod those loving words she coaxed the weapon 
^-*n his now unresisting grasp. 
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"There; it is gone^ you are saved &om death— saved from crime.'* 
And with that, the danger was over, she trembled for the first time, and 
fell to sobbing hysterically. 

He threw himself at her knees, and embraced them again and again, 
and begged her forgiveness in a transport of remorse and self-reproach. 

She looked down with tender pity on him, and heard his cries of 
penitence and shame. 

'' Bise Camille, and go home with me," said she &intly. 

" Yes, Josephine.'* 

They went slowly and in silence. Camille was too ashamed acd 
penitent to speak; too fall of terror too at the abyss of crime from which 
he had been saved. The ancients feigned that a virgin could subdue a 
lion; perhaps they meant that a pure gentle nature can subdue a 
nature fierce but generous. Lion-like Camille walked by Josephine's 
aide with his eyes bent on the ground, the picture of humility and 
penitence. 

" This is the last walk you and I shall take together," said Josephine 
solenmly. 

" I know it," said he, humbly. ''I have forfeited all right to be by 
your side." 

"My poor lost love," sighed Josephine, " will you never understand 
me ? You never stood higher in my esteem than at this moment. It 
is the avowal you have forced &om me that parts us. The man to 
whom I have said ' I—' must not remain beneath my husband s roof 
Does not your sense of honour agree with miDe?* 

" It does," faltered ha 

" To-morrow you must leave the chateau." 

**! will obey you." 

** What, you do not resist, you do not break my heart by oomplainte, 
ijf^ reproaches ?" 

** No, Josephine, all is changed. I thought you imfealing : I thought 
you were going to be hajtpy with him ; that was what maddened me." 
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" I pray daily y<m may be lutppy, no matter how. But you and 1 
are not aUke^ dear as we are to one another. Well do not fear : I shaD 
never be happy — ^wiU that soothe you, Camille ?" 

'* Tes, Josephine, all is changed, the words you have spoken have 
driven the fiends out of my heart. I have nothing to do now but to 
obey, you to command : it is your right. Since you lovo me a little 
still, dispose of me. Bid me live : bid me die : bid me stay : bid me 
go. I shall never disobey the angel who loves me, my only friend upon 
the earth." 

A single deep sob from Josephine was all the answer. 

Then he could not help asking her why she had not trusted him? 

" Why did you not say to me long ago, ' I love you, but I am a wife ; 
my husband is an honest soldier, absent, and fighting for France : I am 
the guardian of his honour and my own : be just, be generous, be self- 
denying; depart and love me only as angels love?* Perhaps this 
might have helped me to show you that I too am a man of honour." 

" Perhaps I was wrong,'' sighed Josephine. ''1 think I should have 
trusted more to you. But then who would have thought you could 
really doubt my love ? You were ill : I could not bear you to go till 
you were well, quite well. I saw no other way to keep you but this, to 
treat you with feigned coldness. Tou saw the coldness, but not what it 
cost me to maintam it. Tes, I was unjust ; and inconsiderate, for I had 
many furtive joys to sustain me : I had you in my house under my 
care— that thought was always sweet— I had a hand in everything 
that was for your good, for your comfort. I helped Jacintha make your 
soup, and your chocolate every day. I had the delight of lining the 
dressing gown you were to wear. I had always some little thing m 
other to do for you. These kept me up: I forgot in my selfisbnecii 
that you had none of thes6 supports, and that I was driving you t4 
despair. I am a foolisL iisingenuous woman: I have been very 
culpable. Forgive me 1" 

** Forgive you, angel of purity and goodness ? I alone am to blama 
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VMiat rlghfc liad I to doubt your heart? I knew the whole story of 
your marriage ; I saw your sweet pale face ; but I wa« not pure enough 
to comprehend angelic virtue and unselfishness. Well, I am brought 
to my senses. There is but one thing for me to do — ^you bade mo leave 
you to-morrow." 
"I was very cruel." 

"No! not cruel; wise. But I will he wiser. 1 shall go to- 
vight." 

" To-night, Camille ?' ' said Josephine turning pale. 
, " Ay ! for to-night I am strong ; to-morrow I may be weak. To-night 
everything thrusts me on the right path. To-morrow everything will 
draw me from it. Do not cry, beloved one ; you and I have a hard 
fight ; we must be true allies : whenever one is weak, then is the time 
for the other to be strong. I have been weaker than you, to my shame 
be it said : but this is my hour of strength. A hght from heaven shows 
me my path. I am fall of passion, but Hke you I have honour. You 
are Raynal's wife, and — ^Raynal saved my life." 

"Ah! is it possible? When? where?-— may Heaven bless him 
for it I" 

" Ask him ; and say I told you of it— I have not strength to tell it 
you, but I will go to-night." 

Then Josephine, who had resisted till all her strength was gone 
-whispered with a blush that it was too late to get a conveyance. 

" I need none to carry my sword, my epaulettes, and my love for you. 
1 shall go on foot." 

Josephine said nothing : but she began to walk slower and slower. 
And so the unfortunate pair came along creeping slowly with drooping 
beads towards the gate of the Pleasaunce. There their last walk in this 
^v(»rld must end. Many a man and woman have gone to the scafToM 
\dth hearts less heavy and more hopeful than theirs. 

" Dry your eyes, Josephine," said Camille with a deep sigh. '^ They 
mre all out on the Pleasaunce." 
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" No, I will not dry my eyes," cried Josephine, almost Tiolontly. ** I 
care for nothing now." 

The baroness, the doctor, and Bose, were all in the Ff oasaunoo : and at 
the pair came in, lo ! every eye was bent on Josephine. 

She felt this, and her eyes sought the ground : benumbed as she was 
with despondency, she began now to dread some fresh stroke or other. 

CJamille felt doubly guilty, and confused. How they aU look at us, he 
thought. Do they know what a Tilhun I have been ? Hs determined 
to slip away, and pack up, and begone. However, nobody took any 
notice of him. The baroness drew osephine apart. And Bose followed 
her mother and sister with eyes bent on the ground. 

There was a strange solenmity about them all. 

Aubertin remained behind. But even he took no notice of Camille, 
but walked up and down with his hands behind him, and a sad and 
troubled face. Camille felt his utter desolation. He was nothing to 
any of them. He resolved to go at once, and charge Aubertin with his 
last adieux to the family. It was a wise and manly resolve. Be 
stopped Aubertin in the middle of his walk, and said in a fjEunt voice of 
the deepest dejection : 

" Doctor, the time is come that I must once more "thank you for aO 
your goodness to me, and bid you all fereweU." 

"What, going before your strength is xe-established ?" said the 
doctor politely, but not warmly. 

'* I am out of all danger, thanks to your skill.* 

'' Colonel, at another time I should insist upon your staying a day or 
two longer : but now I think it would be unadvisable to pros joa 
tostay. Ah! colonel, you came to a happy houses but ycii lscv«a»i 
one. Poor Madame Baynal ! ' 

"Sir!" 

" You saw the baroness draw her aside.* 

« T-yes." 

<* By this time she knows it* 
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** In Heaven's name what do you mean?" asked CamiQe. 

"I forgot; you are not aware of the calamity that has fallen apon 
om beloved Josephine ; on the darling of the house." 

Oamille turned cold with yague apprehension. But ho contrived to 
Biammer out/' No ; tell me! for Heaven's sake tell me." 

The doctor thus pressed revealed all in a very few words. *' My poor 
mend/' said ho solemnly, " her husband — ^is dead." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



The baroness, as I have said, drew Josephine aside, and tried to break 
to her the sad news : but her own grief overcame her, and bursting into 
tears she bewailed the loss of her son. Josephine was greatly shocked. 
Death ! — Raynal dead — ^her true kind friend dead — ^her benefiictor dead. 
She clung to her mother's neck, and sobbed vdth her. Presently she 
ndthdrew her face and suddenly hid it in both her hands. 

She rose and kissed her mother once more : and went to her own 
•oom . and then, though there was none to see her, she hid her wet but 
turning cheeks in her hands. 

Josephine confined herself for some days to her own room. Leaving 
fc only to go to the chapel in the park, where she spent hours in prayers 
or the dead and in self humiliation. Her " tender conscience " accused 
lerself bitterly for not having loved this gallant spirit more than 
he had. 

Camille realized nothing at first; he looked all confused in th 
octor's face, and was silent Then after a while he said, ''Dead? 
:ayiiaJ dead?" 

" KiUed in action." 

A red flush came to Oanulle's &ce, and his eyes went down to the 
round at his very feet, nor did he once raise them while the doctor 
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told him how the sad news had oome. " Picard the notary bronght u 
the Moniteur, and there was Gonmiandant Eaynal among the killed in a 
cavalry skirmish." With this, he took the journal from his pocket, and 
CamiUe read it, with awestruck, and other feelings he wonld haye hect 
sorry to see analysed. He said not a vrord ; and lowered his eyes to the 
pround. 

" And now," said Anbertin, '* yon will excuse me. I must go to my 
poor friend the baroness. She had a mother's love for him who is m 
more: well she might 

Anbertin went away, and left Bujardin standing there like a statue, 
his eyes still glued to the ground at his feet. 

The doctor was no sooner out of sight, than Camille raised his eyes 
furtively, like a guilty person, and looked irresolutely this way and 
that : at last he turned and went back to the place where he had 
meditated suicide and murder ; looked down at it a long while, then 
looked up to heaven — ^then fell suddenly on his knees : and so remaned 
till night-fall. Then he came back to the chateau. 

He whispered to himself, '' And I am afraid it is too late to go away 
to-night." He went softly into the saloon. Nobody was there bnt 
Bose and Aubertin. At sight of him Bose got up and left the roon:. 
But I suppose she went to Josephine ; for she returned in a few minutes 
and rang the bell, and ordered some supper to be bronght np ioi 
Colonel Dujardin. I 

" You have not dined, I hear," said she, very coldly. ' 

"I was afraid you were gone altogether," said the doctor: thei» 
turning to Eose, " He told me he was going this evening You had 
better stay quiet another day or two," added he, kindly 

•' Do you think so ?" said Camille, timidly. 

Ho stayed upon these terms. And now he began to examine hlmsui]. 
** Did I wish him dead? I hope I never formed such a thought! ^ 
don't remember ever wishing him dead." And he went twico a day V; 
that place by the stream,' and thought very solemnly what a terribk' 
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I thing TUigovenied passion is ; and repented — ^not eloquently, but silently, 
sincerely. 



Bnt soon his impatient spirit began to torment itself again. Wliy 
did Josephine shun him now ? Ah ! she loved Baynal now that ho was 
dead. Women love the thing they have lost; so he had heard say. 
In that case^ the very sight of him would of: cotprse be odious to her : 
he could understand that. The absolute unreasoning faith he once had 
in her had been so radely shaken by her marriage with Baynal, that 
now he could only belieye just so much as he saw, and he saw that she 
shunned him. 

He became moody, sad, and disconsolate : and as Josephine shunned 
him, so he avoided all the others, and wandered for hours by himself, 
l^erplexed and miserable* After a while, he became conscious that he 
was under a sort of surveillanoe. Eose de Beaurepaire, who had been 
so kind to him when he was confined to his own room, but had taken 
little notice of him since he came down, now resumed her care of him, 
and evidently made it her business to keep up his heart. She used to 
meet him out walking in a mysterious way, and in short, be always 
falling in with him and trying to cheer him up : with tolerable success. 

Such was the state of affairs when the party was swelled and matters 
complicated by the arrival of one we have lost sight of. 

Edouard Eiviere retarded his cure by an impatient spirit : but he 
got well at last, and his uncle drove him in the cabriolet to his own 
quarters. The news of the house had been told him by letter, but, of 
course, in so vague and general a way that, thinking he knew all, in 
reality he knew nothing. 

Josephine had married Eaynal. The marriage was sadden, but no 
iloubt there was an attachment: he had some reason to believe iii 
isudden attachments. Colonel Dujardin, an old acquaintance, had como 
|>ack to France wounded, and the good doctor had undertaken his cure : 
ffiis incident appeared neither straDge nor any way important. What 
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affidcted liim most deeply was- the death of Baynal^ his peisonal Mend 
and patron. But when his tyrants^ as he called the surgeon and his 
tincle^ gave him leave to go home, all feelings were oveipowered by his 
great joy at the prospect of seeing Eose. He walked over to Beaure- 
paire, his arm in a sling, his heart beating. He was coming to receiye 
the reward of all he had done, and all he had attempted. '^ I will 
surprise them/' thought he. " I will see her face when I come in at 
the door: oh, happy hour 1 this pays for all." He entered the house 
without announcing himself; he went sofUy up to the saloon; to his 
great disappointment he found no one but the baroness : she received 
him kindly, but not with the warmth he expected. She was absorbed 
In her new grief. Ho asked timidly after her daughters. " Ma^^rng 
Haynal bears up, for the sake of others. You will not, however, see 
her: she keeps her room. My daughter Bose is taking a walk, I 
believe." After some polite inquiries, and sympathy with his accident, 
the baroness retired to indulge her grief, and Edouaid thus liberated 
ran in search of his beloved. 

He met her at the gate of the Pleasaunce, but not alone. She was 
walking with an officer, a handsome, commanding, haughty, brilliant 
cfficer. She was walking by his side, talking earnestly to him. 

An arrow of ice shot through young Eiviere ; and then came a feeling 
of death at his heart, a now symptom in his yoxmg life. 

The next moment Eose caught sight of him. She flushed all over 
and uttered a little exclamation, and she bounded towards him like a 
little antelope, and put out both her hands at once. He could only 
give her one. 

" Ah V she cried with an accent of heavenly pity, and took his hand 
with both hers. 

This was like the meridian sun coming suddenly <m a oold plaof» 
He was all happiness. 

When Josephine heard he was come her eye flashed, and she said 
quickly, " I will oome down to welcpme him—dear Edouard I" 
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Tlio flisters iySdoJi at one another. JosepLlno blushed, lloso snitloci 
and kissed her. She colonied higher still, and said, "No, she :• ui 
ashamed to go down." 

"Whyr 

*' Look at my face V 

" I see nothing wrong with it, except thai it ocb'pses other j)CopbM: 
and I have long forgiven yon that." 

'' Oh yes, dear Eose : look what a colour it has, and a fortnight ago 
it was pale as ashes." 

" Never mind, do you expect me to regret that?* 

" Hose, I am a very bad woman." 

" Are you dear? then hook this for me." 

"Yes level But I sometimes think you would forgive mo if you 
knew how hard I pray to be better. Eose, I do try so to be as unliappy 
as I ought ; but I can't — ^I can't My cold heart seems as dead to uu- 
liappiness, as once it was to happiness ; am I a heartless woman after 
aU?" 

"Not altogether," said Hose, drily. "Fasten my collar, dear; and 
don't torment yourself. You have suffered much and nobly. It was 
Heaven's will ; you bowed to it It was not Heaven's will that you 
nhould be blighted altogether. Bow in this, too, to Heaven's will : take 
things as they come, and do cease to try and reconcile feelings that are 
too opposite to live together." 

" Ah ! these are such comfortable words, Bose : but mamma will see 
iliis dreadful colour in my cheek, and what can I say to her T' 

** Ten to one it will not be observed; and if it should, I will say it is 
t)iG excitement of seeing Edouard. Leave all to me." 

Josephine greeted Edouard most affectionately, drew from him hia 
Yihole history, and petted him and sympathised with liim deliciously, 
imd made him the hero of the evening. Camille, who was not naturally 
of a jealous temper, bore this very well at first : but at last he looked 
fk'i bitter at her neglect of him, that Bose took him aside to sootne hia 

M 
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Edowird^ missiizg tho auditor he most valued, and seeing her in stk'ivl 
conference with the brilliant colonel, felt a return of the jealous pangs 
that had seized hjm at first sight of tho man : and so they 2>1& jed at 
cross purposes. 

A.t another period of the evening the conversation became mere 
general; and Edouard took a dislike to Colonel Dujardin. A young 
man of twenty-eight nearly always looks on a boy of twenty-one with 
the air of a superior, and this assumption, not being an ill-^natured 
one, is apt to be so easy and so undefined that the younger hard!.? 
knows how to resent or to resist it. But Edouard was a little vain as 
we know; and the Colonel jarred him terribly. His quick haughty eye 
jarred him. His regimentals jarred him : they fitted like a glove. His 
moustache and his manner jarred him, and worst of all his cool farni* 
liarity with Eose, who seemed to court him rather than be courted by 
him. He put this act of Bose's to the coloners account, according to 
the custom of lovers, and revenged himself in a small way by telling 
Josephine in her ear " that the colonel produced on his mind the effect 
of an intolerable puppy.'' 

Josephine coloured up and looked at him with a momentary surprise : 
she said quietly, " military men do give themselves some airs : but he is 
very amiable at bottom. You must make a better acquaintance witb 
him, and then he will reveal to you his nobler qualities." Oh " 1 havt 
no particular desire," sneered unlucky Edouard. Sweet as Josephine 
was, this was too much for her : she said nothing ; but she quietly 
turned Edouard over to Aubertin, and joined Eose, and under cover ol 
her had a sweet timid chat with her falsely accused. 

This occupied the two so entirely that Edouard was neglected. This 
hurt his foible, and seemed to be so unkind on the very first day of 
his return that he made his adieus to the baroness, and marched of! 
in dudgeon unobserved. 

Jtose missed him first, but said nothing. 

'^^hen Josephine saw he was gone, she uttered a little cxclamatimii 
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and loohod at Kose. Rose pnt on a mien of haughty iiulifferonco, but 
tha water was in her eyes. 

Josephine looked sorrowful. 

When they talked over everything together at night, she ropxMicbed 
herself. '* We behaved ill to poor Edouard ; we neglected him.** 

" He is a little cross ill-tempered fellow," said Rose, pettishly. 

"Oh no! no!" 

" And as vain as a peacock." 
Has he not some right to be vain in this house?" 
Yes, — ^no. I am very angry with him. I won't hear a word in his 
|ivour,"said Rose, pouting: then she gave his defender a kiss, "yes, 
dear," said Josephine, answering the Mss, and ignoring the words, " He 
is a dear; and he is not cross, nor so very vain, poor boy — now don't 
you see what it was ?" 

" No." 

" Yes, you do you little cunning thing : you are too shrewd not to see 
everything." 

" No, indeed, Josephine— do tell me— don't keep me waiting; I can't 
bear that." 

" WeU then— jealous ! A Uttle." 

"Jealous? Oh, what fun! OfCamille? Ha ! Ha ! Little goose !" 

" And," said Josephine, very seriously, " I almost think he would Ijj 
ioalous of any one that occupied your attention. I watched him more 
»r less all the evening." 

•^ AH the better. I'll torment my lord." 

" Heaven forbid you should bo so cruel." 

''^ Oh ! I will not make him mhappy, but I'll tease him a lilllc ; it is 
,-rjc in nature to abstain.** 

This foible detected in her lover. Rose was very gay at the proPi)cct 
^f amusement it afforded her. 

And I think I have many readers who at this moment am awaiting 
aiumxed enjoyment and hilarity from the same source. 

" I wish them joy of their prospect/' 
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Edouard called the next day : lie wore a gloomy air. Bose met this 
with a particularly cheerfol one; on this^ Edouard's &oe cleared upL 
and he was himself again: agreeable as this was, Bose felt a little 
disappointed. " I am afraid he is not Tery jealous after all/' thought 
she. 

Josephine left her room this day and mingled once more with tho 
family. The bare sight of her was enough for Camille at first ; but 
after a while he wanted more. He wanted to be often alone with her; 
but several causes co-operated to make her shy of giving him many such 
opportunities; first her natural delicacy, coupled with her habit ol 
self-denial, then her fear of shocking her mother, and lastly her liear of 
her own heart, and of Camille, whose power over her she knew. For 
Camille, when he did get a sweet word alone with her, seemed to forget 
everything except that she was his betrothed, and that he had come 
back alive to marry her. He spoke to her of his love with an ardour 
and an urgency that made her thrill with happiness, but at the same 
time shrink with a certain fear, and self-reproach. Possessed with a 
feeling no stronger than hers, but single, he did. not comprehend the 
tumult, the trouble, the daily contest in her heart. The wind seemed 
to him to be always changing, and hot and cold the same hour. Since 
he did not even see that she was acting in hourly fear of her mother's 
eye, he was little likely to penetrate her more hidden sentiments; and 
then he had not touched her key note, — self-deniaL 

Women are self-denying and uncandid. Men are self-indulgent, and 
outspoken. 

And this is the key to a thousand double misunderstandings ; for, 
believe me, good women are just as stupid in misunderstanding men, as 
honest men are in misunderstanding women. 

To Camille, Josephine's fluctuations, joys, tremors, love, tenor, 

modesty, seemed one grand total, caprice. The component parts of it 

he saw not; and her caprice tortured him almost to madTif^WT Too 

penitent to give way again to violent passion, he gently fretted. His 

xealth retrograded and his temper began to sour. The eye of timid 
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Sove that watched him with matemail anxiety from tinder its long laslictst 
3aw this with dismay, and Eose, who looked into her sister's bosomi 
devoted herself once more to soothe him without compromising Jose- 
phine's delicacy. , Matters were not so bad but what a fine sprightly 
girl like Bose could cheer up a dejected but manly colonel; and Bose 
was generally successful. 

But then, unfortunately, this led to a fresh mystification. Eiyiere's 
natural jealousy reyived, and found constant food in the attention Eose 
paid Gamille, a brilliant colonel Hying in the house while he, poor 
wretch, lived in lodgings. The false position of all the parties brought 
about some singular turns. I give from their number one that forms a 
link, though a small one, in my narrative. 

One day, Edouard came to tell Bose she was making him unhappy, 
he had her alone in the Pleasaunce : she received him with a radiant 
smile and they had a charming talk, a talk all about him; what the 
family owed him, etc. 

On this, his late jealousy and sense of injury, seemed a thing of three 
years ago, and never to return. So hard it is for the loving heart to 
resist its sun. 

Jacintha came with a message from the colonel, " Would it be agree- 
able to Mademoiselle Bose to walk with him at the usual hour ?* 

" Certainly," said Bose. 

As Jacintha was retiring Edouard called to her to stop a minute. 

Then turning to Bose, ho begged her very ceremoniously to reconsidi 
that determination. 

•' What determination?" 

" To sacrifice me to this Ck)lonel Drgardin." Still politely, only a h'ttlt 
gidmly. 

Bose opened her eyes. "Are you mad?" inquired she with quiet 
Uftuteur. 

'^ Neither mad nor a fool," was the reply. "I love you too well to 
ijia/e your regard with any one, upon any ter:ns; least of all upon 
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these^ that there is to be a man in the world at whose beck and ca!) 
yon are to be, and at whose orders you are to break off an intervicv 
with me. Perdition!" 

" Dear Edouard, what felly ! Can yon suspect me of discourtesy, as 
well as of,— I know not what. Colonel Dujardin will join us, that is all, 
and we shall take a little walk with him." 

'' Kot L I decline the intrusion : you are engaged with me, and I 
have things to say to you that are not fit for that puppy to hear. So 
choose between me and him, and choose for ever.'' 

Eose coloured. " I should be very sorry to choose either of yon for 
ever : but for this aftemo<ni I choose you." 

"Oh thank you— my waole life shall prove my gratitude for this 
preference." 

Bose beckoned Jacintha and sent her with an excuse to Colonel 
Dujardin. She then tamed with an air of mock submission to Edouard. 
" I am at monsieur's orders,^* 

Then this unhappy novice, being naturally good-natured, thanked her 
again and again for her condescension in setting his heart at rest. Be 
Ijroposed a walk, since his interference had lost her one. She yielded a 
cold assent. This vexed him, but he took it for granted it would wear 
off before the end of the walk. Edouard's heart bounded, but be loved 
her too sincerely to be happy imless he could see her happy too : tho 
malicious thing saw this, or perhaps knew it by instinct, and by mcana 
of this good feeling of his she revenged herself for his tyranny. She 
tortured him as only a woman can torture, and as even she can torture 
only a worthy man, and one who loves her. In the course of that short 
walk this inexperienced girl, strong in the instincts and inborn arts of 
tier sex, drove pins and needles, needles and pins, of aU sorts and sizes, 
tiirough her lover's heart. 

Shd was everything by turns, except kind, and nothing for long 
together. She was i^eovish, she was ostentatiously patient and sub- 
missive, she was inattentive to her compamon and seemiiii'ly wrapped 
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op in contemplation of absent things and persons, the colonel to wit; 
she was dogged, repulsive, and cold ; and she never was herself a single 
moment. Tliey returned to the gate of the Pleasaunce : " Well, made- 
moiselle," said Eiviere very sadly, " that interloper might as well have 
been with us." 

"Of course he might, and you would have lost nothing by pcr« 
mitting me to be courteous to a guest and an invalid. If you had 
uot played the tyrant, and taken the matter into your own hands, 

I should have found means to soothe your jeal 1 mean your 

vanity: but you preferred to have your own way. Well, you have 
had it" 

" Yes, mademoiselle, you have given me a lesson ; you have shown me 
how idle it is to attempt to force a young lady's inclinations in any- 
thing." 

He bade her good-day, and went away sorrowful 

She cut Camille dead for the rest of the day. 

Neit morning, early, Edouard called expressly to see her. " Made 
moiselle Bose," said he, humbly, " 1 called to apologise for the imgentle- 
manly tone of my remonstrances yesterday." 

"Fiddle-dee," said Bose. "Don't do it again; that is the best 
apology." 

" I am not likely to offend so again," said he, sadly. " I am goin( 
away. I am sorry to say I am promoted : my new post is ten leagues 
He will have it all his own way now. But perhaps it is best. Were I to 
stay here, I foresee you would soon lose whatever friendly feeling you 
have for me." 

" Am I so changeable ? I am not considered so," remonsti'atod Boao, 
gently. 

Biviero explained ; "I am not vain," said he, with that self-knovrlodge 
which is so general an attribute of human beings ; " no man less so^ 
nor am I jealous : but I respect myself, and I could never be content ta 
tbaro jovff time and your regard with Colongl Pnjardin. nor with a much 
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better xnaa. See new* he has made me arrogant. Was I otqc bq 
rjafore r 
" No 1 no! no I and I forgive you now my poor Edoiinxd.*' 
He has made you cold as ice to me." 
No! that was my own wickedness and spitcfulucss." 
' "Wickedness, spitefulness ! they are not in your nature. It isalJ 
.liat wretch's doing." 

Eose sighed, but she said nothing ; for she saw that to excuse Camille 
would only make the jealous ono more bitter against him. 

" Will you deign to write to me at my new post ? once a month ? id 
answer to my letters ?* 
" Yes, dear. But you will ride over sometimes to see us.** 
" Oh yes : but for some little time I shall not be able. [T Jic duties of 
a new post.'* 

Perhaps in a month — a fortnight T* 

Sooner perhaps; the moment I hear ihat man is out of tbs 
house/' 

Edouard went away, dogged and sad: Iloeo shut herself tip in her 
room and had a good cry. In the afternoon Josephine came and 
remonstrated with her. "You have not walked with hiTn at all 
to-day." 

" No : you must pet him yourself for once, I hate the sight of liim , 
it has made mischief between Edouard and me, my being so attentive to 
him, EdoTiard is jealous, and I cannot wonder. After all, what riglit 
have I to mystify him who honours me with his affection ?" 

Tlien, being pressed with questions by Josephine, she related to lici 
ail tliat had passed between Edouard and her, word for word. 

" Poor Camille !" sighed Josephine the Just. 

"Oh dear yes! poor Camille! who has the power to niako ue a?. 
misrii-ablc, and who does it, and will go on doing it until he is happj 
bimsclf." 
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''Ah! would to heaven I could mako him as happy as ho dosorvai 
to be/* 

"You could easily make him much happier than that. And why 
not do it?" 
"Oh Eose/' said Josephine, shocked, "how can you advise me so?" 
She then asked her if she thought it possible that Camllle could be 
ignorant of her heart. 

"Josephine/* replied Rose, angrily, "these men are absurd: they 

l)elieve only what they see. I have done what I can for you and 

CamiUe, but it is useless. Would you have him believe you love him, 

you must yourself be kind to him ; and it would be a charitable action : 

you would make four imhappy people happy, or at least, put them on 

the road ; now they are off the road, and, by what I have seen to-day, 

1 think, if we go on so much longer, it will be too late to try to return. 

Come Josephine, for my sake ! Let me go and tell him you will consent 

— to all our happinesses. There, the crime is mine." And she ran off 

in spite of Josephine's faint and hypocritical entreaties. She returns 

the next minute looking all aghast. " It is too late," said she. " He is 

going away. I am sure he is, for he is packing up his things to go. I 

spied through the old place and saw him. He was sighing like a 

furnace as he strapped his portmanteau. I hate him, of course, bat 

1 was sorry for him. I could not help being. He sighed so all the 

tixne, piteously." 

Josephine turned pale, and hfted her hands in surprise and dismay. 
*' Depend on it, Josephine, we are wrong," said Eose, firmly : " these 
-wretches will not stand our nonsense above a certain time : they arc 
not such fools. We are mismanaging : one gone, the other going ; both 
losing faith in us." 

Josephine's colour returned to her cheek, and then mounted high. 
Presently she smiled, a smile full of conscious jwwer and furtive com* 
placency, and said quietly, " he will not go." 

Bo3e wap pleased, but Qot s9rpriscd, to hear her sister spec^ sg 
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confidently, for she knew her p^wer over Oamille. ''That is nght,* 
«aid she, *' go to him, and say two honest words. ' I bid you stay.' * 

" Oh BoBo ! no V 

"Poltroon! Ton know ho wonld gc down on his knees, and Etaj 
directly." 

"No : I should blush all my life before you and him. I could not. 
I should let him go sooner, ahnost. Oh no ! I will never ask a man 
to stpy who wishes to leave me. But just you go to him, and ray 
Madame Baynal is going to take a little walk: will he do her the 
honour to be her comiMUiion ? Not a word more if you love .me." 

"Ill go. Hypocrite!" 

Josephine received Camille with a bright smila She seemed is 
unusually good spirits, and overflowing with kindness and innocent 
affection. On this his high gloomy brow relaxed, and all his prospects 
brightened as by magic. Then she communicated to bim a number 
of little plans for next week and the week after. Among the rest he 
was to go with her and Rose to Frejus. " Such a sweet place : I want 
to show it you. You will come ?'* 

He hesitated a single moment : a moment of intense anxiety to the 
smiling Josephine. 

" Yes ! he would come : it was a great temptation, he saw so little 
of her." 

" Well, you will see more of mo now * 

" Shall I see you overy liay — alone I mean ?* 

*• Oh yes, if you wish it," replied Josephine, in an ofif-hand indi^c n-iit 
way. 

He seized her hand and devoured it with kisses. 

" foolish thing !" murmured she, looking down on him with incffaMe 
tenderness. "Should I not be always with you if T crmmltcd mj 
inclination — let me go." 

*' No! consult your inclim^tion a little longer/' 
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"Yes ; that shall be your punishment." 

"For what? What have I done?" asked sho with an air at groat 
Innocence. 

*'You have made me happy, mo who adore you/' was tho evasive 
reply. 

Josephine came iu &om her walk with a high coloni and beaming 
eyes, and screamed, " Eun Hose 1" 

On this concise, and to us not very clear instruction. Hose slipped up 
tho secret stair. She saw Camille come in and gravely impack hifi 
little portmanteau, and disx)ose his things in the drawers with soldier- 
like neatness, and hum an agreeable march. She came and told 
Josephine. 

"Ah!" said Josephine vrith a little sigh of pleasure, and a gentle 
triumph in her eyes. 

She had not only got her desire, but had arrived at it her way, 
woman's way, round about. 

This adroit benevolence led to more than she bargained for. She 
and Camille were now together every day: and their hearts, beinji 
under restraint in public, melted together all the more in their stolen 
interviews. 

At the third delicious interview the modest Camille begged Jcso 
phine to be his wife directly. 

Have you noticed those half tame deer that come up to you in a 
park so lovingly, vnth great tender eyes, and, being now almost within 
reach, stop short, and with bodies fixed like statues on pedestals, erano 
out their graceful necks for sugar, or bread, or a chestnut, or a pocket 
iiandkerchief ? Do but offer to put your hand upon them, away they 
bound that moment twenty yards, and then stand quite still, and look 
at your hand and you, with great inquiring, suspicious, tender eyes. 

So Josephine started at Camille's audacious proposal "Never 
jjrjention sucli ft. thing to me again : or— or, J will not vs'alk with you 
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any moro:'' then she thrilled %ith pleasure at the obnozioiis idb8, " sbi 
Camiilc's infoV* and coloured all over — with rage, Camille thought 
Ho promised submissiYely not to renew the topic : no more he did tiU 
next day. Josephine had spent nearly the whole interval in thfa1n>g 
of it; so she was prepared to put him down by calm reasons. She 
proceeded to do so^ gently, but firmly. 

Lo ! and behold, what does he do, but meets her with just as many 
reasons, and just as calm ones : and urges them gently, but firmly. 

Heayen had been very kind to them : why should they be unkind to 
themselves? Th^ had had a great escape: why not accept the 
happiness, as, being persons of honour, they had accepted the miseiy? 
with many other arguments, differing in other things, but agreeing in 
this, that they were all sober, grave and full of common sense. 

Finding him not defenceless on the score of reason, she shifted her 
ground and appealed to his delicacy. On this he appealed to her love, 
and then calm reason was jostled off the field, and passion and senti- 
ment battled in her place. 

In these contests day by day renewed, Camille had many advantages. 

Hose, though she did not like him, had now declared on his side. 
She refused to show him the least attention. This threw him on 
Josephine: and when Josephiue begged her to help reduce Camille 
to reason, her answer would be — 

" Hypocrite !" with a kiss : or else she would say, with a half comio 
j3ctulance, '' No ! no ! I am on his side. Give him his own way or be 
will make us all four miserable." 

Thus Josephine's ally went over to the enemy. 

And then this coy young lady's very power of resistance began to 
'/ive way. She had now battled for months against her ovm heart: 
first for her mother; then, in a far more terrible conflict for Baynal, for 
honour and purity; and of late she had been battling, still against her 
own heart, for delicacy, for etiquette, things very dear to her, but not 
CO great, holy, an! sustaining as honour and charity tliat were h©r very 
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nousohold godfi: und so, just when the motives of resistance^ wore 
lOTTered, the length of the resistance began to wear her out. 

For nothing is so hard to her sex as a long steady struggle. Tu 
matters physical, this is the thing the muscles of the fair cannot stand ; 
in matters intellectual and moral, the long strain it is that beats them 
dead. 

Do not look for a Bacona, a Newtona, a Handella, a Victoria Huga. 

Some American ladies tell us education has stopped the growth of 
these. 

No ! mesdames. These are not in nature. 

They can bubble letters in ten minutes that you could no more 
deliver to order in ten days than a river can play like a fountain. They 
can sparkle gems of stories : they can flash httle diamonds of poems. 
The entire sex has never produced one opera nor one epic that mankind 
could tolerate: and why? these come by long, high-strung labour. 
But, weak as they are in the long run of everything but the affections, 
(and there giants,) they are all overpowering while their gallop lasts. 
Fragilla shall dance any two of you flat on the floor before four o'clock, 
and then dance on till peep of day. 

Only you trundle off to your business as usual, and could dance 
again the next night, and so on through coimtless ages. 

She who danced you into nothing is in bed, a human jelly tipped 
with headache. 

What did Josephine say to Eoso one day? "I am tired of saying 
* No I no ! no ! no ! no !* for ever and ever to him I love." 

But this was not all. She was not free from self-reproach. Camille's 
faith in her had stood firm. Hers in him had not. She had wronged 
him, first by behoving him false, then by marrying another. One day 
she asked his pardon for this. He repHed that he had forgiven that i 
but would she be good enough to make him forget it? 

"Iwisnicould." 

** Vou can. l^Iany mo : then your relation to that man will mxaxt W^ 
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a hidoous dream. T Bhall be able to say, looking at yon, my wife, * J 
was faithful: I suffered something for her; 1 came home: she loTed 
me still ; the proof is, she was my wife within three months of my 
return.* " 

"When he said that to her in the Pleasannce, if there had been a priest 
at hand — . In a word, Josephine longed to show him her Ioyc, yet 
wished not to shock her mother, nor offend her own sense of delicacy; 
but Camille cared for nothing but his love. To sacrifice love and happi* 
ness, even for a time, to etiquette, seemed to him to be trifling with the 
substance of great things for the shadow of petty things ; and he said 
BO : sometimes sadly, sometimes almost bitterly. 

So Josephine was a beleaguered fortress, attacked with one will, and 
defended by troops, one-third of which were hot on the side of the 
besiegers. 

When singleness attacks division, you know the result beforehand. 
Why then should I spin words ? I will not trace so ill-matched a 
contest step by step, sentence by sentence: let me rather hasten to 
relate the one peculiarity that arose out of this trite contest, where, 
under the names of Camille and Josephine, the two great sexes mny be 
scon acting the whole world-wide distich, 

It*s a man's part to tiy, 

And a woman's to deny, [for a while ?] 

Finding her own resolutions oozing away, Josephine caught at 
another ixjrson. 

She said to Gamille before Bose — 

'*Even if I could bring myself to snatch at happiness in this in- 
delicate way — ^scarce a month after, oh i" And there ended the lady^a 
&mtence. In the absence of a legitimate full stop, she put one hand 
lefore her lovely face to hide it, and so no more. But some two 
minutes after she delivered the rest in the form and with the ioni* ci 
a vlistinct remark, "No: my mother would never consent/' 
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*' Y(j8 she would, if you could be brought to implore her as earncstiy 

ta I imj>lore yoiL" 

" Now would she?" asked Josephine, turning quickly to her sister. 
" No, never. Our mother would look with horror on such a proposal. 

A daughter of hers to marry within a twelvemonth of her widowhood." 

" There, you see, Camille." 

'* And, besides, she loved Eaynal so ' she has not forgotten him as wo 
h.in*e; almost." 

" Ungrateful creature that I am," sighed Josephine. 

" She mourns for him every day. Often 1 see her eyes suddenly fill 
that is for him. Josephine's influence with mamma is very great : it is 
double mine : but if we all went on our knees to her, the doctor and all, 
flhe would never consent." 

" There you see, Camille : and I could not defy my mother, even foj 
you." 

Camille sighed. 

" I see everything is against me, even my love : for that love is too 
xntich akin to veneration to propose to you a clandestine marriage." 

" Oh thank you I bless you for respecting as well as loving me, dear 
CamiUe," said Josephine. 

These words, uttered with gentle warmth, were some consolation to 
Camille, and confirmed him, as they were intended to do, in the above 
good resolution. He smiled. 

*' MaladroUr muttered Bose. 

" Why maladroit f " asked Camille, opening his eyes. 

'*ljot us talk of something else," repUed Bose, coolly. 

Camille turned red. He understood that he had done somuthiug vcjy 
stupid, bat he could not conceive what. He looked from one sister to 
the other alternately. Eose was sniiling ironically, Josephine had hex 
£.yes bent demurely on a handkerchief she was embroidering. 

I'hat evening Camille drew Bose aside, and asked for an czplanation 
^f licr *• maladroit, " 
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" So it was/' replied Eoso, sharply. 

But aa this did not make the matter qniio cIo(\r^ Gamilk loKRotis 
little farther explanation. 

" Was it your part to make difficulties ?*' 
No indeed." 

" Was it for you to tell her a secret marriage would not be delicate'/ 
Do you think she will be behind you in delicacy ? or that a loye without 
respect will satisfy her? yet you must go and tell her yon respected her 
too much to ask her to marry you secretly. In other words, situated 
as she is, you asked her not to marry you at all : she consented to that 
directly ; what else could you expect ?" 

" Maladroit ! indeed," said Camille, " but I would not haye said it, 
only I thought — " 

" You thought nothing would induce her to marry secretly, so you 
said to yourself ' I will assume a virtue : I will do a bit of cheap sdf- 
deuial : decline to the sound of trumpets what another will be sure to 
deny me if I don't — ^ha ! ha T— well, for your comfort, I am by no mems 
so sure she might not have been brought to do anything for yon, except 
openly defy mamma : but now of course." 

And here this young lady's sentence ended : for the sisters, xinlike ii 
things most, were one in grammar. 

Camille was so disconcerted and sad at what he had done, that Boa 
began to pity him : so she rallied him a little longer in spite of her pity*, 
and then all of a sudden gave him her hand and said she would tiy aol 
repair the mischief. 

He began to smother her hand with kisses. 

" Ohl" said she, " I don't deserve all that : I havo a motiTe of nj 
own; lot me alone, child, do. Your unlucky speech will be quoted U 
mo a doz^n times. Never mind." 

Bowi went and bribed Josephine to consent. 

* CJomo, niamira shall not know, and as for yon, yo" J^hall 3k3aweij 
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•flove in the matter: only do not oppose mo very violently, and all will 
bewelL" 

''Ah! Bose/' said Josephine; " it is delightfol — ^terrible I mean — ia 
]mve a little creature about ono that reads one like this. What shall 
do? WhatshaUIdof' 

" Why, do the best you can under all the circumstances. His wouna 
is healed, you know; he must go back to the army; you have both 
Buffered to the limits of mortal endurance. Is he to go away un- 
happy, in any doubt of yow <iffection? and you to remain behind 
with the misery of self-reproacn added to the desolation of absence % 
--think." 
" It is cruel. But to deceive my mother V* , ? ^ 

*' Do not say deceive our mother, that is such a shocking phrase." 
Bose then reminded Josephine that their confessor had told them, a 
wise reticence was not the same thing as a moral deceit. She reminded 
tier, too, how often they had acted on his advice and always with good 
effect ; how many anxieties and worries they had saved their mother by 
reticence. Josephine assented warmly to this. 

Was there not some reason to think they had saved their mother's 
rery life by these reticences? Josephine assented. ''And Josephine, 
rou ore of age ; you are your own mistress ; you have a right to marry 
rhom you please : and sooner or later you will certainly marry Camille. 
doubt whether even our mother could prevail on you to refuse him 
Itogether. So it is but a question of time, and of giving our mother 
ain, or sparing her pain. Dear mamma is old; she is prejudiced. Why 
hock her prejudices? She could not be brought to understand the 
ISO : these things never happened in her day. Everything seems to 
ave gone by rule then. Let us do nothing to worry her for the short 
me she has to live. Let us take a course between pain to her and 
•uelty to you and CamiUe.*' 

Ql^ese arguments went flEu: to convince Josephine : for her own heart 
l.pported them. She went from her soli4 objectioivs to imtenable onev 

c 
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great point gained. She urged the difficulty, the impossibility or^ 
seciet marriage. 

Camille burst in here: he undertook at once to oYeroome these 
imaginary difficulties. " They coidd be married at a distance." 

*' You will find no priest who will consent to do such a wicked thing 
OS marry us without my mother's knowledge/' objected Josephine. 

'' Oh! as to that/' said Bose, " you know the mayor marries people 
now-Qrdays." , 

" I will not be married again without a priest/' said Josephine, sharply. 

" Nor I/* said Camille. " I know a mayor who will do the ciTil fonns 
for me, and a priest who will marry me in the sight of heayen, and both 
will keep it secret for love of me till it shall please Josephine to thiov 
off this disguise." 

"Who is the priest?" inquired Josephine, keenly. 

" An old cure : he lives near Frejus : he was my tutor, and the mayoi 
is the mayor of Frejus, also an old friend of mine." 

" But what ou earth will you say to them ?" 

" That is my affair : I must give them some reasons which compel m 
to keep my marriage secret. Oh ! 1 shall have to tell them some fite 
of coui^se." 

" There, I thought so ! 1 will not have you telling fibs ; it lowei« 
you." 

" Of course it docs ; but you cau't have secresy without a fib or tvro.' 

" Fibs that will injure no one," said Eose, majestically. 

From* this day Camille began to act as well as to talk. He bough* a 
light cal^he and a powerful horse, and elected factotum Dard his 
groom. Camille rode over to Frejus and told a made-up story to the 
old cure and the mayor, and these his old friends believed every word 
he said, and readily promised their services and strict secrosy. 

He told the young ladies what he had done. 

Koso approved. Josephine shook her head, and seeing matters goics 
as Uqt heart r}esi]f94 mi her coQsc|e4ce 4ld not guite approve, sh^ 
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suddenly affected to be next to nobody in the business— to be resigned, 
pasdve, and disposed of to her surprise by Queen Bose and TTing 
Camille, without herself taking any actual part in their proceedings. 

At last the great day arrived on which Camillo i\nd Josephine were to 
be married at Erejus. 

The mayor awaited them at eleven o'clock. The cur^ at twelve. The 
fiunily had been duly prepared for this excursion by several smaller 
ones. 

Bose announced their intention over night; a part of it. 

"Mamma/' said she, blushing a little, "CJolonel Dujardin is good 
enough to take us to Frejus to-morrow. It is a long way, and we must 
breakfast early or we shall not be back to dinner." 

" Do so my child. I hope you will have a fine day : and mind you 
take plenty of wraps with you in case of a shower." 

At seven o'clock the next morning Camille and the two ladies took a 
hasty cup of coffee together instead of breakfiEtst, and then Dard brought 
the caliche round. 

The ladies got in, and Camille had just taken the reins in his hand, 
when Jacintha screamed to him from the hall. "Wait a moment, 
colonel I wait a moment! The doctor! don't go without the doctor!' 
and the next moment Doctor Aubertin appeared with his cloak on his 
Arm, and, saluting the ladies politely, seated himself quietly in the 
vehicle before the party had recovered their surprise. 

The ladies managed to keep their countenances, but Digardin's 
discomfiture was evident. 

He looked piteously at Josephine, and then asked Aubertin if they 
were to set him down anywhere in jparticular. 

" Uh, no ; I am going with you to Frejus," was the quiet reply. 

Josephine quaked. Camille was devoured with secret rage: he 
lashed the horse and away they went. 
{t was a sileiit party, JHoq 4octcr seemed in a reverie. The otberi 
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did not know what to think, mnchleBB to say. Anbertin sat by GamUM 
nde ; so the latter oonld hold no secret oommtinication with either lady. 

Now it was not the doctor's habit to rise at this time of the maraisg: 
yet there he was, going with them to Frejns nninyited. 

Josephine was in agony ; had their intention transpired through soov 
imprudence of Camille ? 

Gamille was terribly nneasy. He concluded the secret had transpiied 
tlm^ugh female indiscretion. Then they all tortured themselves as to 
the old man's intention. But what seemed most likely was, that ha 
was with them to prevent a clandestine marriage by his bare presenoci 
without making a scene and shocking Josephine's pride : and if so, was 
he there by his own impulse? "No, it was rather to be feared that all 
this was done by order of the baroness. There was a finesse about it 
that smacked of a feminine origin, and the baroness was very capable 
of adopting such a means as this, to spare her own pride and hei 
favourite daughter's. " The clandestine " is not all sugar. A mora 
miserable party never went along, even to a wedding. 

After waiting a long time for the doctor to declare himself, they 
turned desperate, and began to chatter all manner of trifles. Thii 
had a good eflPect : it roused Aubertin from his reverie, and presently 
lie gave them the following piece of information : " I told you tbe 
other day that a nephew of mine was just dead ; a nephew I had not 
seen for many years. Well, my friends, I received lost night a hasty 
summons to his funeral." 

" At Frejus ?" 

" No, at Paris. The invitation was so pressing, that I was obb'ged to 
go. The letter informed me, however, thait a diligence passes throng 
Prejus, at eleven o'clock, for Paris. I heard you say you were going to 
Frejus; so I packed up a few changes of linen, and my MS., my woii 
on entomology, which at my last visit to the capital all the pablisbeis 
were mad enough to refuse : here it is. Apropos, has Jacintha put my 
bag into tHe carriage ?" 
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On this a fierce footsearclij and the bag was found. Meantime 
Josephine leaned back in her seat with a sigh of thankfulness. She 
was more intent on not being found out than on being married. But 
Camille, who was more intent on being married than on not being 
found out; was asking himself^ with fury, how on earth they should got 
rid of Aubertin in time. 

Well, of course under such circumstances as these the diligence did 
not come to its time, nor till long after : and all the while they werb 
waiting for it they were £Eiiling their rendezvous with the mayor, and 
making their rendezvous with the curate impossible. But above all 
tliere was the risk of one or other of those &iends coming up and 
blurting all out, taking for granted that the doctor must be in their 
confidence, or why bring him. 

At last, at half-past eleven o'clock, to their great relief, up came the 
diligence. The doctor prepared to take his place in the interior, when 
the conductor politely informed him that the vehicle stopped tliere a 
quarter of an hour. 

"In that case I will not abandon my Mends," said the doctor 
affectionately. 

One of his friends gnashed his teeth at this mark of affection. But 
Josephine smiled sweetly. 
At last he was gone; but it wanted ten minutes only to twelve. 
Josephine inquired amiably, whether it would npt be as well to 
postpone matters to another day — ^meaning for ever. "My ardour is 
chilled," said she, and showed symptoms of crying at what she had 
gone through. 

Gamille replied by half dragging them to the mayor. That worthy 
received them with profound, though somewhat demure respect, and 
invited them to a table sumptuously served. The ladies, out of 
politeneBS, were about to assent, but Gamille begged permission to 
postpone that part until after the ceremony. 

At last, to their astonishment, they were married. Then, with a 
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promise to retam and dino with the mayor^ they went to the eiif6 
Lo! and behold, he was gone to visit a sick person. " He had waited 
<i long time for them," said the servant. 

Josephine was mtich disconcerted, and showed a disposition to cnr 
again. The servant, a good-natured girl^ nosed a wedding, and offered 
to run and bring his reverence in a minute. 

Presently there came an old silvery haired man, who addressed them 
all as his children. He took them to the church, and blessed their 
union: and for the first time Josephine felt as if Heaven consented. 
They took a gentle farewell of him, and went back to the mayor's to 
dine; and at this stage of the business Eose and Josephine at last 
effected a downright simultaneous cry, apropos of nothing that was 
then occurring. 

This refreshed them mightily, and they glowed at the mayor's table 
like roses washed with dew. 

But oh ! how glad at heart they all were to find themselves in the 
carriage once more going home to Beanrepaire. 

Eose and Josephine sat intertwined on the back seat : Camille, the 
reins in his right handf» nearly turned his back on the horse, and leaned 
back over to them and purred to Eose and his wife with ineffftblo 
triumph and tenderness. 

The lovers were in Elysium, and Eose was not a little proud of her 
good management in ending all their troubles. Their mother received 
them back with great, and as they fancied with singular affection. She 
was beginning to be anxious about them, she said. Then her kindness 
gave these happy souls a pang it never gave them l^efore. 

Since the above events scarce a fortnight had elapsed : but such a 
change. Gainille sunburnt and healthy, and fall of animation and 
confidence: Josephine beaming with suppressed happiness, and more 
l^eautiful than Eose could ever remember to have seen her. For a 
aoft halo of love and happiness shone around her head: a new and 
Ladefinablo attraction bloomed on her face. She was a wife. Her ey<» 
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that used to glance furtively on Camille, now dwelt doMurely on liim • 
dwelt with a sort of p:entle wonder and admiration as well as affection, 
and, when he came or passed very near her^ a keen observer might have 
^en her thrill. 

She kept a good deal out of her mother's way : for she felt within 
that her face must be too happy. She feared to shock her moil tor's 
^f ief with her radiance. She was ashamed of feeling unmixed heaven. 
Hat the flood of secret bliss she floated in bore all misgivings away. 
The pair were for ever stealing away together for hours, and on these 
occasions Rose used to keep out of her mother's sight, until they should 
return. So then the new-married couple could wander liand in hand 
through the thick woods of Beaurepaire, whose fresh green leaves were 
now just out, and hear the distant cuckoo, and sit on mossy banks, and 
pour love into one another's eyes, and plan ages of happiness, and 
murmur their deep passion and their bliss almost more than mortal : 
could do all this and more, without shocking propriety. These sweet 
duets passed for trios : for on their return Rose would be out looking 
for them, or would go and meet them at some distance, and all three 
would go up together to the baroness, as from a joint excursion. And 
when they went up to their bedrooms, Josephine would throw her arms 
round her sister's neck, and sigh — " It is not happiness, it is beatitude!" 

Meantime the baroness mourned for Raynal. Her grief showed no 
decrease. Rose even fancied at times she wore a gloomy and dis- 
contented look as well: but on reflection she attributed that to her 
own fancy, or to the contrast that had now sprung up in her sister's 
beaming complacency. 

Rofie when she found herself left day after day alone for hours, 
was sad and thought of Edouard. And this feeling gained on her day 
by day. 

At last one afternoon she locked herself in her own room, and, after 
% long contest with her pride, which, if not indomitable, was next door 
to it, sh« sat down to write him a little letter Now in this letter, ii* 
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the (.lace devoted by men to their after-thonghts, by women to their 
pretended after-thonghtfl, t. e, to what they have been thinking of all 
through the letter, she dropped a careless hint that all the party miffled 
nlm yery mnch, ** even the chnoxiom coUmd^ who hy^tfie^ has trantfemi 
hiH services eUewhere, I have forgiven him that, because he has said ehU 
things ahotU you J* 

Bose was reading her letter oyer again, to make sum that aU the 
principal expressions were indistinct, and that the composition generally, 
except the postscript, resembled a Delphic oracle, when there was a 
hasty footstep, and a tap at her door, and in came Jacintha, excited. 

** He is come. Mademoiselle," cried she, and nodded her head liks 
a mandarin, only more knowingly : then she added, " so yon maj 
bum that" For her quick eye had glanced ait the table. 

*' Who is come?" inquired Eose eagerly. 

"Why your one?" 

"My one?" asked the young lady reddening, "my what?" 

" The little one— Edouard— Monsieur Eiyiere." 

"Oh, Monsieur Biyiere," said Bose, acting nonchalance. ''Why 
eould you not say so: you use such phrases, who can conjecture what 
you mean? I will come to Monsieur Biyiere directly : mamma will he . 
so glad." 

Jacintha gone, Bose tore up the letter and locked up the pieces, then 
ran to the glass. Etc. 

Edouard had been so profoundly miserable he could stand it no 
longer; in spite of his determination not to yisit Beaurei)aiie while it 
contained a riyal, he rode oyer to see whether he had not tormented 
himself idly : aboye aU, to see the beloyed &ce. 

Jacintha put him into the saUe a manger, " By that you will see bcr 
lUone," said the knowing Jacintha. He sat down, hat and whip in 
band, and wondered how he should be reoeiyed— if at alL 

In glides Bose all sprightliness and good humour^ and puts out her 
^Midtohim; the which h^ kisses. 



J 
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"flow could I keep away so long?" asked he vaguely^ and stif- 
astonlBhed. 
''How indeed, and we missing you so all the time V 
"B&Ye you missed me?" was the eager inquiry. 
" Oh, no !" was the cheerful reply : " but all the rest have.' 
Presently the malicious thing gave a sudden start. 
''Oh! such a piece of news: you remember Colonel Diijardin, the 
obnoxious colonel?" 
No answer. 

" Transferred his attentions. Fancy !" 
"Who to?" 

" To Josephine and mamma. But such are the military. He only 
wanted to get rid of you : this done (through your want of spirit,) 
he scorns the rich prize: so now I scorn Mm, Will you come for 
a walkr 
"Oh year 

" We will go and look for my deserter. I say, tell me now : cannot 
" I write to the commander-in-chief about this ? a soldier has no right to 
be a deserter; has he? tell me, you are a public man, and know eyery- 
thing, except my heart." 

Is it not too bad to tease me to-day?" 

Yes I but please ! I have had few amusements of late. I find it so 
dull without you to tease." 

Pormal permission to tease being conceded, she went that instant on 
the opposite tack, and began to tell him how she had missed him, and 
how sorry she had been anything should haye occurred to vex their 
kind good friend. In short, Edouard spent a delightful day, for Bose 
took >"'Tin one way to meet Josephine, who she knew was coming another 
At night the last embers of jealousy got quenched, for Josephine was a 
wife now and had already began to tell Camille all her little innocent 
secrets; and she told him all about Edouard and Bose, and gave him 
liis orders : so he treated Bose with great respect before Edouard: but 
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paid lier no marked attention : also he was affiible to Hivicre, who 
having ceased to suspect, began to like him. 

In the coarse of the eyening, the colonel also informed the baronca 
that he expected eyery day an order to join the army of the Rhine. 

Edbnard pricked his ears. 

The baroness said no more than politeness dictated. She did noi 
press him to stay^ but treated his dex>artnre as a matter of course. 
Ri^dere rode home late in the eyening in high spirits. 

The next day Rose varied her late deportment: she sang snatches d 
melody, going about the house : it was for all the world like a iHid 
chirping. In the middle of one chirp Jacintha interfered. "Husli, 
mademoiselle, your manmoa I she is at the bottom of the corridor." 

" What was I thinking of?*' said Rose. 

" Oh ! I dare say you know, mademoiselle/' repHed the privil^ed 
domestic. 

A letter of good news came from Aubertin. That summons to his 
nephew's funeral was an era in his harmless life. 

The said nephew was a rich man and an oddity ; one of tboso wh^ 
love to surprise folk. Moreover, he had no children, and detected his 
nephews and nieces being unnaturally civil to him. " Waiting to cut 
me up ;" was his generous reading of them. So with this he made s 
will,^ and there defied, as far as in him lay, the laws of Nature; for fa0 
set his wealth a flowing backwards instead of forwards ; he handed bis 
property up to an ancestor, instead of down to posterity. 

AU this the doctor's pen set down with some humour, and in tfai 
calm spirit with which a genuine philosopher receives prosperity as 
well as adversity. Yet one natural regret escaped him : that all this 
wealth, since it was to come, had not come a year or two sooner. 

All at Beaurepaire kiiew what their dear old friend meant. 

His other news to them was that they might expect him any moment 

So here was another cause of rejoicing. 

*' I am so glad," said Josephine. " Now, perhaps, he will ho able l» 
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pubb'sh his poor dear Entomology, that the booksellers were all so im- 
kind, so unfeeling about 

I linger on the brink of painful scenes to observe that a sweet an J 
loving friendship, such as this was between the good doctor and three 
IH^rsons of another sex, is one of the best treasures of the human heart. 
Poverty had strengthened it; yet now wealth could not weaken it* 
With no tie of blood it yet was iilial, sisterly, brotherly, national, 
cliivalrous ; happy unalloyed sentiment, free fit)m ujw and downs, from 
heats and chills, from rivalry, from caprice: and, indeed, from all 
mortal accidents but one— and why say one; methinks death itself docs 
but suspend these gentle, rare, unselfish amities a moment, then waA 
them upward to their abiding home. 



CnAPTEH XV. 

It was a fair morning in June : the sky was a bright, deep, lovely, 
spockless blue ; the flowers and bushes poured perfume, and sprinkled 
song, upon the balmy air. On such a day, so calm, so warm, so bright, 
eo scented, so tunefol, to live and to be young is to be happy. With 
gentle hand it wipes all other days out of the memory ; it smiles, it 
smells, it sings, and clouds and rain and biting wind seem as far off 
and impossible as grief and trouble. 

GamiUe and Josephine had stolen out, and strolled lazily up and 
down close under the house, drinking the sweet air, fragrant with 
perfume and melody ; the blue sky ; and love. 

Eose was in the house. She had missed them : but she thought they 
must bo near: for they seldom took long walks early in the day 
Meeting Jacintha on the landing of the gr<;at staircase, she asked her 
whora her sister was. 

''Madame Baynal is gone for a walk. She has took the colonel 
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with lier. You know she always takes the colonel out with her 
now." 

" That will do. Ton can finish yonr work." 

Jacintha went into Gamille's room. 

Bose^ who had looked as grave as a judge while Jacintha iras 
present^ bubbled into laughter. She eyen repeated Jacintha's words 
aloud and chuckled over them : '' You know she always takes tbe 
colonel out with her now — ^ha ! ha ! ha T' 

** Bose !" sighed a distant voice. 

She looked round, and saw the baroness at somo distance in tlie 
'X)rridor, coming slowly towards her, with eyes bent gloomily on ths 
ground. Bose composed her features into a settled grayity, and went 
to meet her. 

"I wish to speak with you," said the baroness; "let ns sit down: it 
is cool here.'' 

Bose ran and brought a seat without a back, but well stuffBd, and set 
it against the wall. The old lady sat down and leaned back, and looked 
at Bose in silence a good while ; then she said, — 

"There is room for you; sit down, for I want to speak seriously to 
you." 

" Yes, mamma : what is it T 

" Turn a little round, and let me see your face.* 

Rose complied : and began to feel a little uneasy. 

" Perhaps you can guess what I am going to say to vod ?• 

" 1 have no idea." 

" Well, I am going to put a question to you." 

" With all my heart, dear mamma." 

'' I invite you to explain to me the most singular, the most xaaf^ 
CO intable thing that ever fcU under my notice. Will you do this ^ 
your mother ?" 

''Oh I mamma, of oourso I will do anything to please you that I cdo' 
but indeed I don't know what you mean." 
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** I am going to tell you." 

The old lady paused. The young one^ natnrally enongli^ felt a chill 
of yagae anxiety strike across her frame. 

"Bose,*^ said the old lady, speaking very gently but frmly, and 
leaning in a peculiar way on her words, while her eye worked like an 
ice gimlet on her daughter's &ce, " a little while ago, when my poor 
Ilaynal— our bene&ctor— was aliye— and I was happy— you all chilled 
my happiness by your gloom: the whole house seemed a house cf 
mourning — tell me now why was this." 

" Mamma 1" said Bose, after a moment's hesitation, " we could hardly 
^K> gay. Sickness in the house ! And if Colonel Baynal was alive, still 
lie was absent, and in danger." 

" Oh I then it was out of regard for him we were all dispirited ?" 

" Why I suppose so," said Bose, stoutly ; but then coloured high at 
[ler own want of candour. However, she congratulated herself that 
ier mother's suspicion was confined to past events. 

Her self-congratulation on that score was short; for the baroness, 
^er eyeing her grimly for a second or two in silence, put her this awk- 
irard question plump. 

'' If so, tell me why is it that ever since that black day when the 
lews of his death reached us, the whole house hap gone into black, and 
las gone out of mourning ?" 

" Mamma," stammered Bose, " what do you mean ?" 

" Even poor Camille, who was so pale and wan, has recovered like 
aagic." 

" Oh I mamma, is not that fancy ?* said Bose, piteously. " Of what 
[o yon suspect me? Can you think I am unfeeling— ungratefdl ? I 
hould not be your daughter." 

" No, no," said the baroness, " to do you justice, you attempt sorrow ; 
3 you put on black. But, my poor child, you do it with so little skilZ 
lat one sees a horrible gaiety breaking through that thin disguise : 
ou are no true mourners : you are like the mutes or the undertakers 
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at a faneral, forced grief on the Bur&oe of your ftces^ and ftigLtM 
complaconcj below." 

"Tra lal kl! Ui la! Tralalla! Tra la! la!" carolled Jadnthl 
in the colonel's room hard by. 

The ladies looked at one another : Bose in great confnsicHi. 

''Trala! la! la! Tralal! lal! la! la! la!" 

" Jacintha !" screamed Bose, angrily. 

" Hush ! not a word," said the baron^te. " Why remonstrate inft 
her f Servants are but chameleons : they take the colour of those th^ 
serve. Do not cry. I wanted your confidence not yonr tears, bw 
There, I will not twico in one day ask you for yonr heart : it wonM to 
to lower the mother, and give the daughter the pain of refusing it, and 
the regret, sure to come one day, of having refused it. I will disoo?s 
the meaning of it all by myself.** She went away with a gentle sig^i 
and Bose was cut to the heart by her words ; she resolved, whatever ii 
might cost her and Josephine, to make a clean breast this yery day. M 
she was one of those who act promptly, she went instantly in search o^ 
her sister, to gain her consent, if possible. 

Now, the said Josephine was in the garden walking with CamiIle,aBi 
uttering a wife's tender solicitudes. 

'' And must you leave me ? mu^t you risk your life again so soon; 
the life on which mine depends." 

" My dear, that letter I received from head-quarters two days ago, 
ikat inquiry whether my wound was cured. A hint, Josephine— a IM 
too broad for any soldier not to take." 

" Camille, you are very proud," said Josephine, with an accent d 
repi'oach, and a look of approyaL 

" I am obliged to be. I am the husband of the proudest woman ii 
France." 

" Hush 1 not so loud : there is Dard on the grass." 

" Dard !" muttered the soldier with a word of meaning. " Josephiitf* 

'^d ho after a pause, and a little peevishly^ '^ how m\o^ longer ate ^ 
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*o lower our voices, and turn away our eyea from each other, and bo 
ashamed of our happiness T 
^ Fivt} montns longer ; is it not ?" answered Josephine quietly. 
" Five months longer T 

Josephine was hurt at this, and for once was betrayed into a serious 
and merited remonstrance. 

"Is this just?" said she. "Think of two months ago: yes, but 
two months ago, you were dying. You doubted my love, because it 
could not overcome iny virtue and my gratitude : yet you might have 
seen it "was destroying my life. Poor Kaynal, my husband, my bene- 
factor, died. Then I could do more for you, if not with delicacy, at 
least with honour ; but no ! words, and looks, and tender offices of love 
were not enough, I must give stronger proof. Dear Camille, I have 
been reared in a strict school : and perhaps none of your sex con know 
what it cost me to go to Frejus that day with him I love." 
" My own Jopephine !" 

" I made but one condition ; that you would not rob mo of my 
mother's respect ; to her our hasty marriage would appear monstrous, 
heartless. You consented to be secretly happy for six months. One 
fortnight has passed, and you are discontented again." 

" Oh, no 1 do not tliink so. It is every word true. I am an un- 
grateful villain." 
" How dare you say so ? and to me ! No I but you are a man." 
" So I have been told ; but my conduct to you, sweet one, has not 
icen that of a man from first to last. Yet I could die for you« with a 
mile on my yps. But when I thinly that once I lifted this sacrilegious 
land against your life — oh 1" 

" Do not be sQly, Camille. I love you all the better for loving me 
^ell enough to kill me. What woman would not ? I tell you, you 
K)lish thing, you are a man : monseigneur is one of the lordly sex, that 

« 

\ accustomed to have everything its own way. My love, in a world 

}»( ^ full pf mieer^, here fure two th^t; fi-re condeifined to b^ 9§CT0tly -, 
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happy a few months longer : a hard &te for one of your sex it seeon: 
hut it is so mnch sweeter than the nsoal lot of mine, that ruallyl 
cacDot share your misery," and she smiled joyously. 
" Then share my happiness, my dear wife." 
I do ; only mine is deep, not lond." 

Why Dard is gone, and we are out of doors, will the little buds 
betray lis ?*' 
" The lower windows are open, and I saw Jacintha in one of ilie 
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" Jacintha ? we arc in awe of the very servants. Well, if I mnst not 
say it loud I will say it often," and putting his mouth to her ear, he 
poured a burning whisper of love into it — ^"My love! my angel! my 
wife ! my wife 1 my wife !" 

She turned her swimming eyes on him. 

" My husband I" she whispered in return. 

Eose came out, and found them billing and cooing. *' You must not 
be so happy, you two," said she authoritatively. 
How can we help it ?" asked Camille. 

You must and shall help it somehow," retorted this little tyrant 
''Mamma suspects. She has given me such a cross-examination, loy 
blood runs cold. No, on second thoughts, kiss her again, and yon 
may both be as happy as you like; for I am going to tell mamma all, 
and no power on earth shall hinder me." 

" Eose," said Oamille, *' you are a sensible girl ; and I always said so.^ 

But Josephine was horrified. " What ! tell my mother that within ft 
month of my husband's death ?" — 

" Don't say your husband," put in Camille wincing : '' the priest never 
confirmed that union : words spoken before a magistrate do not make ft 
marriage in the sight of Heaven." 

Joseplune cut him short. " Amongst honourable men and womtf 
all oaths are alike sacred : and Heaven's eye is in a magistrate's rooffi 
as in a church. A daughter of Beaurepaire gave her hand to bim, •b4 
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eallcd herself his wife. Tliorot(»re, she was his wife : and is his widow. 
She owes him everything ; the house yon are all living in among the 
rest. She onght to be proud of her brief connection with that pure, 
beroic spirit, and, when she is so little noble as to disown him, then say 
Ihat gratitude and justice have no longer a place among mankind.*' 

" Gome into the chapel/' said Camille, with a voice that showed he 
was hurt. 

They entered the chapel, and there they saw something that thoroughly 
surprised them : a marble monument to the memory of EaynaL It 
loaned at present against the wall below the place prepared to receive 
it. The inscription, short, but emphatic, and fall of feeling, told of the 
battles he had fought in, including the last fatal skirmish, and his 
marriage with the heiress of Beauropaire: and, in a few soldier-like 
words, the uprightness, simplicity, and generosity of his character. 

They were so touched by this unexpected trait in Gamille that the> 
both threw their arms round his neck by one impulse. " Am I wrong 
lo be proud of him ?' said Josephine^ triumphantly. 

" Well, don't say too much to me," said Camille, looking down con- 
irised. " One tries to be good ; but it is very hard — ^to some of us — not 
bo you, Josephine ; and, after all, it is only the truth that we have 
written on that stone. Poor Baynall he was my old comrade; he 
saved me from death, and not a soldier's deaths— drowning ; and he was 
I better man than I am, or ever shall be. Now ho is dead, I can siiy 
these things. If I had said them when he was alive, it would have 
[)een more to my credit." 

They all three went back towards the house ; and on the way Eose 
;old them all that had passed between the baroness and her. When 
(he came to the actual details of that conversation, to the words, and 
ooks, and tones, Josephine's uneasiness rose to an overpowering height ; 
iho even admitted that farther concealment would be very difficult. 

''Better tell hor than let her find out," said Bose. "We must t^U 
Dfir Rome day." 

p 
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At last, after a long and agitated discussion, Josepliizie consented: 
but Hose must be the one to tell. " So then, you at least will nnkd 
your peace with mammae" argued Josephine, " and let us go in and do th» 
before our courage fails ; besides, it is going to rain, and it has tnroed 
ool(L Where hare all these clouds come &um ? An hour ago then 
was not one in the sky." 

They went, with hesitating steps and guilty looks, to the sakm 
Their mother was not there. Here was a reprieve. 

Hose had an idea. She would take her to the chapel, and show hs 
the monument, and that would please her with poor Camille: "after 
that,'' said Bose, " I will begin by telling her all the misery you hxn 
both gone through; and, when she pities you, then I will show her it 
was all my fault your misery ended in a secret marriage." 

The confederates sat there in a chilly state, waiting for the barooea 
At lost, as she did not come, Bose got up to go to her. " When tbs 
mind is made up, it is no use being cowardly, and putting off," said 
she, firmly. For all that, her cheek had but little colour left in it when 
she left her chair with this resolve. 

Now as Rose went down the long saloon to carry out their muted 
resolve, Jacintha looked in ; and, after a hasty glance to see who ins 
present, she waited till Bose came up to her, and then whipped a letter 
from under her apron and gave it her. 

" For my mistress," said she, with an air of mystery. 
Why not take it to her, then?" inquired Bose. 
I thought you might like to see it fhrst, madempiscUe," said Jacinthi, 
with quiet meaning. 

" Is it from the dear doctor ?" asked Josephina 

" La, no, mademoiselle, dont you know the doctor is come home? 
Why he has been in the house near an hour. He is with my lady.* 

The doctor proved Jacintha correct by entering the room in persoi 
soon after ; on this Bose threw down the letter, and she and thA yiftxk 
party were instantly occunied in greeting hmi. 
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When the ladies had embraced him and Gamille shaken hands with 
him, they plied him with a thousand questions. Indeed, ho had not 
half satisfied their curiosity, when Rose happened to catch sight of the 
letter again, and took it up to carry to the baroness. She now, for the 
first time, eyed it attentively, and the consequence was she uttered an 
exclamation, and took the first opportunity to beckon Aubertin. 

He came to her : and she put the letter into his hand. 

He put up his glasses, and eyed it. " Yes !" whispered he, " it is 
from him,** 

Josephine and Gamille saw something was going on : they joined the 
other two, with curiosity in their faces. 

- Rose put her hand on a small tabic near her, and leaned a moment. She 
turned half sick at a letter coming from the dead. Josephine now came 
towards her with a i&OQ of concern, and asked what was the matter. 

The reply came from Aubertin. " My poor friends," said he, solemnly, 
" this is one of those fearful things that you have not seen in your short 
lives, but it has been more than once my lot to witness it. The ships 
that carry letters from distant countries vary greatly in speed, and are 
subject to detaining accidents. Yes, this is the third time I have seen 
a letter come written by a hand known to be cold. The baroness is a 
little excited to-day, I don't know from what cause. With your appro- 
bation, Madame Raynal, I will read this letter before 1 let her see it." 

" Read it, if you please." 

"Shall I read it out?" 

** Certainly. There may be some wish expressed in it : cb^ I hope 
there is." 

Gamille, from delicacy, retired to some little distance, and the doctor 
read the letter in a low and solemn voice. 

** My dear mother^ — I hope all are weU at Beaurepaire, as lam, orlhopt 
§oon to he, I received a tuotmd in our last skirmish ; not a very severe onef 
but it put an end to my writing for some time,** 

Poor fellow I it was his death-wound. Why, yrb/ai waa this writtoii ?^ 
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why"— and the doctor pansed^ and seemed stupified : " why, my doM, 
has my memory gone, or"— and again he looked eagerly at the letter 
" what was the date of the battle in which he was killed ? for this lettd 
is dated the 15th of May. Is it a dream? no! this was written siD06 
the date of his death." 

" No, doctor," said Rose, " you deceiye yourself." 

*' Why, what was the date of the Moniteur, then?" asked AuLertin^io 
great agitation. 

" Considerably later than this," said GamiUe. 

"I don't think so: the journal! where is it?" 
My mother has it locked up. Ill run." 

No, Rose; do one but me. Now, Josephine^ do not yon go and gife 
*.vay to hopes that may be delusiye. I must see that journal directly. 
I will go to the baroness. I shall excuse her loss than you would." 

He was scarcely gone when a cry of horror filled the room, a cry as 
of madness £Eilling like a thunderbolt on a human mind. It was Jose* 
phine, who up to this had not uttered one word. But now she stood, 
white as a corpse, in the middle of the room, and wrung her hands. 
''What have I done? What shall I do? It was the third of May. 1 
see it before me in letters of fire ; the third of May ! the third of May! 
—and he writes the 16th." 

'' No ! no I" cried Camille wildly. '* It was long, long after the third.^ 

" It was the third of May," repeated Josephine in a hoarse Toioe tot 
none would haye known for hers. 

Gaznille ran to her with words of comfort and hope ; he did not shan 
ber fears. He remembered about when the Moniteur came, though not 
tile yery day. He threw his arm loyingly round her as if to protect her 
against these shadowy terrors. Her dilating eyes seemed fixed on some- 
thing distant in space or time, at some horrible thing coming slowly 
towards her. She did not see Camille approach her, but the momeoi 
she felt him she turned upon Mm swiftly. 

" Do you loye me ?" still in the hoarse yoice that had so little in it of 
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Joeephino. ^' I mean, does one grain of respect or Tirtec mingle in 
yonr love iyt me?" 

What words are these, my wife?" 

Then leave Eaynal's house upon the instant. Ton wonder I can be 
BO cmel? I wonder too: and that I can see my dnty so clear in one 
short moment. Bnt I have lived twenty years since that letter came. 
Oh I my brain has whirled through a thousand agonies. And I have come 
back a thousand times to the same thing; you and I must see each 
other's face no more.^ 
" Oh/' cried Rose, " is there no way but this ?" 
** Take care," she screamed wildly, to her and Gamille, '' I am on the 
verge of madness; is it for you two to thrust me over the precipice? 
Come now, if you are a man of honour, if you have a spark of gratittido 
towards the poor woman who has given you all except her fiEur name— 
that she will take to the grave in spite of you all— promise that you will 
leave Baynal's house this minute if he is alive, and let me die in honour 
as I have lived." 

" No, no!" cried Camille terroTHstricken; 'Mt cannot be. Heaven is 
mercifol; and Heaven sees how happy we are. Be cahni these are idle 
fears— be calm I say! For, if it is so I will obey you. I will stay; I 
■will go; I will die; I will live. I will obey you." 

" Swear this to me by the thing you hold most sacred," she almost 
slirieked. 

" I swear by my love for you," waa his touching reply. 
Ere they had recovered a miserable composure after this passionate 
t>iitbur8t, all the more terrible as coming &om a creature so tender as 
JoBophine, agitated voices were heard at the door, and the baroness 
tottered in, followed by the doctor, who was trying in vain io put some 
\yo\mdia to her emotion and her hopes. 

''Oh I my children! my children!" cried she, trembling violently. 
* Sere Bose, my hands shake so; take this key, opeii the c^binotj therv 
the Mcniteur, What is the date?" 
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The journal was found, and rapidly examined. The date waB thf 
20th of May. 

" There V cried Camille. " I told you !" 

The liaroness uttered a feeble moan. Her hopes died as suddenly « 
tney had been bom, and she sank drooping into a chair^ 'with a hitter 
sigh, 

Camille stole a joyful look at Josephine. She was in the same attitnde 
locking straight before her as at a coming horror. Prefiently Boed 
uttered a feunt cry, " the battle was before/* 

" To be sure," cried the doctor ; " you forget, it is not the date of tia 
paper we want, but of the battle it records. For Heayen's sake^ wlten 
was the battler 

" The third of May," said Josephine, in a Toico that seemed to oom 
from the toinb. 

Bose's hands that held the journal fell like a dead weight upon 
her knees, journal and alL She whispered; ''It was the third ot 
May" 

" Ah r died the baroness, starting up. " He may yet be aliTa Bt 
must be alive. Heaven is mercifdl ! Heaven would not take my soi 
from me. A poor old woman who has not long to live. There was a 
letter : where is the letter T 

" Are we mad! not to read the letter ?" said the doctor. " I had it: 
it has dropped from my old fingers when I went for the journal" 

A short examination of the room showed the letter lying cnunpled 
up near the door. Camille gave it to the baroness. She tried to read 
it but could not. 

" I am old," said she ; " my hand shakes and my eyes are troubled: 
this young gentleman will road it to us: his eyes are not dim and 
troubled. Something tells me that when / hear this letter, I shall fiivt 
out whether my son lives. Why do you not read it to me, Camille f 
cried she almost fiercely. 

Camille, thus pressed, obeyed mechanically, and began to read Haynaili 
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lottor alond, scarce knowing what he did, but urged and driven by the 
baroness. 

** My dear mother y — / hope all are weU at Beaurepaire, as lam, or I hope 
s >(m to be, I received a mound in our last skinnish ; not a very severe one * 
hut it put an end to my writing for some time/* 

" Go on, dear Camille! go on." 

" The page ends there, madam." 

The paper was thin, and Camille, whose hand trembled, had some 
difficulty in detaching the leaves from one another. He succeeded, 
however, at last, and went on reading and writhing. 

** By the way you must address your next letter to me as Cdond Raynal, 
I was promoted just hefore this last affair, hut had not time to teU you ; and 
my wound stopped my writing till now,**' 

" There, there I" cried the baroness. " He was Ciolonel Baynal, and 
Colonel Uaynal was not killed." 

The doctor implored her not to interrupt 

"Go on, Camille— why do you hesitate? what is the matter? do for 
pity's sake go on, sir." 

Camille cast a look of agony around, and put his haind to his brow^ 
on which large drops of cold perspiration, like a death dew, were gather- 
ing ; but driven to the stake on all sides, he gasped on rather than read 
for his eye had gone down the page. 

" A namesake of mine — Commandant Baynal^^" 

" Ah !" 

'• Has not been — so fortunate : he — ** 

"Go on I goon!" 

The wretched man could now scarcely utter Eaynars words: they 
came from him in a choking groan. 

*' He was killed— poor feUow ! — while heading a gdUant charge upon the 
enemy's flank,*' 

He ground the letter convulsively in his hand : then it fell all crumpled 
on the floor. 
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"Bless yoti, Gamiller criod the baroness, ''blose you* lueas jou! J 
have a son stdlL" 

She stooped with difficulty, took up the letter, and kissing it agaio 
and again fell on her knees, and thanked Heayen alond before them all 
Then she rose and went hastily out, and her voice was heard ciTi^ 
very loud—" Jacintha !— Jacintha !*' 

The doctor followed, in considerable anxiety for the effects of this Tiokt 
joy on so aged a person. Three remained behind, panting and pale lib 
those to whom dead Lazarus burst the tomb, and came forth in t 
moment, at a word. Then Camille half kneeled, half fell, at JoeephiDe^ 
feet, and in a voice choked with sobs, bade her dispose of bim . 

She turned her head away : " Do not speak to me : Do not look li 
me : if we look at one another, we are lost. Go ! die at your post, ad 
I at mine.** 

He bowed his head, and kissed her dress, then rose calm as de* 
spair, and white as death, and, with, his knees knocking under hiiBi 
tottered away like a corpse set moving. 

He disappeared &om the house. 

The baroness soon came back, triumphant and gay. 

** I have sent her to bid them ring the bells in the village : the poot 
shall be feasted ; all shall share our joy, my son was dead, and L'tcs, ci 
joy! joy! joy!" 

"Motiier!" shrieked Josephine. 

" Mad woman that I am, I am too boisterous. Help mc, Bose \ she i 
going to faint ; her lips are white." 

Dr. Aubertin and Bose brought a chair. They forced Josephine i])|* 
it. She was not the least faint : yet her body obeyed their hands j 
like a dead body. The baroness melted into tears ; tears streamed 
Bose's eyes. Josephine's were dry and stony, and fixed on 
horror. The baroness looked at her with amrieiy. " ThouglitlesB 
'oman! It was too sudden: it is too much for my dear chili; 
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rnooh ixc me f and slie kneeled, and laid her aged head on her daughter's 
bosom, saying feebly through her tears, " too much joy ; too much joy.* 

Josephine took no notice of her. She sat like one turned to stone 
looking far away over her mother's head with rigid eyes fixed on the ail 
and on coming horrors. 

Eose felt her arm seized. It was Aubertin. He too was pale noWj 
thoagh not before. He spoke in a terrible whisper to Bose, his eye 
fixed on the woman of stone that sat there. 

"IB THIS JOY?" 

Bose, by a mighty effort, raised her eyes and confronted his full. 
** What else should it be ?" said she. 

And with these words this Spartan girl was her sistcr'si champion, 
oace more, again:?t all comers, friend or foo. 



CHAPTER XYL 



Db. Aubebtin lecelYod one day a note from a publishing bookseHer, to 
'jiquire whether he still thought of giving the world his yaluable work 
on insects. The doctor was amazed. *' My valuable work ! Why,Roset. 
they all refused it, and this person in particular recoiled from it as if my 
insects could sting on paper." 

The above led to a correspondence, in which the convert to insects 
9xplained that the work must be published at the author's expense, the 
publisher contenting himself with the profits. The author thirsting for 
ihe public, consented. Then the publisher wrote again to say that the 
mmortal treatise must be spiced; a little politics flung in: "nothing 
roes down, else." The author answered in some heat that he would 
lot dilute things everlasting with the fleeting topics of the day, nor 
lefile fldenoe with politics. On this his Mentor smoothed him dowr 
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despking bim secretly for not seeing that a book is a matter of trad« 
<md nothing else. It ended in Aubertin going to Paris to hatch Ins 
Phoanix. He had not been there a week, when a small deputation called 
on him, and informed him he had been elected honorary member of a 
certain scieutifio society. The compliment was followed by others, till 
at last certain ladies, with the pliancy of their sex, find out they iiail 
always secretly cared for butterflies. Then the naturalist smelt a 
rat, or, in other words, began to scent that entomology, a form of idioc; 
in a poor man, is a graceful decoration of the intellect in a rich one. 

Philosopher without bile, he saw through this, and let it amuse, not 
shock him. His own species, a singularly interesting one in my opinioi: 
had another trait in reserve for him. 

He took a world of trouble to find out the circumstances of his 
nephew's nephews and nieces: then he made arrangements for dis- 
tributing a large part of his legacy among them. His intentions ai]d 
the proportions of his generosity transpired. 

Hitherto they had been silent, but now they all fell to and abusec 
him : each looking only to the amount of his individual share, not at 
the sum total the doctor was giving way to an ungrateful lot. 

The donor was greatly amused, and noted down the incident and 
some of the remarks in his common-place book, under the genenU 
head of " Bestiarium ;" and the particular head of " Homo." 

Paris with its seductions netted the good doctor, and held him two or 
three months; would have detained him longer, but for ftUrmiiy 
accounts the baroness sent of Josephine's health. Those determinea 
him to return to Beaurepaire ; and must I own it, the announcemoit 
was no longer hailed at Beaurepaire with universal joy as heretofoio. 

Josephine Baynal late Digai^din, is by this time no stranger to my 
mteUigent reader. I wish him to bring his knowledge of her characitf 
and her sensibility to my aid. Imagine, as the weary hours and dxyi 

" weeks roll over her head, what this loving woman &els fiir her 
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lover whom she has dismissed; what this grateful wife feels for the 
beiie£a.ctor she has imwittiiigly wronged; but will never wrong with 
her eyes open ; what this lady pure as snow^ and proud ais fire^ feels at 
the seeming frailty into which a cruel combination of circumstances 
das entrapped her. 

Put down the book a moment : shut your eyes : and imagine this 
strange and compHcated form of human suffering. 

Her mental sufferings were terrible ; and for some time Eose feared 
for her reason. At last her agonies subsided into a listlessness and 
apathy httle less alarming. She seemed a creature descending inch by 
inch into the tomb. Indeed, I fuUy believe she would have died of 
despair : but one of Nature's greatest forces stepped into the arena and 
fought on the side of life. She was affected with certain bilious symp- 
toms that added to Hose's uneasiness, but Jacintha assured her it, 
was nothing, and would retire- and leave the sufferer better. Jacintha, 
indeed, seemed now to take a i)articular interest in Josephine, and was 
iJways about her with looks of pity and interest. 

" Good creature ! " thought Hose, " she sees my sister is un- 
happy: and that makes her more attentive and devoted to her than 
ever.** 

One day these three were together in Josephine's room. Josephine 
was mechanically combing her long hair, when all of a sudden she 
stretched out her hand and cried, " Eose !*' 

Eose ran to her, and coming behind her saw in the glass that her 
h'ps were colourless. She screamed to Jacintha, and betw«3on them 
they supported Josephine to the bed. She had hardly touched it 
when she fEuntod dead away. " Mamma ! mamma T cried Lose in her 
terror. 

"Hushr cried Jacintha roughly, "hold your tongue; it is only a 
faint. Help me loosen her : don't make any noise, whatever." They 
loosened her stays,- and applied the usual remedies, but it nas some 
time before she came to. At last the colour came back to her ]ip0i 
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then to her cheek, and the light to her eye. She smiled feebly op 
Jaointha and Boeei and asked if she had not been insensible. 

''Yes loye« and frightened ns — a little— not much — oh dear! oh 
dear!" 

''Don*t he alarmed, sweet one, I am better. And I will nexer do ii 
again, since it frightens yon." Then Josephine said to her sister in i 
low Yoice, and in the Italian language, "I hoped it was death, id; 
sister; but he comes not to the wretched." 

" If yon hoped that," replied Bose in the same language, '' you do ivi 
love your poor sister who so loves you." 

While the Italian was going on, Jacintha's dark eyes glanced sos- 
piciously on each speaker in turn. But her suspicions were all wided 
the mark. 

"Now may I go and tell mamma?" asked Bose. 

" No, mademoiselle, you shall not," said Jacintha. " Madame Bayu 
do take my side, and forbid her." 

" Why what is it to you?" said Bose, haughtily. 

"If it was not something to me^ should I thwart my dear yoimg 
lady?" 

" No. And you shall have your own way, if you will but condeso^ 
to give me a reason." 

This to some of us might appear reasonable, but not to Jacintba: it 
even hurt her feelings. 

" Mademoiselle Bose," she said, " when you were little and used to 
ask me for anything, did I ever say to you ' give me a reason first?* " 

" There ! she is right," said Josephine. " We should not make tenni 
with tried friends. Gome, we will pay her devotion this oomplisieii 
It is such a small &vour. For my part I fbel obliged to her U 
asking it." 

Josephine's health improved steadily from that day. Her hoUo* 
cheeks recovered their plump smoothness, and her beauty ite bioctt 
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Slid her petsbn grew tnore noble And statne-like ih&n ever, and within 
she felt a sense of indomitable vitality. Her appetite had for some 
time been excessively feeble and uncertain, and her food tasteless ; but 
of late by what she conceived to be a reaction such as is common after 
youth has shaken off a long sickness, her appetite had been' not only 
healthy but eager. The baroness observed this, and it relieved her of 
a large portion of her anziely. One day at dinner her maternal heart 
was so pleased with Josephine's performance that she took it as a 
personal fovour. "Well done, Josephine," said she; "that gives your 
mother pleasure to see you eat again. Soup and bouillon : and now 
twice you have been to Sose for some of that pat^, which does you so 
much credit, Jacintha." 

Josephine coloured high at this compliment. 

"It is true," said she, "I eat like a pig:" and, with a furtive glance 
at the said pat6, she laid down her knife and fork, and ato no more of 
anything. The baroness had now a droll misgiving. 

" The doctor will be angry with me," said she; "he will find her as 
well as ever." 

"Madam," said Jacintha, hastily, "when does the doctor come, if i 
may make so bold, that I may get his room ready, you know ?" 

" Well thought of, Jacintha. He comes the day after to-morrow, in 
the afternoon." 

At night when the young ladies went up to bod, what did they find 
but a little cloth laid on a little table in Josephine's room, and the 
remains of the pat^ she had liked. Sose burst out laughing. " Look 
at that dear duck of a goose, Jacintha! Our mother's flattery sank 
deep : she thinks we can eat her pat^ at aU hours of the day and night. 
81iall I send it away?" 

"KoI" said Josephine; "that would hurt her culinary pride, aad 
perhaps her affection : only cover it up, dear : for just now I am not in 
the humomr: it rather turns me." 



1 , 
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It \raa ooTorod up. The sisters retired to rest In the morning 
Rose lifted the cover and found the plate cleared, polisluxi. She wa.*^ 
astounded. 

The large tapestried chamber, once occupied l^ Camille Dnjardin, 
was now turned into a sitting-room, and it was a favourite on account 
of the beautiful view from the windows. 

One day Josephine sat there alone with some work in her hand : but 
the needle often stopped, and the fair head drooped. She heaved a 
deep sigh. To her surprise it was echoed by a sigh, that, like her own, 
seemed to come from a heart full of sighs. 

She turned hastily round and saw Jacintha. 

Now Josephine had all a woman's eye for reading faces, and she was 
instantly struck by a certain gravity in Jacintha's gaze, and a flutter 
which the young woman was suppressing with tolerable, but not com- 
plete success. 

Disguising the uneasiness this discovery gave he^, she looked her 
visitor full in the fekce, and said mildly, but a little coldly, " Well, 
Jacintha r 

Jacintha lowered her eyes, and muttered slowly, 

" The doctor — comes— to-day," then raised her eyes all in a moment 
to take Josephine off her guard: but the calm face was impenetrabla 
So then Jacintha added, *' to our misfortune," throwing in still more 
meaning. 

"To our misfortune? A dear old friend— like him; Jacintha ex- 
plained. " That old man makes me shake. You are never safe with 
liim. So long as his head is in the clouds, you might take his shoes 
off, and on he'd walk and never know it; but every now and then 
ho comes out of the clouds all in one moment, without a word 
of warning, and when he does his eye is on everything, like a bird's. 
Then he is so old; he has seen a heap. Take my word for it, the 
old are more knowing than the young, let them be as sharp as you 
like: the old have seen everything. We have only heard talk of the 
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most fLd, with here and there a glimpse. To know life to the bottr»iu 
yon must live it out, from the soup to the dessert ; and that is vnat 
the doctor has done; and now he is coming here. And Maderrjdselle 
Kose will go telling him everything : and if she tells him half tv hat she 
has seen, your secret will he no secret to that old man." 

" My secret !** gasped Josephine, turning pale. 

"Don't look so, madame: don't ho frightened at poor Jacinth a. 
Sooner or later, you must trust somebody besides MademoiKjllo Kose." 

Josephine looked at her with inquiring, frightened eyes?. 

Jacintha drew nearer to her. 

"Mademoiselle! — I beg pardon, madame — ^I carried you in my arms 
when I was a child. "When I was a girl you toddled at my side, and 
held my gown, and lisped my name : and used to put your little arms 
round my neck, and kissed me you would ; and if ever I had the least 
pain, or sickness, your dear little face would turn as sorrowful, and all the 
pretty colour leave it for Jacintha ; and now you are in trouble, in sore 
trouble : yet you turn away from me, you dare not trust me, that would 
be cut in pieces ere 1 would betray you. Ah, mademoiselle, you are wrong. 
The poor can feel : they have all seen trouble, and a servant is the best 
3f friends where she has the heart to love her mistress : and do not I 
love you? Pray do not turn from her who has carried you in her 
inns, and laid you to sleep upon her bosom, man/s and many's the 
time." 

Josephine panted audibly. She held out her hand eloquently to 
Facintha, but she turned her head away, and trembled. 

Jacintha cast a hasty glance round the room. Then she trembled 
oo at what she was going to say, and the effect it might have on thq, 
oung lady. As for Josephine, terrible as the conversation had become, 
he mode no attempt to evade it ; she remained perfectly passive ; it 
vas the best way to learn how far Jacintha had i)enetrated her secret, 
fat all. 
Jacintha looked fearftdly round and whispered in Josephine's ear, 
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" When the news of CokfneL Baynal's death came, you wept, but the 
colour came back to your cheek. When tho news of his lifb came, yo« 
turned to stone. Ah! my poor yonng kdy, there has been more 
between you and thai man than should be. Ever since one day 
you all went to Frejus together, you were a changed woman. I ha^e 
seen you look at him, as— as a wife looks at her man. I haye seen 
hin^" 

"Hush! Jacintha. Do not tell me what ypu haye seen — oh! do not 
remind me of joys I pray God to help me forget He was my husband 
then ! — oh, cruel Jacintha to remind me of what I haye been : of what I 
am — ah me ! ah me ! ah me !" 

" Your husband !" cried Jacintha in utter amazement. 

Then Josephine drooped her head on this fiuthfal creature's shoulder, 
and told her with many sobs the story I haye told you ; she lold it yery 
briefly, for it was to a woman, who, though little educated, was fall of 
feeling and shrewdness, and needed but the bare facts: sho could add 
the rest from her own heart and experience: could toll tho storm of 
feelings through which these two unhappy loyers must have passed. 
Her frequent sighs of pity and sympathy drew Josephine on to pour 
out all her griefs. When the tale was ended she gaye a sigh of relie£ 

" It might haye been worse : I thought it was worse ; the more fbol 
I. I deserye to haye my head cut off." This was Jacintha's only 
comment at that time. 

It was Josephine's turn to be amazed. " It could haye been worse ?*' 
said she. "How? tell me:" added she bitterly. *'It would be a con- 
solation to me, could I see that." 

Jacintha coloured and eyaded this question, and begged her to go on, 
to keep nothing back from her. Josephine assured her sho had reyeaJed 
all. Jacintha looked at her a moment in silence. 

" It is then as I half suspected. You do not know all thai is liefoie 
you. You do not see why I am afraid of that old man." 

''No: not of him in particular." 
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" Nor why 1 want to keep Mademoiselle Bose from prattUng to him? 

'^Ka I asfnire yoa BoBe is to be trusted; she is wise— wiser tbin 
lam." 

"Yoa are neither of yon wise. You neither of yon know anything. 
My poor yonng xiistress, yon are but a child still. Yon have a deep 
w^ter to wade through/' said Jacintha so solemnly that Josephine 
trembled. " A deep water^ and do not see it eyen. Yon have told me 
what is past^ now I must tell you what is coming; Heaven help me! 
But is it possible yon have no misgiving ? Tell the truth, now." 

^Alas! I am full of them; at yonr words, at your manner, they fly 
around me in crowds." 

" Have yon no one ?' 

"No/' 

" Then turn your head from me a bit, my sweet ypung lady : I am an 
honest woman, though I am not so innocent as yon, and I am forced 
against my wiU to speak my mind plainer than I am used to." 

Then followed a conversation : to detail which might aiiticipate our 
story ; suffice it to say, that Bose, coming into the room rather suddenly, 
foimd her sister weeping on Jacintha's bosom, and Jacintha crying and 
bobbing over her. 

She stood and stared in utter amazement. 

Doctor Aubertin, on his arrival, was agreeably surprisod at Madame 
Ba} nal's appearance. He inquired after her appetite. 

" Oh, as to her appetite," cried the baroness, " that is immense." 

' Indeedl" 

"It was" explained Josephine, "just when I began to get better; 
bul now it is much as usual." This answer had been arranged before- 
hand by Jacintha. She added: "The fact is, we wanted to see you, 
doctor, and my ridiculous ailments were a good excuse for tearing yon 
from Paris." " And now we have succeeded," said Bose, " let us throw off 
the mask, and talk of other things* above all, of Paris and your edat/' 
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"For all that," persisted the baroness, "she was ill, when I lirsl 
wrote, and very ill too." 

"Madame Raynal," said the doctor solemnly, "your conduct has* 
been irregular; once ill, and your illness announced to your medical 
adviser, etiquette forbade you to get well but by his prescriptions. 
Since, then, you have shown yourself imfit to conduct a malady, it 
becomes my painful duty to forbid you henceforth ever to be ill at all, 
without my i)ermission first obtained in writing." 

This badinage was greatly relished by Rose, but not at all by the 
baroness, who was as humourless as a swan. 

He stayed a month at Beaurepaire, then off to Paris again: and 
being now a rich man, and not too old to enjoy innocent pleasures, he 
got a habit of running backwards and forwards between the two places, 
spending a month or so at each alternately. So the days rolled on. Jose, 
phine fell into a state that ahnost defies description; her heart was full 
of deadly wounds: yet it seemed by some mysterious, half healing 
balm, to throb and ache, but bleed no more. Beams of strange un- 
reasonable complacency would shoot across her: the next moment 
reflection would come, she would droop her head, and sigh piteously. 
Then all would merge in a wild terror of detection. She seemed on 
the borders of a river of bliss, new, divine, and inexhaustible : and on 
the other bank mocking malignant fiends dared her to enter that 
heavenly stream. The past to her was full of regrets : the fature fuU 
of terrors, and empty of hope. Yet she did not, could not succumb. 
Instead of the listlessness and languor of a few months back, she had 
now more enei^ than ever; at times it mounted to irritation. An 
activity xx)&se8sed her : it broke out in many feminine ways. Among 
the rest she was seized with what we men should call a cacoethes of the 
needle; "a raging desire" for work. Her fingers itched for work* 
She was at it all day. As devotees retire to pray, so she to stitch. On 
I wet day she would often slip into the kitchen, and ply the needle 
Viside Jacintba: on a dry day she would hide in the old oak tree, and 
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sit like a mouse, and ply the tools of her craft, and make thmgs cf no 
mortal use to man or woman, and she isied little fringes of muslin \ipov 
her white hand, and held it up in front of her, and smiled, and tlien 
moaned. It was winter, and Eose used sometimes to bring her out a 
thick shawl, as she sat in the old oak tree stitching, but Josephine 
Tiearly always declined it. She was nearly impennous to cdd. 

Then, her purse being better filled than formerly, she "visited the poor 

more than ever, and above all the young couples : and took a warm 

ii^terest in their household matters, and gave them muslin articles of 

her own making, and sometimes sniffed the soup in a young housewife*s 

pot, and took a fancy to it, and, if invited to taste it, paid her tht 

compliment of eating a good plateful of it, and said it was much better 

soup than the chateau produced; and what is stranger, thought so: 

and, whenever some peevish little brat set up a yell in its cradle, and 

the father naturaUy enough shook his fist at the destroyer of his peace, 

Madame KaynaFs lovely face filled with concern not for the suflGerer but 

fclie pest, and she flew to it and rocked it and coaxed it and consoled it. 

till the young housewife smiled and stopped its mouth by other meana. 

^^jid, besides the five-franc pieces she gave the infants to hold, these 

visits of Madame Eaynal were always followed by one from Jacintha 

<vvdth a basket of provisions on her stalwart arm, and honest Sir John 

3iirgoyne peeping out at the comer. Kind and beneficent as she was, 

Ixer temper deteriorated considerably, for it came down from angelic to 

Imman. Eose and Jacintha were struck with the change, assented to 

everything she said, and encouraged her in everything it pleased her 

^Aprice to do. Meantime the baroness lived on her son Eaynal's lettei^ : 

"ttioj came regularly twice a month). Eose too had a correspondence, 

^ constant source of delight to her. Edouard Eiviere was posted at a 

Ifistonce, and could not visit her; but their love advanced rapidly. 

i^^€>Tj day he wrote down for his Eose the acts of the day, and twice 

<v^eek sent the budget to his sweetheart, and told her at the same time 

^^ry feeling of his heart She was less fortunate than he ; she had to 
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can 7 a heavy secret; bat still she found plenty to tell him^ and iecM 
feelings too to vent on him in her own arch, shy^ fitful way. Letten 
can enchain hearts ; it was by letters that these two found themBelToi 
imperceptibly betrothed. Their union was looked forward to as certsiL, 
and not vexy distant Bose was fairly in loTa 



One day, Dr. Aubertin, coming back from Paris to Bcanrepairc mibA 
suddenly, found nobody at home but the baroness. Josephine asd 
Eose were gone to Frejus ; had been there more than a week. She vm 
ailing again : so as Frejus had agreed with her once, Eose thought it 
might again. " She would send for them back directly." 

" No !" said the doctor, " why do that? I will go over there and kb 
them." Accordingly, a day or two after this, he hired a carriage, sd 
went off early in the morning to Frejus. In so small a place he ei' 
pected to find the young ladies at once ; but, to his surprise, no c& 
knew them nor had heard of them. He was at a nonplus, and js^ 
about to return home and laugh at himself and the baroness for fi^ 
wildgoose chase, when he fell in with a face he knew, one MiTart, i 
surgeon, a young man of some talent, who had made his acquaintance 
in Paris. Mivart accosted him with great respect ; and, aftei^ the to 
compliments, informed him that he had been settled some months ii 
tills little town, and was doing a fair stroke of business. 

"Killing some, and letting Nature cure others; eh?' said tlie doctoi, 
then haying had his joke, he told Miyart what had brought him ti 
Frejua 

"Are they pretty women, your friends? 1 think I know aQ th 
pretty women about," said Mivart, with levity. " They are not prettji* 
replied Aubertin. Mivart's interest in them feided visibly out of te 
countenance. " But they are beautiful. The elder miglit pass fJ 
Venus, and the younger for Hebe." 

"I know them then 1" criedhe: '^ fchey are patients of mino-" 
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The doctor coloured. "Ah indeed T 

"In the absence of your greater skill/' said Mivart politely: "it is 
Madame Aubertin and her sister yon are looking for, is it not?'' 

Anbertin groaned. " I am rather too old to be looking for a Madamd 
Anbertin,*' said he: "no; it is Madame Baynal, and Madamoiselle de 
Beatirepaire." 

Mivart became confidential. " Madame Anbertin and her sister," said 
he, " are so lovely they make me ill to look at them : the deepest bine 
eyes yon ever saw; both of them: high foreheads, teeth like ivory 
mixed with pearl, such aristocratic feet and hands, and their arms — 
ohl" and by way of general snftunary the young surgeon kissed the 
tips of his fingers, and was silent: language succumbed under the 
theme. The doctor smiled coldly. 

Mivart added, " If you had come an hour sooner, you might Imvo 
ficen Mademoiselle Bose ; she was in the town." 

" Mademoiselle Rose ? who is that?" 

'* Why Madame Aubertin's sister.** 

At this Dr. Aubertin looked first very puzzled, then very grave. 

" Hum 1" said he, after a little reflection, " where do these paragons 
Live?" 

''They lodge at a small farm: it belongs to a widow: her name 
is Eoth." They parted. Dr. Aubertin walked slowly towards his 
r^aiTiage, his hands behind him; his eyes on the ground. He bade 
Lhe driver inquire where the Widow Eoth lived, and learned it was 
ibout half a league out of the town. He drove to the farm-house : 
jvhen the carriage drove up, a young lady looked oat of the window 
m the first floor. It was Bose de Beaurcpaire. She caught tlio 
loctor's eye, and he hers. She came down and welcomed him with a 
;reat appearance of cordiality, and asked him with a sxnf]c Iv?w he 
ound them out. 

*' From your medical attondant," said the docior« dnl/ 

licse looked keenly in his face* 
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" Ho said he was in attendance on two paragonis of bcaaty. Lino b^ 
white teeth and arms." 

" And you found ub out by that?" inquired Rose, looking still mow 
keenly at him. 

" Hardly : but it was my last chance of finding you, so I caioa 
Where is Madame Raynal V" 

" Ck)me into this room, dear friend. I will go and find her.^ 

Full twenty minutes was the doctor kept waiting, and then in cbiud 
Rose gaily crying, " 1 have hunted her high and low, and where do job 
think my lady was? sitting out in the^garden— come." 

Sure enough they found Josephine in the garden, seated on a lov 
chair. She smiled when the doctor came up to her, and asked aftes 
her mother. There was an air of languor about her ; her colour ym 
clear, delicate and beautifuL 

" You have been unwell, my child." 

" A little, dear friend : you know me : always ailing, and tormenting 
those I loye." 

"Well! but, Josephine, you know this place and this sweet tir 
always set you up. Look at her now, doctor; did yon ever 6oe 
her look better? See what a colour. I never saw her look mow 
lovely." 

"I never saw her look so lovely; but I have seen her look better. 
Your pulse 1 A little languid ?" 

"Yes,Iamanttle." 

" Do you stay at Beaurepaire?" inquired Rose ; "if so we "wili cant 
home." 

"On the contrary, you will stay here another fortnight," said tbe 
doctor authoritatively. 

" Prescribe some of your nice tom'cs for me, doctor ; " said JoBephiiK 
eoazingly. 

" No ! I can't do that ; you are in the hands of another praclltiaQcr.' 

" What does that matter ? You were at Paris." 
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*' H is not the etiquette in our profesgion to interfere ^tb another 
man's patients." 

" Oh dear! I am so sorry," began Josephine. 

'* I see nothing here that my good friend Miyart is not competent to 
deal with," said the doctor coldly. 

Then followed some general conyersatlon, at the end of which the 
doctor once more laid his commands on thom to stay another fortnight 
where they were : and bade them good-bye. 

He was no sooner gone than Rose went to the door of the kitchen, 
and called out — ^"Madame Joavenel! Madame Jouyenel! yon may 
come into the garden again." 

The doctor drove away : but, instead of going straight toBeanrepaire, 
lie ordered the driver to return to the town. He then walked to Mivart's 
iionso. 

In abotit a quarter of an hbur he came out of it looking singolarl; 
prave, sad, and stem. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

SiKTDAED RivisBB coutrived ouo Saturday to work off all arrears of 
»nsiness, and start for Beaurepaire. He had received a very kind letter 
rom Bose, and his longing to see her overpowered him. On the road 
is eyes often glittered and his cheek flushed with expectation. At last 
e got there. His heart beat: for four months he had not seen her. 
[e ran up into the drawmg-room, and there found the baroness alone : 
le welcomed him cordially, but soon let hinn know Rose and her sister 
ere at Erojus. His heart sank. Frejus was a long way off. But this 
as not all. Rose's last letter was dated from Beaurepaire, yet it must 
bW) been written at Frejus. He went to Jacintha, and demanded on 
:planation of this. The ready Jacintha said it looked as if she meant 
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to be home directly ; and added, with cool ctmniDg, •' that is a bintiiK 
me to got their rooms ready." 
" This letter must have come here enclosed in another," said Edoonl 

itemly. 
"like enongh/' replied Jacintha, with an appearance of 8(mn^ 

indifference. 
Edonard looked at her, and said grimly, "Iwillgo to Frqjna.* 

" So I would," said Jadntha, feltering a little, but not peroqitiHr 
"you might meet them on the road, if so be they come the same i«d; 
there are two roads, you know." 

Edouard hesitated : but he ended by sending Dard to the town anlB 
own horse with orders to leave him at the inn and borrow a fnesh how 
• "I shall just have time," said he. He rode to Frejus and inquiiedi 
the inns and post-office for Mademoiselle de Beaurepaire. They didsJ 
know her : then he inquired for Madame Baynal. No such name karw 
He rode by the sea-side upon the chance of their seeing him. B 
paraded on horseback throughout the place in hopes every moment tii 
a window would open, and a fair fewje shine at it, and call him. At 1« 
his time was up, and he was obliged to ride back, sick at heart,! 
Beaurepaire. He told the baroness, with some natural irritation, ^ 
had happened. She was as much surprised as he was. 
" I write to Madame Eaynal at the post-office, Frejus," said she. 
" And Madame Baynal gets your letters?" 
" Of course she does, since she answers them ; you cannot hi 
inquired at the post." 

"Why it was the first place I inquired at, and neither MademolK 
de Beaurepaire nor Madame Baynal were known there." 

Jacintha, who could have given the clue, seemed so pazzled hen 
that they did not even apply to her. Edouard took a sorrowful lean 
the baionesd, and set out on his journey home. 

Oh I how sad and weary that ride seemed now by what it had b 
ooming. His disappointment was deep and irritating, ard cro be 1 
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ridden half way, a torturer fastened on his heart. That t<rtare is 
anspicion; a vague and shadowy but gigantic phantom that oppresses 
uid rends the mind more terribly than certainty. In this state of yagne 
sickening suspicion he remained some days: then came an afEectionato 
Letter from Hose, who had actually returned home. In this she 
Esxpressed her regret and disappointment at haying missed him; blamed 
herself for misleading him^ but explained that their stay at Frejus had 
been prolonged &om day to day to beyond her expectation. "The 
Eitnpidity of the postoffice was more than she could account for,** said 
bIui. But, what went farthest to console Edouard, was, that after this 
contreiempa she never ceased to invite him to come to Beaurepaire, 
Now, before this, though she said many kind and pretty things in her 
Letters, she had never invited him to visit the chateau ; he had noticed 
Uiis. ''Sweet soul," thought he, ''she really is vexed. I must be a 
brute to think any more about it. Still — * 

So this wound was skinned over. 

At last, what he called his lucky star ordained that he should be 
transferred to the very post his Ck)mmandant Baynal had once occupied. 
He sought and obtained permission to fix his quarters in the httle village 
near Beaurepaire, and though this plan could not be carried xmi for 
three months, yet the prospect of it was joyful all that time—joyful to 
Lx>th lovers. Bose needed this consolation, for she was very unhappy ; 
her beloved sister since their return from Frejus had gone back. The 
flash of health was faded, and so was her late energy. She fell intc 
Icep depression and languor, broken occasionally by fits of nerrons 
irritation. 

She would sit for hours together at one window languishing and 
fretting. Can the female reader guess which way that window 
looked? 

Now Edouard was a fevourite of Josephine'e : so Bose hoped he would 
lelp to distract her attention from those ^arrows which a lanse of jens 
;looe could cure. 
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Ou ^7cr} aeooont, then, his visit was iooifced forwir:! to witli hope lai 
Joy. 

iTc came. lie was received with open annb. Ho took np his 
qui.rter6 at his old lodgings, but 8i)ent his evenings, and every leisure 
hour at the chateau. 

He was very much in Ic^o, and showed it. He adhered to Rose like 
a leech, and followed her about like a little dog. 

This would have made her very happy if there had been nothing 
great to distract her attention and her heart ; but she had Josephine, 
whose deep depression and fits of irritation and terror filled her with 
anxiety; and so Edouard was in the way now and then. On these 
occasions he was too vain to see what she was too polite to show him 
oflfonsively. 

But on this she became vexed at his obtuseness. 

" Does he think I can be always at his beck and call?^ thought she. 

" She is always after her sister,** said he. 

He was just beginning to be jealous of Josephine when the following 
incident occurred : — 

Rose and the doctor were discussing Josephine. Edouard pretended 
to be reading a book, but he listened to every word. 

Dr. Aubertin gave it as his opinion that Madame Raynal did not make 
enough blood. 

" Oh ! if I thought that !*' cried Rose. 

" Well, then, it is so, I assure you." 

*' Doctor," said Rose, " do you remember, one day you said healthy 
blood could be drawn from robust veins and poured into a sick 
person's?" 

*' It is a well-known fact," said Aubertin. 

" I don't believe it," said Rose drily. 

" Then you place a very narrow limit to science," said the doctor 
coldly. 

*' Did you ever see it done?" asked Rose slily. 
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* r have not only seen it done, but have done it myself." 

•' Then do it for ns. There's my arm, take blood from that for aoar 
Josephine !" and she thrust a white arm out under his eye with such n 
bold movement and such a look of fb:e and love as never beamed from 
common eyes. 

A keen, cold pang shot tlirough the human heart of Lduuard Riviere. 

The doctor started and gazed at her with admiration : then he hua^ 
his head. " I could not do it. I love yoa both too well to drain either 
of life's eiuTent." 

Rose veiled her fire, and began to coax. " Once a week : just once a 
week, dear, dear doctor : you know I should never miss it. I am so foil 
of that health, which Heaven denies to her I love." 

" Let us try milder measures first," said the doctor. " I have most 
fijith in time." 

** What if I were to tako her to Frejus : hitherto the sea has always 
done wonders for her.** 

" Frejus by all means," said Edouard, mingling suddenly in the con* 
versation ; " and this time I will go vrith you, and then I shall find out 
where you lodged before, and how the boobies came to say they did not 
know you." 

Rose bit her lip. She could not help seeing then how much dear 
Edouard was in her way and Josephine's. Their best friends are in the 
way of all who have secrets. Presently the doctor went to his study. 
Then Edouard let fall a mock soliloquy. " I wonder," said he, dropping 
out his words one by one, " whether any one vsrill ever love me well 
enough to give a drop of their blood for me." 

"If you were in sickness and sorrow, who knows?** said Rouo, 
colouring up. 

'' I would soon be in sickness and sorrow if I thought that.** 

"Don't jest with such matters, monsieur." 

"I am seriouB. I wish I was as ill as Madame Raynal Is^ to bo lovod 
48 she is." 
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" Tou must resemble her in some other things to be IoygcI as sheii 

"* You have often made me feel that of late, dear Bose.'' 

This touched her. But she fought down the kindly feeling. "In 
glad of it,"* said she, out of peryerseness. She added after a '^ 
* Edouard, you are naturally jealous." 

" Not the least in the world, Bose/I assure yoo. I have many ftitt 
but jealous I am not." 

" Oh yes, you are, and suspicious too: there is something in joc 
character that alarms me for our happiness." 

" Well, if you come to that, there are things in your conduct I conli 
wish explained." 

" There 1 I said so. You have not confidence in me.** 

" Pray don't say that, dear Bose. I have every confidence in jw 
only please don't ask me to divest myself of my senses and my reason' 

" I don't ask you to do that or anything else for mo : good-bye, for t^ 
present." 

*' AVhere are you going now? ticl tic! I never can get a wordi 
peace with you." 

'* I am not going to commit murder. Tm only going upstairs to n 
sister. ' 

*' Poor Madame Baynal, she makes it very hard for me not to disll 



rici." 



" Dislike my Josephine ?" and Bose bristled visibly. 

" She is an angel, but I should hate an angel if it came for ev 
between you and me." 

" Excuse me, she was here long before you. It is you that ti^ 
between her and me." 

" I came because I was told I should be welcome," said iGdoou 
bitterly, and equivocating a little : he added, " and I dare say I shall I 
when I am told I am one too many." 

"Bad heart! who says you are one too many in the house? Bt 
*"ni are too e^geant, monsieur; you assume the husband andjf 
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tease me. It is selfish : can you not see I am anxious and w jriio*! . 
jou onght to bo kind to me, and soothe me : that is Vfh&t I look for 
from you, and, instead of that, I declare you are getting to be qi^te 
a worry." 

" I should not be if you loved me as I love you. I give you no nval. 
Shall I tell you the cause of all this ? you have secrets." 

"What secrets?" 

" la it me you ask? am I trusted with them? Secrets are a bond 
that not even love can overcome. It is to talk secrets you run away 
from me to Madame Eaynal. Where did you lodge at Frejus, Made- 
moiselle the Eeticent?" 

" In a grotto, dry at low water. Monsieur the Inquisitive." 

" That is enough : since you will not tell me, I will iind it out before 
I am a week older." 

This alarmed Rose terribly, and drove her to extremitioe. She 
decided to quarreL 

"Sir," said she, "I thank you for playing the tyrant a little pre- 
maturely ; it has put me on my guard. Let us part ; you and I are 
not suited to each other, Edouard Riviere." 

He took this more humbly than she expected. " Part !" said he, in 
consternation; " that is a terrible word to pass between you and mo. 
Forgive me ! I suppose I am jealous." 

'* You are ; you are actually jealous of my sister. W^ell I tell you 
jilainly I love you, but I love my sister better. I never could love any 
man as I do her; it is ridiculous to expect such a thing." 

" And do you think I could bear to play second fiddlo to her all my 
life?" 

"I don't ask you. Go and play first trumpot to some othor 
ddy." 

• You speak your wishes so plainly now, I have notliing to do IcA l^ 
obey.'' 

lie kissed her hand and went away disconsolately. 
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RoBo, iBstoad of going to Josephine, her determination to do ^luch 
had mainly caused the quarrel, sat sadly down, and leaned her head or 
lior hand. " I am cmel. I am nngratefoL He has g^mc away broken- 
hearted. And what sliall I do without him?— littb fool! I love Lini 
better than he loves me. He will never forgive mo. I have woimded 
his vanity : and they are vainer than we are. If we meet at dinner 1 
will be so kind to him, he will forget it all. No ! Edouard wiU not coma 
to dinner, lie is not a spaniel that yon can beat, and then whistle back 
again. Something tells me I have lost him, and if I have, what shall I 
io ? I will write him a note. I will ask him to forgive me." 

She sat down at the table, and took a sheet of note-paper and began to 
write a few conciliatory words. She was so occupied in making these 
kind enough, and not too kind, that a light step approached her Tin- 
observed. She looked up and there was Edouard, She whirDed the 
paper off the table. 

A look of suspicion and misery crossed Edouard's face. 

Boso caught it, and said ; " Well, am I to be affronted any more ?" 

" No, Bose. I came back to beg you to forget what passed just now,* 
said he. 

» Eofie's eye flashed ; his return showed hsr her power. She abused it 
directly. 

" How can I forget it if you come reminding me T' 

" Dear Eoso, now don't be so unkind, so cruel — I have not come back 
to tease you, sweet one. I come to know what I can do to please you ; 
to make you love me again?*' and he was about to kneel graciously on 
one knee. 

" I'll tell you. Don't come near me fcr a month * 

Edouard stalled up, white as ashes with mortification and wounded 
Jove. 

" This is how you treat me for humbling myself^ whon it is you thai 
ought to ask forgiveness." 

*' Whv should I afik what I don't care about ?" 
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*• What dc yott caro a1x)iit?— except that sister of yours. You have 
CO heart. And on this cold-blooded creature I have wasted a love an 
empress might have been proud of inspiring. I pray Heaven some 
man may sport with your affections, you heartless creature, as you 
have played with mine, and make you suffer what I suffer now !" 

.knd with a burst of inarticulate grief and rage he flung out of the room. 

Hose sank trembling on the sofia a little while : then with a miglity 
effort rose and went to comfort her sister. 

Kdouard came no more to Boaurepaire. 

There is an old French proverb, and a wise one, " Rien n'est certain 
que rimjyrevu;" it means you can make sure of nothing but this, that 
matters will not turn as you feel sure they will. And, even for this 
reason, you, who are thinking of suicide because trade is declining, 
speculation failing, bankruptcy impending, or your life going to bo 
blighted for ever by unrequited love— don'^ do it Whether yon am 
English, American, French, or German, listen to a man that knows 
what is what, and donH do it. I tell you none of those horrors when 
they really come, will affect you as you fa,ncy they will. The joys we 
Gixpect are not a quarter so bright, nor the troubles half so dark as 
we think they will be. Bankruptcy coming is one thing, come 
is quite another: and no heart or life was ever really blighted at 
twenty years of age. The lovensick girls that are picked out of the 
canal alive, ajl, without exception, marry another man, have brats, and got 
to screech with laughter when they think of sweetheart No. 1, generally 
a blockhead, or else a blackguard, whom thoy were fools enough to wot 
their clothos for, let alone kill their souls. This happens invariahfy. 
I'he love-sick girls that are picked out of the canal dead have fled from 
a year's misery to eternal pain, from grief that time never failed to euro, 
to anguish incurable. In this world " rien n'est certain que Vimprevu," 

Edouard and Bose were tender lovers, at a distance. How much 
bappier and more loving they thouc'ht the^ shoxdd be beneath the san^.e 
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ntot Th(:y jamo togother ; their prominent &alt& of character ruM 
the secret that was in the honfie did in* work : and, altogether, tix? 
qnarrelled. L'imprevu. 

Daid had been saying to Jaointha far ever so long, ''When grasQ 
dies, I will marry you." 

Granny died. Dard took possession of her little property. Up csk 
a glittering official, and turned him out; he was not her heir. Feca, 
the notary, was. He had bought the inheritance of her two sods, Iodi 
since dead. 

Dard had not only looked on the cottage and cow as his, but Ivi 
spoken of them as such for years. The disappointment and the inq 
of comrades ate into him. 

" I will leave this cursed place," said he. 

Josephine instantly sent for hun to Beaurepaire. He came, andvs 
factotum with the novelty of a fixed salary. Jacintha aecommodateJ 
him with a new little odd job or two. She set him to dance on the d 
floors with a brush fastened to his right foot ; and, after a reheaisala 
two, she made him wait at table. Didn't he bang the things ahooti 
aiid when he brought a lady a dish, and she did not instantly attari 
ho gave her elbow a poke to attract attention : then she squeaked; si 
he grinned at her double absurdity in minding a touch, and Bti 
minding the real business of the table. 

But his wrongs rankled in him. He Yonted antique phrases sod 
as, "I want a change." ''This village is the last place the Almi^ 
made," etc., etc. 

Then he was attacked with a moral disease: affected the comiwnjo 
soldiers. Ho spent his weekly salary carousing with the militaiyr' 
class of men so brilliant that they are not expected to jmy for lixi 
share of the drink ; they contribute the anecdotes and the fsn^ 
appeals to Heaven : and is not that enough? 

Present at many recitals, the heroes of which lost nothing by boi'^ 
their own historians, Dard imbibed a taste for militaiy adyentnre. 1^ 
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▼wry talk, \siiich used to be so homely, oegan now to bo tinflolTcd witb 
Mg Bwolling words of vanity imported from the army. I need hardly 
^y these lx)m1)astica] phrases did not eloyate his general dialect : they 
^y fearfully distinct upon the snr&ce, "like lumps of marl upon a 
barren soil, encumbering the ground they could not fertilize." 

Jacintha took leave to remind him of an incident connected with 
warfare— wounds. 

" Do you remember how you were down upon your luck when ycu 
did but cut your foot? Why that is nothing in the army. They never 
po out to fight but some come back with arms off, and some with legs 
ofi, and somo with heads ; and the rest don't come back at all : and how 
would you like that?*' 

This intrusion of statistics into warfare at first cooled Bard's im- 
pationce for the field. But presently the fighting half of his heart 
received an ally in one Sergeant La Croix (not a bad name for a 
military aspirant). This Serjeant wee at the village waiting to march 
with the new recruits to the Bhine. Sergeant La Croix was a man, 
who by force of eloquence could make soldiering appear the most 
delightful AS well as glorious of human pursuits. His tongue fired 
the inexperienced soul with a love of arms, as do the drums and 
tnimi)ets and tramp of soldiers, and their bayonets glittering in the 
gun. He would have been worth his weight in fustian here, where we 
recruit by that and jargon ; he was superfluous in France, where they 
recruited by force : but he was ornamental : and he set Dard and one 
or two more on fixe. Lideed so absorbing was his sense of military 
glory, that there was no room left in him for that mere verbal honour 
civilians call veracity. 

To speak plainly, the sergeant was a fluent, fertile, interesting, 
vonoious, prompt, audacious liar: and such was his success, that 
Dard and one or two more l)ecame mere human fiction pipes— of com- 
paratively small diameter — ^irrigating a rural district with false views ol 
mjlitary life, derived from that inexhaustible reservoir, La CroiK. 

R 



I 
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At lost iho long-thieatened conscription was leyied : every peiEon fit 
to bear arms, and not coming under the allowed exceptions, drew a 
nimiber: and at a certain honr the numbers corresponding to these j 
were deposited in an urn, and one third of them were drawn in presence 
of the authorities. Those men whose numbers were drawn had to go 
for soldiers. Jacintha awaited the result in great anxiety. She could 
not sit at home for it; so she went down the road to meet Dard, who 
hod promised to come and tell her the result as soon as known. At last 
she saw him approaching in a disconsolate way. '' Oh ! Dard, speak ! 
are we undone ? are you a dead man ?" cried she. " Have they made a 
soldier of you?*' 

" No such luck : I shall die a man of all work/' grunted Dard. 

"And you are sorry? you unnatural httle monster 1 you have no 
feeling for me, then?" 

" Oh, yes ! I have ; but glory is No. 1 with mo now." 

" How loud the bantams crow ! You leave glory to fools that be six 
feet high." 

'^ General Bonaparte isn't much higher than I am, and glory slU 
upon his brow. Why should'nt glory sit upon my brow ?" 

"Because it would weigh you down, and smother you, you little 
fool." She added, " and think of me, that could'nt bear you to be 
tilled at any price, glory or no glory." 

Then, to appease her fears, Dard showed her his number, 99; and 
.\;ssured her he had seen the last number in the fonctionory's hand 
liefore he came away, and it was sixty something. 

This ocular demonstration satisfied Jacintha; and she ordered Dard 
to help her draw the water. 

" All right," said he, " th6re is no immortal glory to be picked up 
to-day, so I'll go in for odd jobs." 

While they were at this job a voice was heard hallooing. Dard 
looked up> and there was a rigid military figure^ with a tremendous 
moUi^tacho. peering about. Pftrd was overjo}re4f It was his fn^u4 
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us lHX»n -companion. " Gome here, old fellow/' cried he, " ain*t I glad 
o Bee yon, that is all?" La Croix marched towards the pair. " What 
u:e you skulking here for, recruit ninety-nine?" said he, sternly, 
Iropping the boon*companion in the sergeant ; " the rest are on the 
■oad." 

" The rest, old fellow I what do you mean? why I was not drawn." 

"Yes, you were." 

" No I wasn't." 

•• Thunder of war, but I say you were. Yours was the last number." 

"That is an unlucky guess of yours, for I saw the last number. 
X)ok here," and he fumbled in his pocket, and produced his number. 

La Croix instantly fished out a corresponding number. 

" Well, and here you are; this was the lost number drawn." 

Dard burst oiit laughing. 

" You goose," said he, " that is sixty-six — look at it." 

" Sixty-six," roared the sergeant; "no more than yours is— they aio 
oth sixty-sixes when you play tricks with them, and turn them up 
ke that; but they are both ninety-nines when you look at them fiEdr." 

Dard scratched his head. 

<* Come," said the corporal briskly, " make up his bundle, girl, and let 
s bo off ; we haye got our marching orders : going to the Ehine." 

"And do you think that I will let him go?" screamed Jacintha. 
No ! I will say one word to Madame Baynal, and she will buy him 
substitute directly." 

Dard stopped her sullenly. " No ! I have told all in the village that 
would go the first chance : it is come, and 111 go. I won't stay to be 
oghed at about this too. If I was sure to be cut in pieces I'd gi> 
LTe oyer blubbering, girl, and get us a bottle ot the best wine, anQ 
iiile we are drinking it, the sergeant and I, you make up my bimdla 
jhall neyer do any good hero." 

Jacintha knew the obstinate toad. She did as she was bid, and soon 
» little 1:uj2dle Tfas ready, and the t^p pen faced the wine; I41 Croix, 
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radiant and bellicose— Dard, cFcst-lallen bat d(^ged (for there vbii 
ittle bit of good stuff at the bottom of the creature), and Jaoniii! 
rocking herself, with her apron oyer her head. 

•* 111 give you a toast," said La Croix. " Here's gunpowder." 

Jacintha promptly honoured the toast with a flood of tears. 

''Drop that, Jacintha/' said Dard angrily, "do yon ihrnV tbtii 
encouraging? Sergeant, I told this poor girl all about glory beii 
you came, but she was not ripe for it : say samethiug to oheer her 19 
for I can't." 

''I can," cried this trumpet of battle, emptying its glass. "Attei 
tion, young woman." 

"Oh, dear! oh, dear! yes, sir." 

" A French soldier is a man who carries France in bis heart— ^" 

" But if the orud foreign soldiers kill him? oh !" 

" Why in that case he does not care a straw. Every man mastdi 
horses likewise, and dogs, and donkeys, when they come to the end i 
their troubles ; but dogs and donkeys and chaps in bloxuaes caal i 
gloriously ; as Dard may, if he has any luck at all : so, &om this hm 
if there was twice as little of him, be proud of him, for from this timl 
is a part of France and her renown. Come, recruit ninety-nine, shonU 
your traps at duty's call, and let us go forth in form. Attention I Qo 
' -march 1 Halt ! is that the way 1 sliowed you to march ? Didnt I* 
you to start from the left? Now try again. Quick — march! Icfl 
right — ^left— right — left— right — now you've — gat it — drat ye, — ieif 
—left— right— left— right— left— right." And with no more adoi 
•ergeant marched tho little odd jobman to the wars. 

VwelaFranoei 
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JHAFTER XVnL 

EixCAaD, the mcment bis temper cooled, became very sad. lie longod 
to be Irionds again with Bose, but did not know how. His own prido 
held him back, and so did his fear that he had gone too fax, and that his 
offended mistress would not listen to an offer of reconciliation from him. 
He sat down alone now to all his little meals. No sweet> mellow Toices 
m his ear after the fatignes of the day. It was a dismal change in his 
life. 

At last one day he received three lines from Josephine, requesting him 
to come and speak to her. Ho went over directly, fall of yagne hopes. 
He found her seated pale and languid in a small room on the ground 
floor. 

" What has she been doing to you, dear f began she kindly. 
Has she not told you, Madame Baynal ?" 

No ; she is refractory. She will tell me nothing ; and that makes m6 
fear she is the one in fault." 

'' Oh I if she does not accuse me, I am sure I will not accuse her. I 
dare say I am to blame ; it is not her foult that I camiot make her love 
mo." 

" But you can : she does." 

'' Yes! but she Iotcs others better, and she holds me out no hope it 
will oyer be otherwise. On this one point how can I hope far yom 
sympathy ; xmfortunately for me you are one of my riyals. She told me 
plainly, she never could love me as she loves yon." 

" And you believed her?" 

* I had good reason to believe her.* 



it 
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Josephine smiled sadly. " Dear Edonard," said she, "jcfa wd^ 
attach so much importance to every word we say. Does Bose dtlxti^ 
know everything? is she a prophet? Perhaps she really fimdes shell 
always love her sister as she does now; bntyoa areamanof seDse; ]" 
ought to smile and let her talk. When yon marry her yon wiUiibktf 
to your own honse; she will only see me now and then; she wi^^ 
yon and your aflfoction always present Each day some new tie betitf 
you and her. You two will share every joy, every sorrow. !«> 
children playing at your feet, and reflecting the features of ho&pua^ 
will make you one : your hearts wiU melt together in that bloBBediD0 
which raises earth so near to heaven; and then you will wonder j^ 
could ever be jealous of poor Josephine, who must never hope— ah, v- 

Edouard, wrapped up in himself, mistook Josephine's emotioD it^ 
picture she had drawn of conjugal love. He soothed her, and toff 

upon his honour he never would separate Bose from her. j 

- ♦ 

"Madame Baynal," said he, ''you are an angel, and I ami v 
Jealousy must be the meanest of all sentiments. I never will hb jeiU 
again, above all, of you, sweet angel ; why you are my sister as mSi 
hers, and she has a right to love you, for I love you myself." 

" You make me very happy when you talk so," sighed Jobsj^ 
"peace is made?" 

"Never again to be broken. I will go and ask her pardon. "^ 
the matter now?" ! 

For Jacintha was cackling very loud, and HiwnTgmng •with ignm 
two beggars, male and female. j 

She was industry personified, and had no sympathy with mc 
In vain the couple protested. Heaven knows with what truth, thi*t 
were not beggars, but mechanics out of work. " March ! tramp!* i 
Jadntha's least word. She added, giving the rein to her imagioftlil 
" JTl loose the dog." The man moved away, the woman turned 
ingly to Edouard. He and Josephine came towards the groap. 
w)t a sort of ^arge hood, and in that hood she carried an ii 
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hor slionldors. Josephine inspected it. "It looks sickly, poor little 
thing," said she. 

" What can yon expect, yonng lady ?*' said the woman ; " its mother 
had to rise and go about when she ought to Live been in her bed ; and 
now she has not enough to give it." 

'* Oh, dear !" cried Josephine. '^ Jadntha, giye them same food and a 
nice bottle of wine." 

" That I will," cried Jacintha, changing her tone, with courtier-like 
alacrity. " I did not see she was nursing." 

Josephine put a franc into the infant's hand ; the little fingers closed 
on it with that instinct of appropriation, which is our first, and often our 
last sentiment. Josephine smiled lovingly on the child, and the child 
seeing that gave a small crow. 

" Bless it," said Josephine, and thereupon her lovely head reared itself 
like a snake's, and then darted down on the child ; and the young noble 
kissed the beggar's brat as if she would eat it. 

This won the mother's heart more than even the gifts. 

" Blessings on you, my lady !" she cried. " I pray the Lord not to 
forget this when a woman's trouble comes on you in your turn ! It is a 
small child, mademoiselle, but it is not an unhealthy one. See." In- 
spection was offered, and eagerly accepted. 

Edouard stood looking on at some distance in amazement, mingled 
with disgust. 

" Ugh !" said he, when she rejoined him, " how could you kiss that 
nasty little brat?" 

" Dear Edouard, don't speak so of a poor little innocent Who would 
pity them if we women did not ? It had IpveJy ry^?^." 

" Like saucers !" 

" Yes." 

"It is no compliment when you are affectionate to anybody; yon 
overflow with benevolence on all creation; like the rose which sheds iti 
perfume «n the first comeT '' 



t 
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*» If he is hot going to be jealous of me nert!** whined Jowphinc 

She took him to Boae, and she said— "There, whenever good ftiaKi 
quarrel, it is xmderstood they were both in the wrong. Bygones are 1 
be bygones : and when yonr time comes lonnd to quarrel again, pi^ 
oonsiilt me first, since it is me yon will afflict" She left them 
and went and tapped timidly at the doctor's stady. 

Aubertin receiyed her with none of that resenre she bad seen 
He appeared both surprised and pleased at her visit to his litliLe gbik^ 
He even showed an emotion Josephine was at a loss to account for. i 
that wore off during the conversation, and indeed gave place toasrf 
coldness. 

"Dear firiend," said she, "I come to consult you about Eo«i 
Edouard." She then told him. what had happened, and hi 
Ednnard*8 one fault The doctor smiled. "It is curious, 
oome to draw my attention to a point on which it has been 
some days past I am preparing a cure for the two young fi'oi 
severe remedy, but in their case a sure one." 

He then showed her a deed, wherein he had settled sixty tbon 
francs on Kose and her children. "Edouard," said be, "Iffls* 
place. He is active and rising, and with my sixfy thousand froA 
a little purse of ten thousand more for furniture and nonsense, '^ 
marry next week if they lika Yes, marriage is a sovereign n«^ 
for both of these patients. She does not love binn quite enough, 
marriage. He loves her a littie too much. Cure, marriage.'' 

"Oh! doctor!" 

" Can't help it I did not make men and women. \Ve TBXt^ 
human nature as we find it, and thank God for it on the whob 
you nothing else to confide to me ?" 

"No, doctor." 

"Are you sure?" 

"No, dear itiend. But this is very near my neart' ^ 
J'osephino. 
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The doctor sighed ; then said gently, " They shall bo happy : as hap j-.j 
as you wish fihem." 

Moantiine, in another room, a reconciliation scene was tf.Jdng place, 
and the mutual concessions of two impetuous but generous spints. 

The baroness noticed the change in Josepnme s appearaxuse. 

She asked Bose what could ba the matter. 

" Some passing ailment," was the reply. 

" Passing ? She has been so, on and off, a long time. She makes me 



verv anxious." 



Hose made light of it to her mother, but in her own heart she grew 
more and more anxious day by day. She held secret conferences with 
Jacintha ; that sagacious personage had a plan to wake Josephine from 
her deathly languor, and even soothe her nerves, and check those 
pitiable fits of nervous irritation to which she had become subject. Un- 
fortunately, Jacintha's plan was so difficxdt and so dangerous, that at 
first even the courageous Bose recoiled from it; but there are dangers 
that seem to diminiwli when you look them long in the fieux). 

The whole party was seated in the tapestried room: Jacintha was 
thore, sewing a pair of sheets, at a respectful distance from the gentle* 
folks, absorbed in her work ; but with both ears on full cock. 

The doctor, holding his glasses to his eye, had just begun to read out 
the Moniteur, 

The baroness sat dose to him, Edouard opposite; and the young 
ladies each in her comer of a large luxurious so&, at some little distance, 
" ' The Austrians left seventy cannon, eight thousand men, and three 
colours upon the field. Army of the North : General Menard defeated 
the enemy after a severe engagement, taking thirteen field-pieces and a 
quantity of ammunition.* '* 

Xho baroness made a narrow-minded remark. " That is always the 
with these journals.'' said sLa. ** Austrians I Prussians I when if e 
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Egypt one wants to hear about" "No. not a word alx>ut Egypt," Rail 
tlie doctor; "but there is a whole column about the Rhine, whcrt 
Colonel Dujardin is — and Dard. If I was dictator, tJie first nuisann 
I would put down is small type." He then spelled out a sangcuiuir; 
engagement : " eight thousand of the enemy killed. We have some 
losses to lament. Ck>lonel Dujardin." 

" Only wounded, I hope," said the baroness. 

The doctor went coolly on.—" At the head of the 24:th brigade madei 
brilliant charge on the enemy's flank, that is described in the gcnaal 
order os having decided the fate of the battle." 

" How badly you do read," said the old lady sharply. " I thought he 
TToa gone; instead of that he lias covered himself with glory ; but it is 
all our doing, is it not young ladies ? We saved his life." 

" We saved it amongst us, madame." 

" What is the matter. Rose," said Edouard ? 

" Nothing : give me the salts, quick." 

She only passed them, as it were, under her own nostrils ; then held 
them to Josephine, who was now observed to be trembling aU over. 
'Rose contrived to make it appear that this was mere sympathy on 
Josephine's part. 

"Don't be silly, girls," cned the baroness, cheerfully; "there i« 
nobody killed that we care about." 

Dr. Aubertin read the rest to himself. 

Edouard fell into a gloomy silence and tortured himself about GanuIIe, 
and Rose's anxiety and agitation. 

By and by the new servant brought in a letter. It was the long 
expected one from Egypt. 

" Here is something better than salts for you. A long letter, Joscphinej 
and all in his own hand ; so he is safe, thank Heaven ! I was beginninfr 
to be uneasy again. You frightened me for that poor Camille : bat this 
is worth a dozen Gamilles ; this is my son ; I would give my old lift 
for liim." " My doa-* Mother,— (' Bless him I')--my dear wife, and my 
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dear sister,— ('Well! you sit there like two rocks !*)— We have inst 
gained a battle — ^fifby colours. (' What do you think of that ?') All tho 
enemy's baggage and ammunition are in our hands. (* Tliis is something 
like a battle, this one.*) Also the Pacha of Natolie. (' Ah ! the Pacha 
of Natolie; an important personage, no doubt, though 1 never had tho 
honour of hearing of him. Do you hear?— you on the sofii. My son 
has captured the Pacha of Natolie. He is as brave as Caesar.') But this 
success is not one of those that lead to important results ('Never mind, 
a victory is a victory,'), and I should not wonder if Bonaparte was to 
dash home any day. If so, I shall go with him, and perhaps spend a 
whole day with you, on my way to the Bhino." 

At this prospect a ghastly look passed quick as lightning between 
Boee and Josephine. 

The baroness beckoned Josephine to come close to her, and read her 
what followed in a lower tone of voice. 

" Tell my wife I love her more and more every day. I don't expect 
as nmch from her, but she will make me very happy if she can make 
shift to like me as well as her fiunily do." No danger ! What husband 
deserves to be loved as he does? I long for his return, that his wife, 
Dis mother^ and his sister may all combine to teach this poor soldier 
what happiness means. We owe him everything, Josephine, and if we 
did not love him, and make him happy, we should be monsters ; now 
should we not?" 

Josephine stammered an assent. 

" Now you may read his letter: Jacintha and all," said the baroncsa 
graciously. 

The letter circulated. Meantime the baroness conversed with 
Aubertin in quite an undertone. 

" My friend, look at Josephine. That girl is ill, or else she is going to 
beilL" 

" Neither the (sofi, net the other madame," said Aubertin, looking hef 
coolly in the face. 
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" But I say she is. Is a doctor's eye keener than a mother'E ?* 

'* Considerably/' replied the doctor with cool and enviable cfircmtcir?. 

The baroness rose. "Now, children, for our eYening: walk ^Ve 
shall enJoy it now." 

" 1 trust you may : but fpr all that I must forbid the evenisg air io 
one of the party — to Madame BaynaL" 

The baroness came to him and whispered, "That is ij^ht. TRask 
you. See what is the matter with her, and tell me." And she caniod 
off the rest of the party. 

At the same time Jacintha asked permission to pass the rest of ib 
evening with her relations in the Tillage. But why that swift, quiyeriDg 
glance of intelligence between Jacintha and Rose de Beaurepaire wha 
the baroness said — "Yes, certainly.** 

Time will show. 

Josephine and the doctor were left alone. Now Josephine had noticed 
the old people whisper and her mother glance her way, and the wfaok 
woman was on her guard. She assumed a languid complacenpy, sod 
by way of shield if necessary, took some work, and bent her eyes ui 
apparently her attention on it. 

The doctor was silent and ill at ease. 

She saw he had something weighty on his mind. " The air wooM 
have done me no harm," said she. 

" Neither will a few words with me." 

" Oh no ! dear &iend. Only I think I should have liked a little ynSi 
this evening." 

"Josephine," said the doctor quietly, "when you were a dbSdl 
saved your life." 

" I have often heard my mother speak of it I was choked by tbe 
croup, and you had the courage to lance my windpipe." 

"Had I?" said the doctor, with a smile. He added, gravely, "8 
seems then that to be cruel is sometimes kindness. It is the nature d 
men to lovo those whose life they save." 
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•' And thpy love you.* 

" Well, our affection is not perfect I don't know Tvhich is most 
to blame, but after aU these years 1 have fEuled to inspire yoti 
Mdth confidence." The doctor's voioe was sad, and Josephine's bosom 
panted. 

" Pray do not say so," she cried. " I would trust you with my life.* 

" But not with your secret" 

" My secret ! What secret ? I have no secrets." 

"Josephine, you have now for full twelve months suflTered in body 
and mind ; yet you have never come to me for counsel, for comfort, for 
an old man's experience and advice, nor even for medical aid." 

" But, dear friend, I assure you — " 

" We do not deceive our friend. We cannot deceive our doctor.** 

Josephine trenU>led : but defended herself after the mamier of her sex. 
" Dear doctor," said she, " I love you all the better for this. Your 
regard for me has for once blinded your science. I am not so robust as 
(Tou have known me, but there is nothing serious the matter with mc. 
Let us talk of something else. Besides, it is not interesting to talk about 
meeelf." 

' Very well : since there is nothing serious or interesting in your case, 
vro will talk about something that is both serious and interesting." 

** With all my heart ;" and she smiled with a sense of relief. 

Bat the doctor leaned over the table to her, and said in a cautious and 
nofit emphatic whisper, " We will talk about youb ohild." 

The work dropped from Josephine's hands, she turned her £Euse wildly 
ax Anbertin, and faltered out, "M — my child?" 

" My words are plain," replied he gravely. " Your child." 
When the doctor repeated these words, when Josephine looking in 
lis face saw he spoke from knowledge, however acquired, and not from 
;uess, she glided down slowly off the soiia and clasped his knees as he 
tood before her, and hid her face in an agony of shame and terror: on 
is knees. 
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'*F^Te me!" ahe sobbed. "Fray do not expoee me 1 Boat 
destroy me." 

"Unhappy yotmg lady," said he, ''did you think you had deoeiToi 
mo, or that yoa are fit to deceive any but the blind ? Your fitoe, yf!^ 
•nguish after Colonel Dnjardin's departure, your languor, and tba 
your sudden robustness, your appetite, your caprioes, your stuE^ 
jojoum at Frejus, your changed looks, and loss of health on \^ 
return ! Josephine, your old friend has passed many an hour tbinbl 
of you, divining your folly, following your trouble step by step. ^^ 
you never invited him to aid you." 

Josephine faltered out a lame excuse. If she had revered liim ^ 
she could have borne to confess to him. She added it wonld he « nii 
to her to confide in him. 

" Then tell me all," said he. 

She consented almost eagerly, and told him — nearly all. Tbew 
man was deeply affected. He murmured in a broken voice, "^^ 
story is the story of your sex, self-sacrifice, first to your mother, then* 
Gamille, now to your husband. 

" And he is well worthy of any sacrifice I can make," said JoBep^ 
" But oh how hard it is to live." 

" I hope to make it less hard to you ere long," said the doctor (joii^ 
He then congratulated himself on having forced Josephine to conii^' 
him. "For," said he, "you never needed an experienced friend m* 
than at this moment Tour mother will not always be so UiodK^ 
lato. Edouard is suspicious. Jadntha is a shrewd young weoo,^ 
very inquisitive." 

Josephine was not at the end of her concealments: she was t^ 
to lot him know she had made a confidant of Jacintha, and notofl>>^ 
She held her peace. 

" Then," continued Aubertin, " there is the terrible chance of Bajs"^ 
return. But ere I take on me to advise you, what 9^ your own ^' 

'* i don't know,*' said Joeepiiij^c helplessly. 
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"You— don*t— know!** cried the doctor, looking at her in ntter 
amazement. 

"It is the answer of a mad woman, is it not? Doctor, I am little 
better. My foot has slipped on the edge of a precipice. I close my 
eyos, and let myself glide down it What will become of me ?" 

"All shall be well," said Aubertin, "provided you do not still love 
that man." 

Josephine did not immediately reply ; her thoughts turned inwards 
The good doctor was proceeding to congratulate her on being cured of 
a fatal passion, when she stopped him with wonder in her face. " Not 
love him! How can I help loving him? I was his betrothed. I 
wronged him in my thoughts. War, prison, anguish, could not kill 
him ; he loved me so. He struggled bleeding to my feet : and could I 
let him die, after aU? Could I be crueller than prison; and torture* 
and despair?" 

The doctor sighed deeply ; but, arming himself with the necessary 
resolution, he sternly replied " A woman of your name cannot vacillate 
between love and honour ; such vacillations have but one end. I will 
not let you drift a moral wreck between passion and virtue ; and that is 
what it wiU come to if you hesitate now." 

"Hesitate! Who can say I have hesitated where my honour was 
concerned ? You can read our bodies then, but not our hearts. What ! 
you see me so pale, forlorn, and dead, and that does not tell you I have 
bid Gamille farewell for ever? That we might be safer still I have not 
oven told him he is a father : was ever woman so cruel as I am? I 
havo written him but one letter ; and in that I must deceive him. I 
told him I thought I might one day be bappy, if I could hear that he 
did »ot give way to despair: I told him we must never meet again in 
this world. So now come what will : show me my duty and I will lo 
it. This endless deceit bums my heart. Shall I tell my husband? 
It will be but one pang more, one blush more for me. But my mother I" 
fuid thus appealed to^ Doctor Auber^ felt, for t}i^ iir&t iime^ ^U the 
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dii&ctiiiiy of the situation he had undertaken to cure. He hosit^ted, he 
was embarrassed. > 

"Ah/* said Josephine, "you see." Then after a short silence shd 
said despairingly^ "This is my only hope: that poor Baynal will be 
long absent, and that ere he returns nuunma wiU lie safe from sorrow 
and shame in the little chapel. ^Doctor, when a woman of my age forms 
such wishes as these, I think you might pity her, and forgive her ill 
treatment of you, for she cannot be very happy. Ah me! ah me i 
ah me !" 

*' Courage, poor soul ! All is now in my hands ; and I will save you," 
said the doctor, his voice trembling in spite of him. " Guilt lies in the 
intention. A more innocent woman than you does not breathe. Two 
courses lay open to you : to leave this house with Camille Dujardin, or 
to dismiss him, and live for your hard duty till it shall please Hoaven 
to make that duty easy (no middle course was tenable for a day); of 
these two paths you chose the right one, and, having chosen, I really 
think you are not called on to reveal your misfortune, and make those 
unhappy to whose happiness you have sacrificed your own for years to 



come." 



, " For ever,*' said Josephine, quietly. 

" The young use that word lightly. The old have almost ceased to 
use it. They have seen how few earthly things can conquer time." 

He resumed, "You think only of others, Josephine, but I shall 
think of you as well. I shall not allow your life to be wasted in 
a needless struggle against nature." Then turning to Eose, who 
had ghded into the room, and stood amazed, "Her griefe were as 
many before her child was bom, yet her health stood firm. Why? 
because nature was on her side. Now she is sinking into the grave. 
Why? because she is defying nature. Nature intended her to bo 
pressing her child to her lx>som day and m'ght; instead of that, a 
/ peasant woman at Frqjus nurses the child, and the mother pines ai 
Beauropaire," 
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At this, Jofiopliino leaned her &ce on her hands on the doctor's 
shoulder. In this attitude she murmured to him, " I liavo never seen 
him since I left Frejus." Doctor Aubertin sighed for her. Emboldened 
by this, she amiounced her intention of going to Frejus the very next 
^day to see her little Henri . But to this Doctor Aubertin demurred. 
" What another journey to Frejus?*' said he, "when the first has already 
roused Edouard's suspicionf : I can never consent to thaf 

Then Josephine surprised them both. She dropped her coaxmg 
Toice and pecked the doctor like an irritated pigeon. *'Take care,*' 
said she, " don't be too cruel to me. You see I am obedient, resigned. 
J have given up all I h'ved for: but if I am never to have my littl© 
boy's arms round me to console me, then— why torment me any longer? 
WTiy not say to me, " Josephine, you have offended Heaven ; pfay for 
pardon, and die." 

Then the doctor was angry in his turn. "Oh, go then," said he, 
''go to Frejus : you will have Edouard Biviere for a comx)anion this 
time. Your first visit roused his suspicions. So before you go tell your 
mother all ; for since she is sure to find it out, she had better hear i* 
from you than from another." 

" Doctor, have pity on me," said Josephine. 

" You have no heart," said Eose. " She shall see him though^ in 
opite of you." 

" Oh, yes I he has a heart," said Josephine ; '' he is my best friend 
He wiU let me see my boy.^ 

All this, and the tearful eyes, and coaxing yet trembling voice was 
Lard to resist. But Aubertin saw clearly, and stood firm. He put his 
bandkerchief to his eyes a moment: then took the pining yoimg 
^lother's hand. " And, do you think," said he, " I do not pity you and 
tove your boy? Ah I he will never want a fEither whilst Ihvc; and 
from this moment he is under my care. I will go to see him ; [ wiL 
orlng you news, and all ip ^ood time; I will place him where you shall 
Ttsit him without imprudence ; but;, for the present, trust a wiser bead 
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than yonrs or Bose's; and give me jota sacred promise not to go to 
Prejns." 

Weighed down by his good sense and kindness, Josephine resisted no 
longer in words. She just lifted her hands in despair and began to cry. 
It was so piteons, Aubertin was ready to yield in turn, and consent to 
any imprudence, when he met with an unexpected ally. 

"Promise/' said Bose, doggedly. 

Josephine looked at her cabnly through her tears. 

'* Promise, dear," repeated Boee, and this time with an intonation so 
kne that it attracted Josephine's notice, but not the doctor's. It was 
followed by a glance equally subtle. 

"I promise," said Josephine, with her eye fixed inquiringly on her 
sister. 

For once she could not make the telegraph out : but she could see 
it was playing, and that was enough. She did what Bose bid her ; she 
promised not to go to Frejus without leave. 

Finding her so submissive all of a sudden, he went on to suggest that 
she must not go kissing every child she saw. " Edouard tells me he 
saw you kissing a beggar's brat. The young rogue was going to quiz 
you about it at the dinner-table ; luckily, he told me his intention, and 
I would not let him. I said the baroness would be annoyed with you 
lor descending from your dignity — ^and exposing a noble family to fleas 
—hushi here he is." 

"'Tiresome!" muttered Bose, just when — 

Edouard came forward with a half- vexed face. 

However, he turned it off into play. " What have you boon saying 
to her, monsieur, to interest her so? Give me a leaf out of your book. 
I need it." 

The doctor was taken aback for a moment, but at last ho said slily, 
"I have been proposing to her to name the day. She says she must 
consult you before she decides that." 

' Oh, you wicked doctor ! — and consult him of all peoplfit" 
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" So be off, both of you, and don't reappear before me tilJ it is 
eettled." 
Edouard's eyes sparkled. Bose went ont with a face as red as fire. 
It was a balmy evening. Edouard was to leave them for a week the 
next daj. They were alone : Hose was determined he should go away 
quite happy. Everything was in Edonard's favonr: he pleaded his 
canse warmly : she listened tenderly : this happy evening her piquancy 
and archness seemed to dissolve into tenderness as she and Edouard 
walked hand in hand under the moon: a tenderness all the more 
heavenly to her devoted lover, that she was not one of those angels 
who cloy a man by invariable sweetness. 

For a little while she forgot everything but her companion. In that 
soft hour he won her to name the day, after her fashion. 

"Josephine goes to Paris with the doctpr in about three weeks," 
murmured she. 

" And you will stay behind, all alone ?" 
" Alone? that shall depend on you, monsieur.*' 
On this Edouard caught her for the first time in his am^s. 
She made a faint resistance. 
' Seal me that promise, sweet one !" 
•'No I no!— there!" 

He pressed a delicious first kiss upon two velvet lips that in their 
innocence scarcely shunned the sweet a11;ack. 

For all thatf the bond was no sooner sealed after this fashion, than 
;h6 lady's cheek began to bum. 
" Suppose we go in now ?" said she, drily, 
" Ah, not yet." 
" It is late, dear Edouard.** 

And with these words something returned to her mind with its full 
yrcei something that Edouard had actually made her forget. She 
ranted to get rid of him now. 
" Edouard," said she, " caa you get up early in the morning? if you 
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can, meot me hero to-morrow before any of them are up; tlicc we can 
talk without intermption." 

Edouard was deb'ghted. 

"Eight o'clock?" 

*' Sooner if you like. Mamma bade me oome and read to her in het 
room to-night. She will be waiting for me. Is it cot tiresome 2" 

''Yes, it is." ' 

" Well, we must not mind that, dear ; in three 'i^ivks' time we are 
to have too much of one another, you know, instead of too little." 

" Too much ! I shall never have enough of you. I shall hate the 
night which will rob me of the sight of you for so many hours in 
the twenty-four." 

" If you can't see me, perhaps you may hear me ; my tongue runs 
by night as well as by day " 

"Well, that is a comfort," said Edouard, gravely. "Yes, little 
quizzer, I would rather hear yoii scold than an angel sing. Judge 
then, what music it is when you say you love me !" 

" I love you, Edouard." 

Edouard kissed her hand warmly, and then locked irresolutely at 
her face, 

" No ! no," said she, laughing and blushing. " How rudo yon tire, 
Kext time we meet." 

" That is a bargain. But I won't go till you say you love me again." 

" Edouard, don't be silly. I am ashamed of saying the same thing 
so often— I won't say it any more. What is the use ? You know I 
love you. There, I have said it : how stupid 1" 

" Adieu, then, my wife that is to be." 

"Adieu! dear Edouard." 

" My hus— Go on— my hus— " 

" My huswife that shall be." 

Then they walked very slowly towards the house, ana once mor« 
Roso left quizzing, and was all tenderness, 
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Will yon not come in, and bid them ' good night?* ** 

"No, my own; I am in heaven. Common faces— common Yoice9 
would bring me down to earth. Let me be alone ; — your sweet word*- 
ringing in my ear. I wiU dilute you with nothing meaner than the 
•^Ars. See how bright they shine in heaven ; but not so bright as you 
«hine in my heart." 

" Dear Edouard, you flatter me, you spoil me. Alas ! why am I not 
more worthy of your love ?" 

*' More worthy. How can that be T* 

Hose sighed. 

"But I will atone for all. I wiU make you a better— (here she 
substituted a full stop for a substantive)— than you expect. You will 
see else." 

She lingered at the door ; a proof that if Edouard, at that particulk. 
moment, had seized another kiss, there would have been no very 
violent opposition or offence. 

But he was not so impudent aa some. He had been told to wait 
till the next meeting for that. He prayed Heaven to bless her, and so 
thA affianced lovers parted for the night. 

It was about nine o'clock. Edouard, instead of returning to his 
lodgings, started down towards the town, to conclude a bargain with 
the innkeeper for an English mare he was in treaty for. He wanted 
ner for to-morrow's work; so that decided him to make the pur- 
chase. In purchases, as in other matters, a feather turns the balanced 
Rcale. He sauntered leisurely down. It was a very clear night : the 
full moon and the stars shining silvery and vivid. Edouard's heart 
swelled with joy. He was loved after all, deeply loved : and in three 
short weeks he was actually to be Eose's husband: her lord and 
master. How like a heavenly dream it all seemed— the first hopelasn 
courtship, and now the wedding fixed i But it was no dream : he felt 
her soft words still murmur music at his heart, and the shadow of her 
yelvet lips slept upon his own. 
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He had strolled about a league when he heard the ring of a lioi%'s 
hoofs coming towards liim, accompanied by a clanking noise ; it Gune 
nearer and nearer, till it reached a hill that lay a little ahead of Edonanl: 
then the sounds ceajsed : the cavalier was walking his horse up the 
hill. 

Presently, as if they had started from the earth, up popped betwoeB 
Edouard and the sky, first a cocked hat that seemed in that light to be 
cut with a razor out of flint; then the wearer, phosphorescent here 
and there; so brightly the keen moonlight played on his epaulettes 
and steel scabbard. A step or two nearer, and Edouard gave a greH 
shout ; it was Colonel Eaynal. 

After the first warm greeting, and questions and answers, Btynai 
told him he was on his way to the Bhine with dispatches. 

"To the Rhine?" 

" I am allowed six days to get there. I made a calculation, tnd 
found I could give Beaurepaire half a day. I shall have to make up 
for it by hard riding. You know me; always in a hurry. It is 
"•^onaparte's fault this time. He is always in a hurry too.** 

" Why, colonel," said Edouard, " let us make haste then. Mind th^ 
go early to rest at the chateau." 

" But you are not coming my way, ycimgster ?" | 

*' Not coming your way ? Yes, but I am. Yours is a face I don*t 
every day, colonel ; besides I would not miss their feces, especially 
baroness's and Madame Eaynal's, at sight of you; and, besides,"— 
the young gentleman chuckled to himself, and thought of Bose's 
"the next time we meet:" weU this will be the next time. " 
jump up behind ?" 

Colonel Baynal nodded assent Edouard took a run, and lighted 
monkey on the horse's crupper. He pranced and kicked at this 
expected addition; but the spur being promptly applied to his 
bounded off with a snort that betrayed more astonishment than sal 
♦''^n, and away they cantered to Beaurejyaire, without drai^nng ran 
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" There," said Edouard, "I was afraid ihey would be gone to \mi: 
and they are. The very house seems asleep— fancy — at half-past ten." 

*' That is a pity," said Kaynal, *' for this chateau is the stronghold 
of etiquette. Thsy will be two hours dressing before they will come 
out and shake hands. I must put my horse into the stable. Go you 
and give the alarm." 

" 1 wiU colonel. Stop, iirst let me see whether none of them aro 
up, after all." 

And Edouard walked round the chateau, and soon discovered a 
light at one window, the window of the tapestried room, Eunning 
round the other way he came slap upon another light : this one was 
noarer the ground. A narrow but massive door, which he had always 
seen not only locked but screwed up, was wide open; and through the 
aperture the light of a candle streamed out and met the moonlight 
streaming in. 

" Hallo !" cried Edouard. 
^ He stopped, turned, and looked in. 

" Hallo !" he cried again much louder. 

A young woman was sleeping with her feet in the silvery moon- 
light, and her head in the orange-coloured blaze of a flat candle, which 
rested on the next step above of a fine stone staircase, whose existence 
was now first revealed to the inquisitive Edouard. 

Coming plump upon aU this so unexpectedly, he quite started. 

" Why Jacintha !" 

He touched her on the shoulder to wake her. No. Jacintha was 
sleeping as only tired domestics can sleep. He might have taken the 
candle and burnt her gown off her back. She had found a step that 
fitted into the small of her back, and another that supported her 
head, and there she was fest as a door. 

At this moment Baynal's voice was heard calling him. 

•' There is a hght in that bedroom." 

'^ It is not a bedroom, colonel: it is our sitting-room now. We 
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shall find fhom all there, or at least the young ladies : and pempr 
the doctor. The baroness goes to bed early. Meantime I can ibo* 
you one of our dramatis jp^soncc, and an important one too. 3m 
rules the roast." 

He took him mysteriously and showed him Jacintha. 

Moonlight by itself seems white, and candlelight by itself seem 
yellow; but when the two come into close contrast at nighty cuvfr 
turns a reddish flame, and moonlight a bluish gleam. 

So Jacintiia, with her shoes in this celestial sheen, and her ftce a 
that demoniacal glare, was enough to knock the gazer's eye out 

" Make a good sentinel — ^this one,'' said Eaynal —^' an oaQfiK 
picket for instance, on rough ground, in front of the enemas ^ 



men." 



it 



Ha! ha! colonel. Let UB see where this staircase leads. 1 )s^ 
an idea it will prove a short cut." 

"Whereto?" 

'' To the saloon, or somewhere, or else to some of Jacintha's haia& 
Serve her right for going to sleep at the mouth of her den." 

" Forward then— no, halt ! Suppose it leads to the bediocis' 
Mind this is a thundering place for ceremony. We shall get dnnsnd 
oiit of the barracks if we don't mind our etiquette." 

At this they hesitated; and Edouard himself thonght, on the lAsi 
it would be better to go and hammer at the front door. 

Now while they hesitated, a soft delicious harmony of female r0 
luddenly rose, and seemed to c(nne and run round the wsdi& Ik 
men looked at one another in astonishment : for the effect -was wiffd 
The staircase being enclosed on all sides with stone waJls and fkai 
with stone, they were like flies inside a violoncello; the voices i4 
^bove below and on every side of the vibrating walls. In some eped 
spirits as hardy as Eaynal's, and wits as quick as Biviere's, Tvould 1* 
fled then ani there to the nearest public, and told over cujis how M 
had heard the Dames of Boauropaire long since doad holding th 
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revel, and the conscious old deyil's nest of a cLateau qmyermg to tlw 
l^hostly strains. 

But this was an incredulous age. They listened, and listened, and 
decided the sounds came from npHstairs. 

*' Let XLS mount, and surprise these singing witches,** said Edouard. 

" Surprise them : what for? It is not the enemy— for once. "What 
18 the good of surprising our friends ?" 

Storming parties and surprises woro no novelty and therefore no 
treat to Baynal. 

" It will be so delightful to see their &ucgb at first sight of you. Oh 
colonel, for my sake ! Doi.'t spoil it all by going tamely in at the front 
door, after coming at night from Egypt for half an hour." 

Baynal grumbled something about its being a childish trick; but 
to please Edouard consented at last; only stipulated for a light: "cr 
else," said he, "we shall surprise ourselves instead with a broken 
neck, going oyer ground we don't know to surprise the natives— our 
skirmishers got nicked that way now and then in Egypt." 

" Yes, colonel, I will go first with Jacintha's candle." Edouard 
mounted the stairs on tiptoe. Baynal followed. The solid stone steps 
did not prate. The men had mounted a considerable way, when puff 
a blast of wind came through a hole, and out went Edouard's candle. 
He turned shar^^ly round to Baynal. " Peste I" said he in a vicious 
whisper. But the other laid his hand on his shoulder and whispered, 
" Look to the front." He looked, and, his own candle being out, saw 
a glimmer on ahead. He crept towards it. It was a taper shooting 
a feeble light across a small aperture. They caught a glimpse of what 
seemed to be a small apartment Yet Edouard recognized the carpet 
of the tapestried room — which was a very large room. Creeping a 
yard nearer, he discovered that it was the tapestried room, and that 
what had seemed the further wall was only the screen, behind which 
were lights, and two women singing a duet 

Ho whispered to Baynal — " It is the tapestried lOom.*' 
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" 1b it a sitting-room?" whispered BaynaL 

" Yes ! yes I Mind and not knock your foot against the wood.' 

And Baynal went softly up and put his foot quietly 
aperture, which he now saw was made by a panel drawn back don 
to the ground; and stood in the tapestried chamber. The ^ 
was thick; the voices favoured the stealthy advance; the floor of ti« 
old house was like a rock; and Edouard put his face thicngii ili* 
aperture, glowing all over with anticipation of the little scream rf )7 
that would welcome his friend dropping in so nice and soddolj 
from Egypt. 

The feeling was rendered still more piquant by a sharp cudosJI 
that had been growing on him. for some minutes past For wi?y « 
this passage opened to-night? — ^he had never seen it opened bcto 
And why was Jacintha lying sentinel at the foot of the stairs? 

But this was not all. Now that they were in the room both i» 
became conscious of another sound besides the ladies' voices-a tsj 
peculiar sound. It also came from behind the screen. They biff 
heard it, and showed, by the puzzled looks they cast at one anotli& 
that neither could make out what on earth it was. It consisted * 
a succession of little rustles, followed by little thumps on the floor. 

But what was curious, too, this rustle, thump— rustle, thnmp-fe* 
exactly into the time of the music ; so that, clearly, either the r^ 
thump was being played to the tune, or the tune sung to the n»t^ 
thump. 

This last touch of mystery inflamed Edouard's impatience tefv 
bearing : he pointed eagerly and merrily to the comer of the bck* 
Baynal obeyed, and stepped very slowly and cautiously towards it 

Bustle, thump I rustle, thump ! rustle, thump ! with the rhythm^ 
harmonious voices. 

Edouard got his head and foot into the room without taking his ^ 
off Baynal. 

Bustle, thump 1 rustle, thump ! rustle, thump t 
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Haynal was now at the screen, and quietly put his head lomid ki, 
and his hand upon it. 

Edouard was bursting with expectation. 

No result." 'What is this? Don't they see him? Why does he not 
ipeak to them ? He seems transfixed. 

Eustle, thump ! rustle, thump , accompanied now for a few notes b^ 
one voice only, Bose's. 

Suddenly there burst a shriek from Josephine, so loud, so fearful, 
that it made even Eaynal stagger back a step, the screen in his hand 

Then another scream of terror and anguish from Rose. Then a 
fainter cry, and the heavy helpless ML of a human body. 

Eaynal sprang forward whirling the screen to the earth in terrible 
fw*?itation, and Edouard bounded over it as it fell at his feet. He did 
not ^ake a second step. The scene that caught his eye stupified and 
paralyzed him in full career, and froze him to the spot with amaze- 
ment and strange misgivings. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



To return for a moment to Rose. She parted from Edouard, and 
went in at the front door : but the next moment she opened it softly 
and watched her lover unseen. "Dear Edouard!" she murmured: 
oud then she thought, " how sad it is that I must deceive him, even 
to-night : must make up an excuse to get him from me, when we were 
so happy together. Ah ! he little knows how / shall welcome our 
wcddingnlay. When once I can see my poor martyr on the road to 
peace and content under the good doctor's care. And oh ! the hap- 
piness of having no more secrets from him I love ! Dear Edouard ! 
^ben once we are married, I never, never, will have a secret from 
^oti again — I swear it." 
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As a oomment on those words she now stepped cantioxisly ontj and 
poered in eyery direction. 

" St— st r* she whispered. No answer came to this signal 

Bose returned into the house and bolted the door inside. She went 
up to the tapestried room, and found the doctor in the act of wishing 
Josephine good night The baroness fatigued a little by her walk, had 
mounted no higher than her own bedroom, which was on the first floor 
jnst under the tapestried room. Bose foUowed the doctor out. *' Dear 
friend, one word. Josephine talked of telling Eaynale Ton have not 
encouraged her to do that?" 

" Certainly not, while he is in iferpt." 

''Still less on his return. Doctor, you don't know that man. Josephine 
does not know him. But I do. He would kill her if he knew. He 
would kill her that minute. He would not wait : he would not listen 
to excuses : he is a man of iron. Or if he spared her he would kill 
Camille: and that would destroy her by the cruellest of all deaths! 
My firiend, I am a wicked, miserable girL I am the cause of aU this 
misery!** 

She then told Aubertin all about the anonymous letter, and what 
Kaynal had said to her in consequence. 

" He neyer would haye married her had he known she lored another. 
He asked me was it so. I told him a fidsehood. At least I equiyocated, 
and to equiyocate with one so loyal and simple was to deoeiyc him. 1 
am the only sinner : that sweet angel is the only sufferer. Is this the 
justice of Heayen? Doctor, my remorse is great. No one knows what 
1 feel when I look at my woik. Edouard thinks I loye her so much 
better than I do him. He is wrong : it is not loye only, it is pJty : it is 
i-emaise for the aanow I haye brought on her, and the wrong I haye 
done imor BaynaL" 

The highHspirited girl was greatly agitated : and Aubertin, thougn ne 
did not acquit her of all blame, soothed her, and made cxcnses for her. 

" We must not alwi^ judge by reBotts," said 1ml ** Things tamed 
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nnfprttmaloly. You did for the best. I forgive yon for one. Thai is, 
1 will forgivo yon if yon promise not to act again "without my adyice." 

"Oh! never. Never." 

"And, above all, no imprudence about that child. In three little 
weeks they will be together without risk of discovery. Well, you don't 
Answer me." 

Hose's blood turned cold. '' Dear friend/* she stammered, " I quite 
agree with you.'* 

" Promise then." 

" Not to let Josephine go to Frejus ?" said Eoee hastily. " Oh yes ! 
J promise." 

" You are a good girl," said Aubertin. " You have a wiU of your 
own. But you can submit to age and experience." The doctor then 
kissed her, and bade her farewell. 

" I leave for Paris at six in the morning," he said. " I will not try 
your patience or hers unnecessarily. Perhaps it will not be three 
weeks ere she sees her child under her friend's roof. 

The moment Eose was alone, she sat down and sighed bitterly. 
" There is no end to it," she sobbed despairingly. " It is like a spider's 
web : every struggle to be free but multiplies the fine yet irresistible 
thread that seems to bind me. And to-night I thought to be so 
happy : instead of that ho has left me scarce the heart to do what ^ 
have to do." 

She went back to the room, opened a window, and put out a white 
handkerchief: then closed the window down on ii 

Then she went to Josephine's bedroom door: it opened on lie 
tapestried room. 

"Josephine," she cried, " don't go to bed just yet." 

" No ! love. What are you doing ? I want to talk to you. Why did 
rou say promise ; and what did you mean by looking at mo so ? Shall 
I come out to you?" 

^' Not just yet," said Eose ; she then glided into the corridor, and 
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passed her mother's room and the doctor's^ and listened to soo if all wur 
quiet. While she was gone Josephine opened her door ; but not seeing 
Eoso in the sitting-room, retired again. 

Bose returned softly, and sat down with her head in her hand, in a 
calm attitude belied by her glancing eje, and the quick tapping of her 
other hand upon the table. 

I^esently she raised her head quickly: a sound had reached her 
car, a sound so slight that none but a high-strung car could have 
caught it. It was like a mouse giving a single scratch against a- stone 
wall. 

Bose coughed slightly. 

On this a clearer sound was heard, as of a person scratching wood 
with the finger nail. Bose darted to the side of the room, pressed 
against the wall, and at the same time put her other hand against the 
rim of one of the panels and pushed it laterally : it yielded, and at the 
opening stood Jacintha in her cloak and bonnet. 

" Yes," said Jacintha, " -anrler my cloak — look I" 

" Ah ! — you found the things on the steps?" 

" Yes ! I nearly tumbled over them. Have you locked that door?" 

" No ! but I will." And Bose glided to the door and locked it. Then 
she put the screen up between Josephine's room and the open panel : 
then she and Jacintha were wonderfully busy on the other side the 
screen, but presently Bose said — ^"This is imprudent: you must go 
down to the foot of the stairs and wait till I call you." 

Jacintha pleaded hard against this arrangement, and represented 
that there was no earthly chance of any one coming to that part of the 
chateau. 

No matter ! I will be guarded on every side." 
Mustn't I stop and just see her happy for once ?" 

•• No ! my poor Jacintha, you must hear it from my lips.*" 

Jacintha retired to keep watch as she was bid. Eoso wont to 
Josephine's room, and threw he^ arras round her neck and kissed her 
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veliemently. . Josephine returned her embrace, thoii h?ld hor out at 
arms length and looked at her. 

"Your eyes axe red: yet yonr little fiwe is fall ot joy Tbero— 
you smile." 

" I can't help that ; I am so happy,'^ 

' I am glad of it. — Are you coming to bed T 

"Not yet. I inyite you to take a little walk ^vith mo first. Come!" 
and she led the way slowly, looking back with infinite archness and 
tenderness. 

" You almost frighten me," said Josephine, " it is not like you to bo 
all joy when I am sad. Thi*ee whole weeks more." 

" That is it! "Why are you sad? because the doctor would not let 
you go to Frejus. And why am I not sad? Because I had already 
thought of a way to let you see Edouard without goii^ so far." 

"Rose ! oh Rose! oh Rose!" 

" This way — come !" and she smiled and beckoned with her finger : 
while Josephine followed like one under a spell, her bosom heaving, her 
eye glancing on every side, hoping some strange joy, yet scarce daring 
to hope. 

Rose drew back the screen, and there was a sweet little berceau that 
had once been Josephine's own, and, in it, sunk deep in snow white 
lawn, was a sleeping child, that lay there looking as a rose might look 
could it fall upon new fallen snow. 

At sight of it Josephine uttered a little cry, not loud, but deep — ay, a 
cry to bring tears into the eye of the hearer, and she stood trembling 
from head to foot, her hands clasped, and her eye fascinated and fixed 
on the cradle. 

"My child under this roof I What have you done?" but her eye, 
fascinated and fixed, never left the cradle. 

I saw you languishing, dying, for want of him." 
Oh! if anybody should come?" Bnt her eye never stirred an inch 
from the cradle. 
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''No! no! no! the door is locked. Jacintha watches below, there iP 
no dan — Ah ! oh poor sister !" 

, For, as Bose was speaking, the young mother sprang silently upon 
her child. You would have thought she was going to kill him ; her 
head reared itself again and again like a crested snake's, and again and 
again and again and again plunged down upon the child, and she kissed 
his little body from head to foot with soft -violence, and murmured^ 
through her streaming tears, "My child! my darling! myangd! oh, 
my poor boy ! my child ! my child !*' 

I will ask my female readers of every degree to tell their brothers and 
husbands all the young noble did : how she sat on the floor, and had 
her child on her bosom; how she smiled over it through h^ tears; 
how she purred oyer it; how she, the stately one, lisped and prattled 
over it ; and how life came pouring into her heart from it. 

Before she had had it in her arms five minutes, her pale cheek was as 
red as a rose, and her eyes brighter than diamonds. 

''Bless you, Bose! bless you! bless you! in one moment yon htcve 
made me forget all I ever suffered in my life." 

" There is a cold draught," cried she presently with maternal anziely; 
*' close the panel, Eose." 

" No, dear ! or I could not call to Jacintha, or she to me : but I will 
shift the screen round between him and the draught. There— now 
come to his aunt— a darling !" 

Then Bose sat on the floor too, and Josephine put her boy on aunt's 
lap, and took a distant view of him. But she could not bear so vast a 
separation long. She must have him to her bosom again. 

Presently my lord finding himself hugged opened his eyes, and^ as a 
natural consequence, his mouth. 

" Oh that will never do," cried Bose, and they put hirn back in the 
eradle with all expedition and began to rock ii Toung master was not 
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to bo altogether appeased eyen by thai So Bose began singing an oldk 
fashioned Breton chant or lullaby. 

Josephine sang with her, and« singing, watched with a smile her boy 
drop off by degrees to sleep under the gentle motion and the lulling 
tfosg. They sang and rocked till the lids came creeping down, and hid 
the great blue eyes ; but still they sang and rocked, lulling the boy ; 
and gladdening their own hearts: for the quaint old Breton ditty w&s 
tunable as the lark that carols over the green wheat in April : and the 
words so simple and motherly, that a nation had taken them to heart. 
Such songs bind ages together and make the lofty and the low akin by 
the great ties of music and the Hearts Many a Breton peasant's bosom 
in the olden time had gushed over her sleeping boy as the young dame's 
of Beaurepaire gushed now— in this quaint, timeful, lullaby. 

Now as they kneeled oyer the cradle, one on each side, and rocked it, 
Guid sang that ancient chant, Josephine, who was opposite the screen, 
happening to raise her eyes, saw a strange thing. 

There was the &ce of a man set close against the side of the screen, 
ind peeping and peering out of the gloom. The light of her candle fell 
Pull on this face • it glared at her, set pale, wonder-struck, and vivid in 
the surrounding gloom. 

Horror ! It was her husband's face. 

At first she was quite stupified, and looked at it with soul and senses 
benumbed. Then she trembled, and put her hand to her eyes ; for she 
liought it a phantom or a delusion of the mind. No : there it glared 
(till. Then she trembled violently, and held out her left hand, the 
ingers working convulsively, to Rose, who was still singing. 

But at the same moment, the mouth of this iia.ce suddenly opened in 
k long-dxawn breath. At this, Josephine uttered a violent shriek, and 
prang to her feet, with her right hand quivering and pointing at thai 
tale face set in the dark. 

Btarted ap, and, wheeling hei^ i*ead round, caw Baynal's gloom) 
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fiu» lookhig oyer her shonldar. She fell screaming upon ber knee8» 
and, almost out of her senses, b^an to pray ivQdly and jnteoiisly 
for mercy. 

Josephine nttered one more cry, bat this was the fiunt cry of Nature 
sinking nnder the shock of terror. She swooned dead away, and fefi 
senseless on the floor ere Baynal oonld debarrass himself of the screen, 
and get to her. 

This then was the scene that met Edooard's eyes. 

Ilis affianced bride on her knees, white as a ghost, trembling: and 
screaming, rather than crying, for mercy. And Baynal standing oyer 
his wife, showing by the working of his iron features that he doubted 
whether she was worthy he shonld raise her. 

One would haye thought nothing could add to the terror of this 
scene. Yet it was added to. The baroness rang her bell yiolently in 
the room below. She had heard Josephine's scream and fiEill. 

At the ringing of this shrill bell Bose shuddered like a maniac, and 
groyelled on her knees to Baynal, and seized his yery knees, and 
implored him to show some piiy. 

" Oh sir ! kill us ! we are culpable — " 

Dring! dring! dring! dring! dringl pealed the baroness's bell 
again — 

"But do not tell our mother. Oh, if you are a man! do not! — do 
not Show us some piiy. We are but women. Mercy! merpy! 
mercy!" 

'' Speak out then," groaned Baynal ! " What does this mean ? Why 
has my wife swooned at sight of me ?--whoee is this child ?" 

"Whose?" stammered Bose. Till he said that, she neyer thoughl 
there cotdd be a doubt whose child. 

Bring! dring! dring! dzing! dringl 

" Oh my God !" cried the poor girl, and her scared eyes glanced eyery 
way like some wild creature looking tor a hole, liow^yar aonaU to 
escape l)j« 
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fidouard seeing her hesitation came doTm on her other side. " Whose 
is the child, Bose?" said he sternly. 

" You too I Why were we l?orn ? mercy ! oh ! pray let me go fo my 
sister." 

Pring! dring! dring! dring! dring! went the terrihle bell. 

The men were excited to fury by Eose's hesitation : they ^ach seizea 
an arm, and tore her screaming with fear at their yiolence from her 
knees up Lo her feet between thom with a single gesture. 

"Whose is the child?" 

''Tou hurt me!" said she bitterly to Edouard, and she left crying and 
was terribly cahn and sullen all in a moment. 

"Whose is the child?" roared Edouard and Baynal in one raging 
breath. " Whose is the child r 

I 

"It is mine." 



:v^. 



CHAPTER XX. 

TdfiSK were not words ; they were electric shocks. 

The two arms that gripped Hose's arms were paralyzed, and dropped 
ofl thom : and there was silence. 

Th«n first the thought of all she had done with those three words 
began to rise and grow and surge over her. She stood, her eyes tum^l 
downwards, yet inwards, and dilating with horror. 

Silence 

Now a mist began to spread over her eyes, and in it she saw indistinctlj 
the figure of Baynal darting to her sister's side, and raising her head. 

She dared not look round on the other side. She heard feet stagger 
on the floor. She heard a groan, too ; but not a word. 

Horrible silence. 

With nerves strung to frenzy, and quiyering earsj that mfjgtijfl^ 
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every sound, she waited for a reproach, a curse : either would have heef 
some little reliet But no ! a silence fax more terrible. 

Then a step wavered across the room. Her soul was in her ear. 
She could hear and feel the step totter, and it shook her as it went 
^ sounds were trebled to her. Then it struck on the stone step of the 
staircase, not like a step, but a knell; another step, another and 
another: down to the very bottom. Each slow step made her head 
ring and her heart freeze. 

At lafit she heard no more. Then a scream of anguish and recall 
rose to her lips. She fought it down, for Josephine and Baynai. 
Edouard was gone. She had but her sister now, the sister she loved 
better than herself; the sister to save whose life and honour she had 
this moment sacrificed her own, and all a woman lives for. 

She turned, with a wild cry of love and pity, to that sister's side to 
help her; and when she kneeled down beside her, an iron arm was 
promptly thrust out between the beloved one and her. 

" This is my care, madam,*' said Baynai, coldly. 

There was no mistaking his maimer. The stained one was not to 
touch his wife. 

She looked at him in piteous amazement at his ingratitude. *' It is 
well," said she. "It is just I deserve this from you." 

She said no more, but drooped gently down beside the cradle, and 
hid her forehead in the clothes beside the child that had brought all 
this woe, and sobbed bitterly. 

Then honest Baynai began to bo sorry for her, in spite of himself 
But there was no time for this. Josephine stirred : and, at the same 
moment, a violent knocking came at the door of the apartment, and the 
new servant's voice, crying, " Ladies ; for Heaven's sake, what is the 
matter? The baroness heard a fall— she is getting up— she will b< 
here. What shall I tell her is the matter 2" 

Baynai was going to answer, but Bose, who had started up at thi 
knocking, put her hand in a moment ri^ht before his mouth, and ran tc 
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the door. " There is nothing the matter ; tell mamma I am coming 
iown to her directly." She flew back to Eaynal in an excitement little 
short of frenzy. " Help me carry her into her dim room/' cried she 
imperionsly. Baynal obeyed by instinct : for the fiery girl spoke like a 
general giying the word of command with the enemy in fixmt He 
carried the true culprit in his arms and laid her gently on her bed. 

Now put it out of sight— take this, quick, man ! quick V cried Eose. 

Baynal went to the cradle. "Ah! my poor girl/' said he, as he 
Vfted it in his arms, ''this is a sorry business; to have to hide your 
own child from your own mother I" 

" Colonel Baynal," said Bose, " do not insult a poor despairing girl. 
Cest Idche:' 

"I am silent, young woman," said Baynal sternly. " What is to be 
doner 

*' Take it down the steps, and give it to Jadntha. Stay, here is a 
[handle : I go to tell mamma you are come : and Colonel Baynal, I never 
[xjured y<m : if you tell my mother you will stab her to the heart, and 
me, and may the curse of cowards light on you!— may — " 

"Enough!" said Baynal sternly. "Do you take me for a babbling 
girl? I love your mother better than you do, or this brat of yours 
Bvould not be here. / shall not bring her grey hairs down with sorrow 
!o the grave. I shall speak of this villany to but one person: and \q 
jim I shall talk with this, and not with the idle tongue." And he 
»pped his sword-hilt with a sombre look of terrible significance. 

He carried out the cradle. The child slept sweetly through it all. 

lU)e6 darted into Josephine's room, took the key from the inside, to 
ihe outside, locked the door, put the key in her pocket and ran down to 
lex mother's room : her knees trembled under her as $be went. 

Meantime Jadntha, sleeping tranquilly, suddenly felt her throat 
;riped, and heard a loud voice ring in her ear: then she was lifted 
0d wrenched, and dropped. She found herself lying dear of the steps 
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in the moonlight : her head was wheie her feet had beeni aDd \s 
candle ont 

She uttered shriek upon shriek^ and was too frightened to get up 
She tiionght it was supernatural : some old De Beaurepaire bad serwi 
her thus lor sleeping on her post. A struggle took place hetween Iff 
fidelity and her superstitious fears. Fidelity conquered. QnakiiigJi 
every limh she groped up the staircase for her candle. 

It was gone. 

Then a still more sickening fear came oyer her. 

What if this was no spirit's work, but a human arm— a strong on?- 
B(»ne man's arm? 

Her first impulse was to dart up the stairs, and make suretbatw 
calamity had befallen through her mistimed drowsiness. But, "^ 
she came to try, her dread of the supernatural revived. She could wt 
venture without a light up those stairs, thronged perhaps with w^ 
spirits. She ran to the kitchen. She found the tinder-box, andvi 
trembling hands struck a light. She came back shading it with bff 
shaky hands, and, committing her soul to the care of Heaven, she a4 
quaking up the stairs. Then she heard voices above, and that iftb^ 
her more; she mounted more steadily. Presently she stopped: fort 
heavy step was coming down. It did not sound like a woman's # 
It came farther down : she turned to fly. 

" Jateintha!" said a deep voice, that in this stone cylinder rang 14* 
thunder from a tomb. 

''Oh! saints and angels save me," gelled Jacinilia: and fell ooiier 
knees, and hid her head for security : and down went her candlestick 
olattering on the stone. 

" Don't be a fool !" said the iron voice. '' Get up and take thk" 

She raised her head by slow degrees, shuddering. 
V A man was holding out a cradle to her : the candle he oarried lii^ 
up hii3 face : it was Colonel RaynaL 

She stared at him stupidly, but never moved from her kneeB, VoU^ 
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candle began to shake -violently in her hand^ as she herself trembled 
iiom head to foot 

Then Baynal oonclnded she was in the plot; bnt, scorning to re- 
proach a servant, he merely said, "Well, what do you kneel there for, 
gaping at me like that? Take this I tell yon, and carry it out of the 
house." 

He shoved the cradle roughly down into her hands, then tumoa on 
his heel vnthout a word. 

Jacintha collapsed on the stairs, and the cradle beside her : for all 
the power was driven out of her body: she could hardly support her 
Dwn weight much less the cradle. 

She rocked herself, and moaned out, "Oh what's this? oh what's 

A cold perspiration came over her whole frame. 

" What could this mean ? What on earth had happened ?' 

She took up the candle ; for it was lying burning and guttering on 
lie stairs : scraped up the grease with the snuffers, and by force of 
labit tried to polish it clean with a bit of paper that shook between her 
bsgers; she did not know what she was doing. When she recovered 
ler wits, she took the child out of the cradle and wrapped it carefully 
a her shawl : then went slowly down the stairs, and holding him close 
o hei bosom, with a furtive eye, and brain confused, and a heart like 
Bad, stole away to the tenantless cottage, where Madame Jouvenel 
iWaited her. 

Meantime, Bose, with quaking heart, had encountered the baroness. 
;ii.e ^ound her pale and agitated : and her first question was, " What is 
b© matter? what have you been all doing over my head?" 

"Darling mother," replied Eose evasively, "something has happened 
fciat will rejoice your heart. Somebody has come home." 
" My son ? eh no ! impossible. We cannot be so happy." 
" He win be with you directly." 
^JUhe old lady now trembled with joyftil agitation 
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" In fire minuteB I will bring liim io yon. Shall you be di-essed? I 
▼ill ring for the girl to help yon." 

" Bnt Bose, the scream, and that terrible faJL Ah ! where k Jose- 
phine r 

" Can't yon gness, nuunma? Oh, the &11 was only the scrcon ; tk? 

Btnmbled over it in the dark.* 

"They! who?" 

*' Colonel Raynal, and— and Edonard. I will tell yon mamma, ba 
don't be angry or even mention it; they wanted to surprise ns. Th^ 
saw a light burning, and they crept on tiptoe up to the tapestrifli 
room, where Josephine and I were, and they did give us a great frighi' 

"What madness!" cried the baroness angrily; "and in Josephine'? 
weak state ! Such a surprise might have driven her into a fii" 

" Yes, it was foolish— but let it pass mamma. Don't speak of it; fa 

he is so sorry about it" 

Then Rose slipped out, ordered a fire in the salon, and not in * 
tapestried room, and the next minute was at her sister's door. Tha" 
she found Baynal knocking, and asking Josephine how she was. 

" Pray leave her to me a moment," said she. " I wiU bring her dfl« 
to you. Mamma is waiting for you in the salon." 

Raynal went down. Rose unlocked the bedroom door, went in,8ri 
io her horror found Josephine lying on the floor. She dashed water fl 
her face and applied every remedy; and at last she came back to life 
and its terrors. 

" Save me. Rose! save me— he is coming to kiU me— I heard him ^ 
the door," and she clung trembling piteously to Rose. 

Then Rose seeing her terror, was almopt glad at the suicidal f^ 
hood she had told. She comforted and encouraged Josephine and- 
deceived her. (This was the climax*) 

" All is well, my poor coward," she cried : *' your fears are aH n# 
nary : another has owned the child : and the story is believed.*" 

"Another! impossible 1 He would not believe it" 
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" He does believe it — he shall believe it." 

Eose then, feeling by no means snre that Josephine, terrified os ohe 
wap, would consent to let her sister come to shame to screen her, told 
her boldly that Jacintha had owned herself the mother of the child, and 
that Kaynal's only feeling towards her was pity, and regret at having so 
foolishly frightened her, weakened as she was by Illness. " I told mm 
you had been ill, dear. But how came you on the ground ?** 

" I had come to myself; I was on my knees praying. He tapped. I 
deard his voice. I remember no more. I must have fainted again 
directly." 

Bose had hard work to make her believe that her guilt, as she called 
it, was not known ; and even then she could not prevail on her to come 
down stairs, imtil she said — " if you don't he will come to you." On 
that Josephine consented eagerly, and with tremt)ling fingers began to 
adjust her hair and her dress for the interview. 

All this terrible night Bose fought for her sister. She took her down 
stairs to the salon ; she put her on the sofa ; she sat by her and pressed 
her hand constantly to give her courage. She told the story of the 
surprise her own way, before the whole party, including the doctor, to 
prevent Baynal from being called on to tell it his way. She laughed at 
Josephine's absurdity, but excused it on account of her feeble health. 
In short she threw more and more dust in all their eyes. 

But by the time when the rising sun came faintly in and lighted the 
haggard party, where the deceived were happy, the deceivers wretched, 
the supernatural strength this young girl had shown was almost ex- 
hausted. She felt an hysterical impulse to scream and weep: each 
ininute it became more and more ungovernable. Then came an un- 
expected turn. Baynal after a long and tiring talk with his mother, as 
he called her, looked at his watch, and in a characteristic way coolly 
announced his immediate departure, this being the first hint he had 
given them that he was not come back for good. 

The baroness was thunderstruck. 
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Boflo and Josephine pressed one another's hands^ and had much i^ 
not to utter a load cry of joy. 

Eaynal explained that he was the bearer of despatches. ''I must In 
off : not an hour to lose. Don't fret mother^ I shall soon be back agui^ 
if I am not knocked on the head." 

Baynal took leave of them aU. When it came to Bose-s taniihe dief 
her aside and whispered into her ear, " Who is the man T 

She started, and seemed dumb-fomided. 

** Tell me, or I ask my wife.** 

" She has promised me not to betray mo : I made her sw<sur. ^ 
me now, brother ; I will tell you all when you come back." 

^' That is a bargain : now hear me swear : he shall marry you,ori» 
fihall die by my hand.*' 

He confirmed this by a tremendous oatL 

Hose shuddered, but said nothing, only she thought to herself-'^ 
am forewarned. Never shall you know who is the father of that chii 

He was no sooner gone than the baroness insisted on knowing ^ 
this private communication between him and Bose, was abotii 

" Oh,* said Bose, " he was only telling me to keep up yoxir c«nf 
and Josephine's till he comes back.'* 

This was the last lie the poor entangled wretch had to teQ thatiDtf^ 
ing. The next minute the sisters, exhausted by their terriUe stmg^ 
went feebly, with downcast eyes, along the corridor and up the siJ* 
case to Josephine's room. , 

They went hand in hand. They sank down, dressed as ihfij^ 
on Josephine's bed, and clung to one another and trembled togetM 
till their exhausted natures sank into uneasy slumbers, fiom w 
each in turn would wake ever and anon with a convulsive start q 
clasp her sister tighter to her breast. 

Theirs was a marvellous love. Even a course of deceit had in^t 
prevailed to separate or chilly their sister bosoms. But still io ^ 
deop and wonderfnl love there were degrees : one went a shade ^ 
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than the other now,-- -ay, since last night. Which? why she who had 
sacrificed herself for the other, and dared not tell her, lest the sacrifice 
shoold be refused. 

It was the grey of the morning, and foggy, when Baynal, after taking 
leave, went to the stable for his horse. At the stable door he came 
upon a-man sitting doubled up on the very stones of the yard, with his 
head on his knees. The figure lifted his head, and showed him the face 
of Edouard Biviere, white and ghastly : his hair lank with the mist, his 
teeth chattering with cold and misery. The poor wretch had walked 
frantically all night round and round the chateau, waiting till Eaynal 
should come out. He told him so. 

"But why didn't you? — Ah! I see. No! you could not go into the 
house after that. My poor fellow, there is but one thing for you to do. 
Turn your back on her, and forget she ever lived; she is dead to you." 
"There is something to be done besides that," said Edouard, 
gloomily. 
"What?" 
" Vengeance." 

" That is my affair, young man. When I come back from the Rhine, 
she will tell me who her seducer is. She has promised." 
" And don't you see through that," said Edouard, gnashing his teeth 
that is only to gain time : she will never tell you. She is young in 
years, but old in treachery." 

He groaned and was silent a moment, then laying his hand on 
Baynal's arm said grimly, " Thank heaven, we don't depend on her for 
information. I know the villain." 
Baynal's eyes flashed : " Ah ! then tell me this moment 
It is that flcoundrel Dujardin." 
Dxgardin ? What do you mean ?" 

I mean that, while you were fighting for France, your bouse wa? 
turned fn\o a hospital for wounded soldiers." 
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And pray, sir, to what moie honourable nse could they pnt it T 
Well, this Bnjardin was honsed by you, was nnrsed by yonr wife, 
and all the family; and in return has seduced your sister, my 
affianced." 

" I can hardly belieye that. Camille Dujardin was always a man of 
honour, and a good soldier." 

" Colonel, there has been no man near the place but this Dujardin. 
I tell you it is he. Don't make me tear my bleeding heart out : must I 
tell you how often I caught them together, how I suspected, and how 
she gulled me : blind fool that I was, to belieye si woman's words before 
my own eyes. I swear to you he is the yillain ; the only question is, 
which of us two is to kiU him." 

" Where is the man ?" 

" In the army of the Rhine." 

"Ah! aU the better." 

" GoYered with glory and honour. Curse him! oh, curse him ! curse 
him!" 

" I am in luck. I am going to the Rhine." 

" I know it. That is why I waited here all through this night of 
misery. Yes, you are in luck. But you will send me a line when you 
have killed him ; will you not ? Then I shall know joy again. Should 
he escape you, he shall not escape me." 

" Young man," said Raynal, with dignity, " this rage is unmanly. 
Besides, we have not heard his side of the story. He is a good soldier : 
perhaps he is not all to blame : or, perhaps, passion has betrayed him 
into a sin that his conscience and honour disapproYe : if so, he most 
not die. You think only of your wrong : it is natural : but I am the 
girl's brother; guardian of her honour and my own. EQs life is 
precious as gold. I shall make him marry her." 

" What ! reward him for his villany !" cried Edouard, frantically. I 

" A mighty reward," replied Raynal, with a sneer. 

•*You leaYo one thing out of the calculation, monsieur,'* said 
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Edotiard, trembling with anger, "that I will Mil your brother-in-law 
at the altar, before her eyes." 

" Tou leave one thing ont of the calculation — that you wiU first have 
k) cross swords, at the altar, with me." 

"So be it. I will not draw on my old commandant. I conld not; 
but be sure I will catch him and her alone some day, and the bride 
shall be a widow in her honeymoon." 

" As you please," said Raynal, coolly. " That is all fair ; as you have 
Leen wronged. I shall make her an honest wife; and then you may 
make her an honest widow. (This is what they call love, and sneer at 
me for keeping clear of it.) But neither he nor you shall keep my sister 
what she is now, a ," and he used a word out of the camp. 

Edouard winced and groaned. " Oh ! don't call her by such a name ! 
There is some mystery. She loved me once. There must have been 
some strange seduction." 

"Now you deceive yourself," said Baynal; "I never saw a girl that 
could take her own part better than she can ; she is not like her sister 
at all in character. Not that I excuse him : it was a dishonourable 
act ; an ungrateful act to my wife and my mother." 

" And to you." 

" Now listen to me ; in four days I shall stand before him. I shall 
not go into a pet like you; I am in earnest. I shall just say to him— 
'Dujardin, I know all!' Then if he is guilty his fisuse will show it 
directly. Then I shall say — ' Comrade, you must marry her whom you 
have dishonoured.' " 

He win not. He is a libertine, a rascal." 

You are speaking of a man you don't know. He wiU marry hex 
and repair the wrong he has done." 
Suppose he refuses?" 

Why should he refose? the girl is not ngly nor old* and if abi 
has done a folly, he was her partner in it." 
But 8u^9poae he refuses?^ 
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Raynid ground his teeth. " Refuse? If he does. Til run my gword 
through his carcass then and there: and the hussy shall go into a 
oonveni" 



CHAPTER XXI. 



The French army lay before a fortified place near the Rhine, which we 
will call Philipsburg. 

This army knew Bonaparte by report only: it was commanded by 
generals of the old school. 

Philipsburg was defended on three sides by the nature of the 
ground: but on the side that fia.ced the French line of march there 
was only a zigzag wall, pierced, and a low tower or two at each of the 
salient angles. 

There were eyidences of a tardy attempt to improve the defences. 
In particular there was a large round bastion about three times the 
height of the wall ; but the masonry was new, and the very embra- 
fiures were not yet cut. 

Young blood was for assaulting these equivocal fortifications at the 
end of the day's march that brought the French advanced guard in 
sight of the place: but the old generals would not hear of it; the 
soldiers' lives must not be flung away assaulting a place that could be 
reduced in twenty-one days with mathematical certainty. For at this 
epoch a siege was looked on as a process with a certain result : the 
only problem was, in how many days would the place be taken : and 
even this they used to settle to a day or two on paper by arithmetic : 
so many feet of wall, and so many guns on the one side : so many 
guns, so many men, and such and such a soil to cut the trenches in 
on the other— result, two figures varying from fourteen to forty, 
These two figures represented the duration of the siege. 

For all that, siege arithmetic, right in general, has often been 
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toiribly disturbed by one little incident^ that occurs from time to, 
time, — viz.. Genius inside. And indeed this is one of the sins of 
Gonins: it goes and puts out calculations that haye stood the brunt 
of years. Archimedes and Todleben were, no doubt, clever men in 
their way and good citizens, yet one characteristic of delicate. men^ 
minds they lacked — ^veneration; they showed a sad disrespect for 
the wisdom of the ancients, deranged the calculations which so much 
learning and patient thought had hallowed, disturbed the minds of 
white-haired veterans, took sieges out of the grasp of science, and 
plunged them back into the field of wild conjecture. 

Our generals then sat down at fourteen hundred yards' distance, and 
planned the tranches artistically, and directed them to be cut at 
artful angles, and so creep nearer and nearer the devoted town. Then 
the Prussians, whose hearts had been in their shoes at first sight of 
the French shakos, plucked up, and turned not the garrison only but 
the population of the town into engineers and masons. Their fortifi- 
cations grew almost as fast as the French trenches. 

The first day of the si^e, a young but distinguished brigadier in 
the French army rode to the quarters of General Eaimbaut, who com- 
manded his division and was his personal friend, and respectfully but 
firmly entreated the general to represent to the commander-in-chief 
the propriety of assaulting that new bastion before it should become 
dangerous. "My brigade shall carry it in fifteen minutes, general,*' 
said he. 

''What, cross all that open under fire? one half your brigade 
would never reach the bastion." 

" But the other half would take it" 

" That is not so certain." 

Genexal Eaimbaut refused to forward the young colonel's proposal 
to head •quarters. "I will not subject you to two refusals in one 
matter,'' said he kindly. 

The young colonel lingered. He said reBpectfolly^'' One question. 
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general : when that bastion cuts its teeth will it be any easier to take 
than now?" 

"Ceitainly: it will always be easier to take it &om the sap than 
to cross the open under fire to it, and take it Gomo, colonel, to 
your trenches: and if your friend should cut its tee'tS-., you shall 
have a battery in your attack that will set its teeth on edge— 
ha! ha!" 

The young colonel did not echo his chiefs humour; be saluted 
gravely, and returned to the trenches. 

The next morning three fresh tiers of embrasures grinned one 
above another at the besiegers. The besieged had been up all night, and 
not idle. In half these apertures black muzzles showed themselves. 

The bastion had cut its front teetL 

Thirteenth day of the siega 

The trenches were within four hundred yards of the enemy's guns, 
and it was hot work in them. The enemy had three tiers of guns in 
the round bastion, and on the top they had got a long 48-pounder, 
which they worked with a swivel joint, or the like, and threw a great 
roaring shot into any part of the French lines. 

As to the commander-in-chief and his generals, they were dotted 
about a long way in the rear, and no shot came as far as them : but 
in the trenches the men began now to fall fast, especially on the left 
attack, "which faced the round bastion. Our young colonel had got 
liis heavy battery, and every now and then he would divert the 
general efforts of the bastion, and compel it to concentrate its atten* 
tion on him, by pounding away at it till it -was all in sore places. 
But he meant it worse mischief than that. JStill, as heretofore, 
regarding it as the key to Philipsburg, he had got a large force ol 
engineers at work driving a mine towards it : and to this he trusted 
more than to breaching it; for the bigger holoB he made in it by day 
were all ^taniied at night by the townspeople. 
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'rhis colonel was not a fayourite in the diyislon to which his brigade be* 
fonged. He was a good soldier, but a dull companion. He was also 
accused of hauteur and of an nnsoldierly reserve with his brother officers. 

Some loose-tongued ones even called him a milk-sop, because he war> 
constantly seen conversing with the priest — he who had nothing to 
say to an honest soldier. 

Others said, "No, hang it, he is not a milknsop: he is a tried 
soldier : he is a sulky beggar all the same." Those under his imme- 
diate command were divided in opinion about him. There was some- 
thing about him they could not understand. Why was his sallow face 
so stem, so sad, and why with all that his voice so gentle, somehow 
the few words that did fall from his mouth were prized. One old 
soldier used to say, " I would rather have a word from our brigadier 
than from the commander-in-chief." Others thought he must at some 
port of his career have piUaged a church, taken the altar-piece and 
sold it to a picture-dealer in Paris, or whipped the earrings out of the 
Madonna's ear, or admitted the female enemy to quarter upon un- 
generous conditions: this, or some such crime to which we poor 
soldiers are liable : and now was committing the mistake of remording 
himself about it. " Always alongside the chaplain, you see !' 

This cold and silent man had won the heart of the most talkative 
sergeant in the French army. Sergeant La Croix protested with many 
oaths that all * the best generals of the day had commanded him in 
turn, and that his present colonel was the first that had succeeded in 
inspiring hiTn with unlimited confidence. " He knows every point d 
war — this one," said La Croix, " I heard him beg and pray for leave tu 
storm this thundering bastion before it was armed : but no i the oki 
muffs would be wiser than our colonel. So now here we are kept at 
bay by a place that Julius Caesar and Cannibal wouldn't have made 
two bites at a piece ; no more would I if I was the old boy out there 
behind the hill." In such terms do sergeants denote commanders-in- 
^tuef— at a distance. A Toluble sergeant has more influence with the 

V 
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men than the Minister of War is perhaps aware: ou th6wbDlfl,tts 
I4th brigade would have followed its gloomy colonel to grim death lil 
A foot &rther. One thing gave these men a touch of supeistitiiRij 
roverence for their conmiander. He seemed to them &ee firomphjsal 
weakness. He never 8at down to dinner, and seemed neTerto ^ 
A.t no hour of the day or night were the sentries safe fiom bis wk 

Very annoying. But, after a while, it led to keen watchfobeffl: th 
more so that the sad and gloomy colonel showed by his wms^ 
appreciated it Indeed, one night he eyen opened his marble p^ 
and told Sergeant La Croix that a watchful sentry was an importsii 
soldier, not to his brigade only, but to the wh(de army. Jd^ 
whether the maxim, and the implied encomium did not circnlfttei^ 
morning, with additions. 

Sixteenth day of the siege. The round bastion opened fire at Q^ 
o'clock, not on the opposing battery, but on the right of theFra* 
attack. Its advanced position enabled a portion of its gnus to ^ 
these trenches slant-wise: and depressing its guns it madethdiofl' 
shot strike the ground first and rtcoc^^. over. 

On this our colonel opened on them with all his guns: oneof tliS 
he served himself. Among his other warlike accomplishments, he ^ 
n wonderful shot with a cannon. He showed them capital piactifl 
this morning: drove two embrasures into one, and knocked abont' 
ton of masonry ofif the parapet. Then taking advantage of thie, ^ 
served two of his guns with grape, and swept the enemy off the top' 
the bastion, and kept it clear. He made it so hot they could not^ 
the upper guns. T^en they turned the other two tiers all np(» ^ 
and at it both sides went ding, dong, till the guns were too hot to 
worked. So then Sergeant La Croix popped his head up froo 
battery, and showed the enemy a great white plate. This was 
tcr convey to them an invitation to dine with the French anny: 
other side of the table of course. 
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To the credit of Prussian intelligence be it recorded, that this panto- 
mimic-hint was at once taken and both sides went to dinner. 

The-fighting colonel, however, remained in the battery, and kept a 
detachment of his gunners employed cooling tho guns and repairing 
the touch-holes. He ordered his two cutlets and his glass of water 
into the battery. 

Meantdme the enemy fired a single gun at long intervals, as much as 
to say, " we had the last word." 

Ijet trenches be cut ever so artfully, there will be a little space ex- 
posed here and there at the angles. These spaces the men are ordered 
to avoid, or whip quickly across them into cover. 

Now the enemy had just got the range of one of these places with 
their solitary gun, and had already dropped a couple of shot right on 
to it. A camp follower with a tray, two cutlets, and a glass of water, 
3airje to this open space just as a puff of white smoke burst from the 
mstion. Instead of instantly seeking shelter till the shot had struck, 
le, in his inexperience, thought the shot must have struck, and all 
langer be over. , He stayed there mooning instead of pelting under 
jover : the shot (181b.) struck him right on the breast, knocked him 
nto spillekins, and sent the mutton cutlets flying. 

The human fragments lay quiet, ten yards off.. But a soldier that 
vas eating his dinner kicked it over, and jumped up at the side of 
' Death'i^ Alley " (as it was christened next minute), and danced and 
relied with pain. 

•* Haw ! haw ! haw 1" roared a soldier from the other side of the alley. 

" What is that ?" cried Sergeant La Croix. " What do you laugh at, 
i>xriYateCadel?*' said he sternly, for though he was too far in the 
renoh to see, he had heard that horrible sound a soldier knows from 
very other, the " thud " of a round shot striking man or horse. 

" Sergeant," said Cadel, respectfully, "I laugh to see Private Dard, 
bat got the wind of the shot, dance and sing, when the man that got 
bie shot itself does not say a word." 
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" The wind of the shot, yon rascal'" roared Private Dard: "look 
here !" and he showed the blood running down his face. 

The shot had actually driven a splinter of bone out of the sutler 
into Dard's temple. 

" 1 am the unluckiest fellow in the army/* remonstrated Dard : and 
ho stamped in a circle. 

" Seems to me you are only the second unluckiest this time/' said a 
young soldier with his mouth full ; and, with a certain dry humour, 
he pointed vaguely over his shoulder with the fork towards the 
torpse. 

The trenches laughed and assented. 

This want of sympathy and justice irritated Dard. "You cursed 
fools !" cried he. " He is gone where we must all go— without any 
trouble. But look at me, I am always getting barked. Dogs of Prus- 
sians ! they pick n^e out among a thousand. I shall have a headache 
all the afternoon, you see else." 

Some of our heads would never have ached again : but Dard had a 
good thick skull. 

Dard pulled out his spilleken savagely. 

" I'll wrap it up in paper for Jacintha," said he. "'Then that wfll 
learn her what a poor soldier has to go through." 

Even this consolation was denied Private Dard. 

Corporal Ck>riolanus Gand, a bit of an infidel from Lyons, who some- 
times amused himself with the Breton's superstition, told him with a 
grave fiEice, that the splinter belonged not to him, but to the sutler, 
and, though so small, was doubtless a necessary part of his frama 

" If you keep that it will be a bone of contention between you two,*' 
said he ; " especially at midnight He wiU he always coming back to you 
far it." 

^' There, take it away !" said the Breton hastily, "and bury it with 
the poor feUow." 

Sergeant La Croix presented himself before the colonel with a mefii) 
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fince and saluted him and said, " Colonel, I beg a thousand pardcsis^ 
your dinner has been spilt— a shot from the bastion/' 

" No matter," said the colonel. " Give me a piece of bread instead." 

La Croix went for it himself, and on his return found Cadel sitting 
on one side of Death's Alley, and Dard with his head bound up on the 
other. They had got a bottle which each put ' up in turn wherever he 
fancied the next round shot would strike, and they were betting their 
aftertioon rations which would get the Prussians to hit the bottle first. 

La Croix pulled both their ears play folly 

"' Time is up for playing marbles," said he. " Bo oflf, and play at 
duty," and he bimdled them into the battery. 

It was an hour past midnight : a cloudy night. The moon was ap, 
bat seen only by fitful gleams. A calm, peaceful silence reigned. 

Dard was sentinel in the battery. 

An officer going his rounds foimd the said sentinel flat instead ^ 
vertical. He stirred him with his scabbard, and up jumped Dard. 

*' It's all right, sergeant. Oh Lord I it's the colonel. I wasn't 
Ehsloep, colonel." 

"I have not accused you. But you will explain what you were 
doing." 

" Colonel," said Dard, all in a flutter, " I was takmg a squint at tlKim, 
because I saw something. The beggars are building a wall, now." 

"Where?" 

'' Between us and the bastion." 

" Show me." 

'' I can't, colonel ; the moon has gone in ; but I did see it" 

** How long was it?" 

" About a hundred yards." 

"How high?" 

*' Colonel, it was ten feet high if it was an t&Cu. 

" Have you good sight ?" 
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"La! colonel, wasn't I a bit of a poacher before X took to the 
bayonet" 

"Good! Now reflect. If you persist in this statement, I turn out j 
the brigado on your information." 

" m stand the fire of a corporal's guard at break of day if I make a 
mistake now/' said Dard. 

The colonel glided away, called his captain and first lieutenants, and 
said two words in each ear, that mode them spring off their backs. 

Dard, marching to and fro, musket on shoulder, found himself sud- 
denly surrounded by grim, silent, but deadly eager soldiers, that came 
pouring like bees into the open space behind the battery. The officers 
came round the colonel. 

" Attend to two things," said he to the captains, " Don't fire till they 
are within ten yards : and don't follow them unless I lead you." 

The men were then told off by companies, some to the battery, some 
to the trenches, some were kept on each side Death's Alley, ready for a 
rush." 

They were not all of them in position, when those behind the parai)6t 
saw, as it were, something deepen the gloom of night, some fourscore 
yards to the front : it was like a line of black ink suddenly drawn upon 
a sheet covered with Indian ink. 

It seemed quite stationary. The novices wondered what it was. The 
veterans muttered — " Three deep." 

Though it looked stationary, it got blacker and blacker. The soldiers 
of the 24th brigade griped their muskets hard, and set their teeth, and 
the sergeants had much ado to keep them quiet. 

All of a sudden, a loud yell on the right of the brigade, two or three 
single shots from the trenches in that direction, followed by a volley, 
the cries of wounded men, and the fierce hurrahs of an attacking party. 

Our colonel knew too well those sounds : the next parallel had been 
surprised, and the Prussian bayonet was now silently at work. 

Disguifo was now impossible. At the first shot, a guttural voice w 
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hcuA of Dujardm's men was heard to give a word of command. There 
was a sharp rattle and in a moment the thick black line was tipped 
with glittering steel. 

A roar and a rush, and the Pimssian line three deep came forionsly 
like a huge steel-pointed wave, at the French lines. A tremendous wave 
of fire rushed out to meet that wave of steel : a crash of two hundred 
muskets, and all was still. Then you could see through the black steel- 
tipped line in a hundred frightful gaps, and the ground sparkled with 
bayonets and the air rang with the cries of the wounded. 

A tremendous cheer from the brigade, and the colonel charged at the 
head of his column, out by Death's Alley. 

The broken wall was melting away into the night. The colonel 
wheeled his men to the right : one company, led by the impetuous 
young Captain Jullien, followed the flying enemy. 

The other attack had been only too successiful. They shot the 
gentries, and bayoneted many of the soldiers in their tents : others 
escaped by running to the rear, and some into the next parallel. 

Several, half dressed, snatched up their muskets, killed one Prussian, 
and fell riddled like sieves. 

A gallant officer got a company together into the place of arms and 
formed in line. 

Half the Prussian force went at them, the rest swept the trenches : the 
French company delivered a deadly volley, and the next moment clash 
the two forces crossed bayonets, and a silent deadly stabbing match was 
played: the final result of which was inevitable. The Prussians were 
five to one. The gallant officer and the poor fellows who did their 
duty so stoutly, had np thonght left but to die hard, when suddenly a 
/oaring cheer seemed to come from the rear rank of the enemy. 
" France ! France !" Half the 24th brigade came leaping and swarming 
over the trenches in the Prussian rear. The Prussians wavered. 
'^ France!'' cried the little party that were being overpowered, and 
charged in their 'turn with such fury that in two seconds the two 
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French corps went through the enemy's centre like paper, and their 
rerj bayonets clashed together in more than one Prussian body. 

Broken thns in two fragments the Fmssian corps ceased to exist 
us a military force. The men fled each his own way back to the 
fort^ and many flung away their mnskets, for French soldiers were 
swarming in from all quarters. At this moment^ bang ! bang ! bang ! 
from the bastion. 

'* They are firing on my brigade," said our colonel '' Who has led 
Ilia oompany there against my orders? Captain Neyille, into the 
battery^ and fire twenty rounds at the bastion! Aim at the flashes 
from their middle tier." 

" Yes, colonel." 

The battery opened with all its guns on the bastion. The right attack 
followed suit The town answered, and a furious cannonade roared and 
blazed all down both lines till daybreak. Hell seemed broke loose. 

Captain Jullien had followed the flying foe : but could not come up 
with them : and, as the enemy had prepared for every contingency, the 
Catal bastion, after first throwing a rocket or two to discover their 
position^ poured showers of grape into them, killed many, and would 
have killed more but that Captain Neville and his gunners happened 
by mere accident to dismount one gun and to kill a couple of gunners 
at the others. This gave the remains of the company time to disperse 
and run back. When the men were mustered. Captain Jullien and 
twenty-five of his company did not answer to their names. At day- 
break they were visible from the trenches lying all by themselves within 
eighty yards of the bastion. 

A flag of truce came from the fort : the dead were removed on both 
tfides and buried. Some Prussian officers strolled into the French lines. 
CivilitieB and cigars exchanged : " Bon jour," " Oooten daegf* then at it 
again^ ding dong all down the line blazing and roaring. 

At twelve o'clock the besieged had got a man on horseback^ on top 
of a hill, with coloured flags in his hand, making signaJa 
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"What are they up to now ?" inquired Dard. 
" You will see," said La Croix, affecting mystery : he kno\n no more 
than the other. 

Presently off went Long Tom on the top of the bastion, and the sliot 

came roaring over the heads of the speakers. 

The flags were changed, and off went Jjmg Tom again at an elevation. 

Ten seconds had scarcely elapsed when a tremendous explosion took 

place on the French right. Long Tom was throwing red-hot shot: 

one had fellen on a powder waggon, and blown it to pieces, and killed 

two poor fellows and a horse, and turned an artillery man at some 

distance into a seeming nigger ; but did him no great harm ; only took 

binn three days to get the powder out of his clothes with pipe clay, and 

off his face with raw potato peeL 

When the tumbril exploded, the Prussians could be heard to cheer, 
and they turned to and fired every iron spout they owned. Long Tom 
worked all day. 

They got into a comer where the guns of the battery could not hit 
tliem or him, and there was his long muzzle looking towards the sky, 
fcnd sending half a hundredweight of iron up into the clouds, and 
>ltingii^ down a mile off into the French lines. 

And, at every shot, the man on horseback made signals to let th« 
runners know where the shot fell. 

At last about four in the afternoon they threw a forty-eight pound 
hot slap into the commander-in-chiefs tent, a mile and a half behind 
rendies. 
J>own comes a glittering aide-de-camp as hard as he can gallop. 
''Colonel Dujardin, what are you about, sir? Your bastion has 
xrovm. a round shot into the commander-in-chiefs teni" 
Ihe colonel did not appear so staggered as the aide-deK»mp 
cpected, 
"Ah! indeedP said he, quietly. "I obeerved they were tiying 
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" Must net liappen again, colonel. Yon mnst driye ihem from tho 
gnn." 

"Howr 

" Why, where is the difficulty r 

*' If you will do me the honour to step into the battery^ I will show 
you/' said the colonel. 

" If you please/' said the aide-de-camp stiffly. 

Colonel Dujardin took him to the parapet, and began in a calm, 
painstaking way, to show him how and why none of his guns could be 
brought to bear upon Long Tom. 

In the middle of the explanation, a melodious soimd was heard in tho 
air above them, like a swarm of Srobdingnag bees. 

" What is that ?" inquired the aide-de-camp. 

"What? I see nothing." 

" That humming noise." 

"Oh! that? Prussian bullets. Ah! by-the-by, it. is a compliment 
to your imiform, monsieur; they take you for some one of importance. 
Well, as I was observing — " 

" Your explanation is sufficient, colonel ; let us get out of this. Ba ! 
ha ! you are a cool hand, colonel, I must say. But your battery is a 
warm place enough : I shall report it so at head-quarters." 

The grim colonel relaxed. 

"Captain," said he, politely, ''you shall not have ridden to my post 
in vain. Will you lend me your horse for ten minutes ?" 
Certainly : and I will inspect your trenches meantime." 
Do so ; oblige me by avoiding that angle : it is exposed, and the 
enemy have got the range to an inch." 

Colonel Dujardin slipped into his quarters ; off with his half^dresa J 
jacket and his dirty boots, and presently out he came faU fig, glittering 
brighter than the other, with one French and two foreign orders shining 
on his breast, mounted the aide-de-camp's horse, and away full pelt. 

Admitted, after some delay, into the generalissimo's tent, Dujardin 
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found the old gentleman surrounded by his staff, and wroih : nor was 
the danger to which he had been exposed his sole canBe of ire. 

The shot had burst, through his canvas, struck a table on which 
was a large inkstand, and had sqtiirted the whole contents over the 
despatches he was writing for Paris. 

Now this old gentleman prided himself upon the neatness of hif 
despatches : a blot on his paper darkened his soul. 

Colonel Dujardin expressed his profound regret The commander 
Vioweyer, continued to remonstrate. " I have a great deal of writing to 
do," said he, " as you must be aware : and, when I am writing, I expect 
to be quiet." 

Colonel Dujardin assented respectfully to the justice of this. He then 
explained at full length why he could not bring a gun in the battery to 
silence " Long Tom," and quietly asked to be permitted to run a gun 
out of the trenches, and take a shot at the offender. 

" It is a point blank distfjuace, and I have a new gun, with which a 
man ought to be able to hit his own ball at three hundred yards." 

The commander hesitated. 

" I cannot have the men exposed." 

'' I engage not to lose a man — except him who fires the gun. Ec 
must take his chance." 

" Well, colonel, it must be done by volunteers. The men must not 
be ordered out on such a service as that." 

Colonel Dujardin bowed, and retired. 

" Volunteers to go out of the trenches !" cried Sergeant La Croix, in a 
stentorian voice, standing erect as a poker, and swelling with importance. 

There were fifty offers in less than as many seconds. 

"Only twelve allowed to go," said the sfrgeant; "and I am one,'' 
added he, adroitly inserting himself. 

A gun was taken down, placed on a carriage, and posted near Death's 
Alley, but out of the line of fire. 
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The colonel himself snperintended the loading of this gnn : and to 
the surprise of the men had the shot weighed first, and then weighed 
out the powder himself. 

He then waited quietly a long time till the bastion pitched one of 
its periodical shots into Death's Alley: but no sooner had the shot 
Btmckj and sent the sand flying -past the two lanes of curious noses, 
than Ck)lonel Dujardin jumped upon the gun and wayed his cocked hat: 
at this preconcerted signal, his battery opened fire on the bastion, and 
the battery to his right opened on the wall that fronted them ; and the 
colonel gave the word to run the gun out of the trenches. They ran it 
out into the cloud of smoke their own guns were belching forth, unseen 
by the enemy; but they had no sooner twisted it into the line of Long 
Tom, than the smoke was gone, and there they were, a fair mark. 

" Back into the trenches, all but one !" roared Dujardin. 

And in they ran like rabbits. 

" Quick I the elevation." 

Colonel Dujardin and La Croix raised the muzzle to the mark — hoc I 
hoo I hoo ! ping I ping ! ping ! came the bullets about their ears. 
. " Away with you !" cried the colonel, taking the linstock from him. 

Then Colonel Dujardin, fifkeen yards from the trenches, in fuU blas^ 
mg uniform, showed two armies what one intrepid soldier can do. He 
kneeled down and adjusted his gun, just as he would haye done in a 
practising ground. He had a pot shot to take, and a pot shot he would 
take. He ignored three hundred muskets that were levelled at him. 
He looked along his gun, adjusted it, and readjusted it to a hair^s 
breadth. The enemy's bullets pattered upon it: stiU he adjusted it 
delicately. His men were groaning and tearing their hair inside at his 
danger. 

At last it was levelled to his mind, and then his movements were as 
quick as they had hitherto been slow. Li a moment he stood erect in 
the half fencing attitude of a gunner, and his linstock at the touch 
hole : a huge tongue of flame, a volume of smoke, a roar, and the irua 
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thunderbolt was on its way, and the colonel walked haughtily but 
rapidly back to the trenches : for in all this no bravado. He was there 
to make a shot; not to throw a chance of life away watching the effect. 

Ten thousand eyes did that for him. 

Both French and Prussians risked their own liyes craning out to see 
what a colonel in fall uniform was doing under fire from a whole line 
j»f forts, and what would be his fate ; but when he fired the gun their 
curiosity left the man and followed the iron thunderbolt. 

For two seconds all was uncertain : the ball was travelling. 

Tom gave a rear like a wild horse, his protruding muzzle went up 
flky high, then was seen no more, and a ring of old iron and a clatter 
of fragments was heard on the top of the bastion. Long Tom was dis- 
mounted. Oh I the roar of laughter and triumph from one end to 
another of the trenches ; and the clapping of forty thousand hands, 
that went on for fall five minutes : then the Prussians, either through 
a burst of generous praise for an act so chivalrous and so briUiant, 
or because they would not be crowed over, clapped their ten thousand 
hands as loudly, and thus thundering, heart thrilling salvo of applause 
answered salvo on both sides that terrible arena. 

That evening came a courteous and flattering message &om the com- 
mander-in-chief to Colonel Dujardin; and several officers visited his 
quarters to look at him : they went back disappointed. The cry was 
" What a miserable, melancholy dog ! I expected to see a fine dash 
mg fellow." 

The trenches ncared the town. Colonel Dujardin's mine was &r ad- 
vanced : the end of the chamber was within a few yards of the bastion. 
Of late the colonel had often visited this mine in person. He seemed 
a little uneasy about something in that quarter : but no one knew what: 
he was a silent man. The third evening after he dismounted Long 
Tom, he received private notice that an order was coming down from 
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the comniander-in-chief to assaiilt the bastiom. He shrugged his 
shoulders^ but said nothing. That same night the colonel and one of 
his lieutenants stole out of the trenches, and by the help of a pitch 
dark windy nighty got under the bastion unperceivcd, and crept round 
it, and made their observations, and got safe back. About noon down 
came General Baimbaut. 

*' Well, colonel, you are to have your way at last. Your bajstion is 
to be stormed this afternoon previous to the general assault. Why how 
is this ? you don't seem enchanted ?" 

" I am not." 

" Why, it was you who pressed for the assault." 

" At the right time, general, not the wrong, In five days I under- 
take to blow that bastion into the air. To assault it now would be 
to waste our men." 

General Baimbaut thought this excess of caution a great piece of per- 
versity in Achilles. They were alone, and he said a little peevishly — 

" Is not this to blow hot and cold on the same thing?" 

" No, general," was the calm reply. " Not on the same thing. 1 
blew hot upon timorous counsels ; I blow cold on rash ones. Greneral, 
last m'ght Lieutenant Fleming and I were under that bastion: and 
all round it." 

" Ah ! my prudent colonel, I thought we should not talk long with- 
out your coming out in your true light. If ever a man secretly enjoyed 
risking his life, it is you." 

" No, general," said Dujardin looking gloomily down ; " I enjoy 
neither that nor anything else. Live or die, it is all one to me : but 
to the lives of my soldiers I am not indifferent, and never wiU bo 
while I live. My apparent rashness of last night was pure prudence." 

Raimbaut's eye twinkled with suppressed irony. "No doubt !" said 
he ; " no doubt !" 

The impassive colonel would not notice the other's irony : ho went 
HlJmlyon. 
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I saspectod something; I went to confute, or confirm that sus- 
picion. I confirmed it." 

Eat! tat! tat! tat! tat! tat! tat! was heard a drmn. Believing 
guard in the mine. 

Colonel Inijardin interrupted himself. 

•' That cornea apropos/* said he. " 1 expect one proof more from 
Jiat quarter : sergeant, send me the sentinel they are relieving." 

Sergeant La Croix soon come back, as pompous as a hen with, one 
chick, predominating with a grand military air over a droll figure 
that chattered with cold, and held its musket in hands clothed in 
great mittens. Dard. 

La Croix marched him up as if he had been a file : halted him like a 
file, sang out to him as to a file, stentorian and unintelligible, after 
the manner of sergeants. 

" Private No. 4." 

Dard.—" P-p-p-present !" 

La Croix. — "Advance to the word of command, and speak to the 
colonel." 

The shivering figure became an upright statue, directly and carried 
one of his mittens to his forehead. Then suddenly recognising the 
rank of the grey-haired officer, he was morally shaken, but remained 
physically erect, and stammered — 

" Colonel ! — general ! — colonel 1" 

" Don't be frightened, my lad. But look at the general and an^wei 
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" Yes ! general ! colonel I" and he levelled his eye dead at the genen*'. 
?M he would a bayonet at the foe, being so commanded. 

Now answer in as few syllables as you can." 

Yes! general— colonel." 

You have been on guard in the mine." 

Yes, gener" " 
*'>Vhatdia you see there ' 
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** Nothing, it was jiight down there." 
•* What did you feel r 
" Coldl I— was — ^in— water— hngh 1^ 
'• Did you hear nothing then ?" 

" What?" 

" Bum! bum! bum!" 

" Are you sure you did not hoar partJcIcs o\ earth fall at tbo 
the trench T 

" 1 think it did, and this (toaching his musket) sounded of its on 
accord." 

" Good ! you have answered well, go." 

" Sergeant, 1 did not miss a word," cried Dard, emltmg. ^ 
thought he had x>a'Ssed a eort of military college examinatxRL ^ 
sergeant was awe-struck and disgusted at his flEuniliarity, speabiS^ 
him before the great : he pushed Private Dard hastily out of * 
presence, and bundled him jnto the trenches. 

" Are you countermined then ?" asked General Eaimhaut 

" I think not, general ; but the whole bastion is. And w foani' 
had been opened in the rear, and lately halfnardozon broad km^ ^ 
through the masonry." 

" To let in reinforcements ?" 

" Or to let the men run out in case of an assault. I have seen fi* 
the first an able hand behind that part of the defences. If wetf*" 
the bastion, they will pick off as many of us as they can with ^ 
inuskets : then they will run for it, and fire a train, and blow it«»* 
nto the air." 

'^ (Colonel, this is serious. Are you prepared to lay this statflBi^ 
before the commander-in-chief?" 

" I am, and I do so through you, the general of my division. I'l 
beg you to say, as from me, that the assaxdt will be mere ^oif^ 
bloody and useless." 
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General Itaimbaut went off to head-quarters in some haste, a 
thorough convert to Colonel Dnjardin's opinion. Meantime the colonel 
went slowly to his tent. At the mouth of it a porporal, who was also 
his body servant, met him, saluted and asked respectfully if there were 
any orders. 

*' A few minutes' repose, Francois, that is all. Do not let me bo 
disturbed for an hour." 

" Attention !** cried Frangois. " Colonel wants to sleep.** 

The tent was sentinelled, and Dujardin was alone with the 
past. 

Then had the fools, that took (as fools will do) deep sorrow for sul- 
lenness, seen the fiery soldier droop, and his wan face fall into haggard 
lines, and his martial figure shrink, and heard his stout heart sigh ! 
He took a letter from his bosom: it was almost worn to pieces. He 
had read it a thousand times : yet he read it again. A part of the 
sweet sad words ran thus : — 

" We rmuft how. We can never he happy together on earth : let us mak% 
Heaven our friend. This is still left us — not to Uush for our love ; to do 
our duty, and to die," 

" How tender, but how firm," thought Camille. " I might agitate, 
taunt, grieve her I love, but I could not shake her. No ! Gk)d and the 
saints to my aid ! they saved me from a crime I now shudder at. And 
they have given me the good chaplain : he prays with me, he weeps for 
me. His prayers still my beating heart. Yes, poor suffering angel I I 
read youf will in these tender, but bitter words ; you prefer duty to 
love. And one day you will forget me : not yet awhile, but it will be 
«o. It wounds me when I think of it : but I must bow. Your will is 
sacred. I must rise to your level ; not drag you to mine." 

Then the soldier that had stood between two armies in a hail of 
onliets, and fired a masternshot, took a little book of offices in one 
hand — ^the chaplain had given it him— and fixed his eyes upon the 
piOTXS words, and clung like a child to the pious words, and kissed his 
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lost wife A 4etl;er, and tried hard to be like her ho loved; paiieDt,wj 
pfttient; till the end shonld come. 

^ Qui vive f cried the sentinel outside to a strange officer. 

" France r was his reply. He then asked the sentinel— "Whw is 
the colonel commanding the brigade ?" 

The sentinel lowered his voice — " Asleep, my officer," said he; fe 
the new comer carried two epaulettes. 

" Wake him !'' said the officer, in the tone of a man used to oommo^ 
4Q a large scale. 

Dtgardin heard, and did not choose a stranger should think bens 
asleep in broad day. He came hastily out of the tent, therefore,^ 
Josephine's letter in his hand, and, in the very act of oonyeyiDg 'i^ 
his bosom, found himself feu^e to face with — ner husband 

Did you ever seo two duellists cross rapiers? 

How unlike a theatrical duel! How smooth and quiet thebii^ 
blades are ! they glide into contact Thoy are xx)lished and 6lipps?( 
yet they hold each other. So these two men's eyes met, and &staiei: 
neither spoke, each searched the other's face keenly. Baynal's &0^ 
nance, prepared as he was for this meeting, was like a stem staiofi^ 
The other's fiEuse flushed, and his heart raged and sickened at sig)it» 
the man, that, once his comrade and benefactor, was now poBBeESOi (t 
the woman he loved. But the figures of both stood alike faaagiil?> 
erect and iromoveable, face to face. 

Colonel Eaynal saluted Colonel Dujardin ceremoniously. Cokm^ 
Dujardin returned the salute in the same style. 

" You thought I was in Egypt," said Eaynal, with grim significaa* 
that caught Dujardin's attention, though he did not know quite ho»* 
Interpret it. 

He answered mechanically, " Yes ; I did." 

'' I am sent here by General Bonaparte to take a oommand, expbi>^ 
Eaynal. 

" You are welcome. What command ?* 
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" Yours." 

" Mine ?" cried Dpjardin, his forehead flushing with mortification and 

anger. " What, is it not enough that you take my ." He stopped 

then. 

" Come, colonel," said the other calmly, "do not be unjust to an old 
comrade. I take your demi-brigade: but you are promoted to Eaim- 
bauf s brigade. The exchange is to be made to-morrow." 

"Was it then to announce to me my promotion you came to my' 
quarters?" and Candlle looked with a strange mixture of feelings at his 
old comrade. 
" That was the first thing, being duty, you know." 
" What? have you anything else to say to me then?" 
" I haveX' 

" Is it important ? for my own duties will soon demand me." 
" It is so important, that, command or no command, I should havo 
^me further than the Ehine to say it to you." 

Let a man be as bold as a lion, a certain awe still waits upon doubt 

and mystery : and some of this vague awe crept over Camille Dujardin 

at Baynal's mysterious speech, and his grave, quiet, significant manner. 

Had he discovered something, and what? For Josephine's sake, 

' norethan his own, Camille was on his guard directly. 

Baynal looked at him in silence a moment. 

" What?" said he, with a slight sneer, " has it never occurred to you 
that I mtist have a serious word to say to you ? First let me put you a 
question— did they treat you well at my house? at the Chateau de 
BeaurepaJre ?"' 

' Yes," faltered Camille. 

^ You met, I trust, all the kindness and care due to a wounded 
soldier, and an officer of merit? It would annoy me greatly if I 
Jiought you were not treated like a brother in my house." 

CSolonel Drgardin writhed inwardly at this view of matters. He 
tamld not reply in few words. This made him hesitate. 
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Hid iiMltiisitor waited; but receiving no reply, went on— "Wdl, 
colonel^ have you shown the sense of gratitude we had a right to look 
for in return? In a word, when you left Beaurepaire, had your coB' 
science nothing to reproach you with T' 

Drgardin still hesitated. He scarcely knew what to think or what to 
say. But he thought to himself—" Who has told him? does he knov 
all?" 

'* Colonel Dujardin, I am the husband of Josephine, the bod of 
Madame de Beaurepaire, and the brother of Eose? You knowTeij 
well what brings me here. Your answer ?** 

'*■ Colonel Eaynal, between men of honour, placed as you and I aw, 
few words should pass: for words are idle. You will never prow 
to me that I have wronged you: I shall never convince yon flat 
T have not. Let us therefore close ^this painfal interview in ti» 
way it IS sure to dose. I am at your service, at any hour and plan 
you please." 

" And pray is that all the answer you can think of ?" as&od IUj:fi*» 
somewhat scomfally. 

" Why, what other answer can I give you ?" 

" A more sensible, a more honest, and a less boyish one. Wbo 
doubts that you can fight, you silly fellow? haven't I seen you? 1 
want you to show me a much higher sort of courage ; the oouiage to 
repair a wrong, not the paitry valour to defend one." 

'' I really do not xmderstand you, sir. How can I undo what s 
done?" 

" Why of course you cannoi And therefore I stand heie leady ti 
forgive all that is past ; not without a struggle, which you don't aecm ti 
appreciate." 

(Camille was now utterly mystified.) Baynal continued — ** But d 
course it is upon condition that you consent to heal the vrocnd :fii> 
have made. If you refuse— hum ! but you will not refose," 

" But what is it you require of me ?" inqui^red Camille impatientlj 
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** Only a little comman Lrmesiy. This is the case : yon have seduced 
a young lady." 

" Sir!" cried Camille, angrily. 

" What is the matter ? The word is not so bad as the crime, I take 

it. You haye seduced her, and under circumstances . But we 

won't speak of th«n, because I am resolved to keep cool. Well, sir, 
as you said just now, it*s no use crying over spilled milk; you can't 
nnseduce the little fool; so you must marry her." 

" M—m— marry her V and Dujardin flushed all over, and his heart 
beat, and he stared in Eaynal's face. 

" Why, what is the matter again ? If she has played the fool, it was 
mth you, and no other man : it is not as if she was depraved. Come, 
my lad, show a little generosity ! Take the consequences of your own 
act— or your share of it—don't tlprow it all on the poor feeble woman. 
If 6he has loved you too much, you are the man of all others that should 
forgive her. Come, what do you say ?' 

This was too much for Camille; that Eaynal should come and 
demand of him to marry his own wife, for so he understood the 
proposal. He stared at Baynal in silence ever so long, and even 
when he spoke it was only to mutter, " Are you out of your senses, or 
amir 

At this it cost Baynal a considerable effort to restrain his wrath. 
However, he showed himself worthy of the oflSce he had undertaken. 
He contained himself, and submitted to argue the matter. "Why, 
colonel," said he, " is it such a misfortune to marry poor Eoso. She ia 
young, she is lovely, she has many good qualities, and she would have 
walked straight to the end of her days, but for you. 
Now here was another surprise for Dujardin, another mystification. 
" Boee de Beaurepaire?" said he, putting his hand to his head, as if 
to see whether his reason was still there. 

"Yes, Bose de Beaurepaire— Eoee Diyardin that ought to l¥^and 
that is to be, if you please." 
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" One word, monsieur : is it of Eose we have been talking all Ihi 

time?*' 

Raynal nearly lost his temper at this question, and the cold, ecu- 
temptuons tone with which it was put ; but he gulped do^m his ire. 

"It is," said he. 

" One question more. Did she tell you I had — ^I had—" 

" Why, as to that, she was in no condition to deny she had 
poor girl: the evidence was too strong. She did not wTeal 
seducer's name ; but I had not feup to go for that" 

" One question more," said Dujardin, with a fece of anguish. 
Joi^—iB it Madame Baynal's wish I should marry her airter I* 

''Why, of course," said Eaynal, in all sincerity. assumiDi; ^ 
naturally enough as a matter of course : " if you have auy respect to 
her feelings, look on me as her envoy in this matter." 

At this Camille turned sick with disgust : then rage and bittentf 
swelled his heart A furious impulse seized him to expose Josephiv 
on the spot He overcame that, however, and merely said: "sl» 
wishes me to marry hor sister, does she : very well then, 1 
decline." 

Raynal was shocked. " Oh," said he, sorrowfully, " I cannot helie'' 
this of you : such heartlessnoss as this is not written in your &ce; iti 
contradicted by your past actions." 

"I refuse," said Dujardin, hastily; and to tell the truth not sonyto 
inflict some pain on the honest soldier who had unintentionally dnni 
the iron so deep into his own soul. 

" And I," said Raynal, losing his temper, " insist, in the name erf ^l 
dear Josephine — " 

" Perdition I" snarled Dujardin, losing his self-conmiand in turn 

*' And of tho whole family." 
And I tell you I will never marry her. Upon my honour, nefei 
Your honour! you have none. The only question is would f* 
rather marry her—or die." 
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*• Die, to be fitire." 

" Then die yon shall." 

"Ah!" said Dujardin : " did I not tell you we were wasting, time ?" 

" Let us waste no more then. When, and Wliere f" 

" At the rear of the commander-in-chiefs tent ; when you like 

" This afternoon, then — at five" 

"At five." 

"Seconds?" 

" What for ?" 

" You are right. They are only in the way of men who carry sabreg . 
and besides the less gossip the better. Good-bye, till five," and the 
two saluted one another with grim ceremony ; and Raynal turned or 
his heel. 

Camille stood transfixed ; a fierce, guilty joy throbbed in his heart. 
His rival had quarrelled with him, had insulted him, had challenged 
Iiim. It was not his fault. The sun shone bright now upon his cold 
despair. An hour ago life offered nothing. A few hours more, and 
then joy beyond expression, or an end of all. Death or Josephine! 
Then he remembered that this very Josephine wished to marry him to 
Rose. Then he remembered Eaynal had saved his life. Cold chills 
srossed his breaking heart. Of all that could happen to him death aJono 
seemed a blessing without alloy. 

He stood there so torn with conflicting passions, that he noted neither 
he passing hours nor the flying bullets. 

He was only awakened from his miserable trance by the even tread of 
oldiers marching towards him : he looked up and there were sovcr^ 
fiScers coming along the edge of the trench, escorted by a corporals 
uard. 
9*6 took a step or two to meet them. After the usual salutes^ one ol 
le three colonels delivered a large paper, with a large seal, to Dujaidin. 
e road it out to his captains and lieutenants, who had assembled &t 
^ht of the cocked hats and full uniforms. 
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*'Ailadi Zy </«e armt/ Uhmorrow upon dU the lines. Attach if ik^ 
fhxstio'n, St. Andri this evening. The 22nd, the 2^th, and 12th Brigades 
will fwniah the contingents ; the operation wiU he conducted hy one of the 
colonels of the Second Divisim, to he appointed hy Oeneral Baimbaui.'* 

" Aha !" BOimdod a voico like a trombone at the reader's elbow. " I 
am just in the nick of time. When, colonel, when ?" 
At five this evening, Colonel EaynaL" 

There/' said Eaynal, in a half-whisper, to Dujardin; "conld they 
choose no hour but that ?" 

"Do not be uneasy/' replied Dujardin, under his breath. He ex- 
plained aloud — "The assault will not take place, gentlemen; the 
bastion is mined/' 

" What of that ? half of them are mined. We will take our engineers 
in with us/' said Baynal. 

" Such an assault will be an useless massacre," resumed Dujardin. 
" I reconnoitred the bastion last night, and saw their preparations for 
blowing us to the devil ; and General Baimbaut, at my request, is even 
now presenting my remarks to the commander-in-chief, and enforcing 
them. There will be no assauli In a day or two we shall blow the 
bastion, mines, and all into the air." 

At this moment Baynal caught sight of a gr^-haired officer coming 
at some distance. " There is General Baimbaut," said he. " I will go 
and pay my respects to him." General Baimbaut shook his hand 
>armly, and welcomed him to the army. They were old and warm 
friends. " And you are come at the right time/' said he. " It will soon 
be as hot here as in Egypt." 

Baynal laughed, and said all the better. 

General Baimbaut now joined the group of officers, and entered at 
once in the business which had brought him. Addressing himself to 
Colonel Dujardin, first he informs that officer he had presented his 
observations to the commander-in-chief, who had given them the 
attention they merited. 
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Colonel Dtyardin bowed. 

"Bat/' contmned General Bafmbaiit, "thoy are OTemiled hy 
mpexioxiB circumstances, some of which he did not reveal; they 
remain in his own breast Howeyer, on the eye of a general attack, 
xrhich he cannot postpone, that bastion must be disarmed : otherwise 
t would be too fBkial to all the storming parties. It is a pamful 
lecessity." He added, " tell Colonel Dnjardin I count greatly on the 
courage and discipline of his brigade, and on his own wise measures." 

Colonel Dujardin bowed. Then he whispered in the other's ear, 
' Both will alike be wasted." 

The other colonels wayed their hats in triumph at the commander- 
n-chief s decision, and Baynal*s &uoe showed he looked on Dujardin as a 
tort of spoil-sport happily defeated. 

''Well then, gentlemen," said General Baimbant, ''we begin by 
lettling the contingents to be furnished by your several brigades. Say 
m. equal number from each. The sum total shall be settled by Colonel 
Dujardin, who has so long and ably baffled the bastion at this post." 

Colonel Dujardin bowed stiffly and not yery graciously. In his 
leart he despised these old fogies, compounds of timidity and rashness. 

" So, how many men in all, colonel ?* asked General Baimbaut. 

" The fewer the better," replied the other solemnly, " since^" and 
hen discipline tied his tongue. 

" I understand you," said the old man. " Shall we say eight hundred 

nen?" 

" I shoidd prefer three hundred. They haye made a back door to 
bo bastion, and the means of flight at hand will put flight into their 
leads. They will pick off some of our men as we go at them. When 
lie rest jump in they will jump out, and—" he paused. 

*' Why he knows all about it before it cames," said one of the colonels 
lairely. 

'' I do. I see the whole operation and its result before me, as I flee 
his hand. Three hundred men will do." 
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'* But, general," objected Raynal, " you are not Jjegmning at the be- 
guming. The first thing in these cases is to choose the officer to com- 
mand the storming party." 

''Yes, Raynal, unquestionably; but you must be aware that is a 
painful and embarrassing part of my duty, especially after ColoDoi 
Dujardin's remarks." 

" Ah, biah !" cried Raynal. " He is prejudiced. He has been digging 
a thundering long mine here : aad now you are going to make his chili 
useless. We none of us like that. But when he gets the colours in his 
hand, and the storming column at his back, his misgiyings will all go 
to the wind, and the enemy after them ; unless he has been committing 
some crime and is very much changed from what I knew him four years 
ago," 

" Colonel Raynal," said one of the other colonels, politely but firmly, 
"pray do not assume that Colonel Dujardin is to lead the column: 
there are three other claimants. General Raimbaut is to select firom us 
four." 

" Yes, gentlemen, and in a service of this kind I would feel gratefal 
to you all if you would relieve me of that painful duty." 

"Gentlemen," said Dujardin, with an imperceptible sneer, "the 
general means to say this : the operation is so glorious that he colild 
hardly without partiality assign the command to either of us four 
claimants. Well, then, let us cast lots." 

The proposal was received by acclamation. 

" The general will mark a black cross on one lot, and he who draws 
it wins the command." 

The young colonels prepared their lots with almost boyish eagerness. 
These fiery spirits were sick to death of lying and skulking in the 
ti-enches. They flung their lots into the hat After them, who should 
Approach the hat, lot in hand, but Raynal. Dujardin instantly 
interfered, and held his arm as he was in the act of dropping in his 
lot. 
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" "What is iiie matter ?" said Eaynal, sharply. 

" This is our affair. Colonel Eaynal. You have no command in this 
army." 

"1 beg youi pardon, sir— I have yours." 

"Not till to-morrow." 

"Why you would not take such a pettifogging advantage of an old 
comrade as thai" 

" Tell l^ini the day ends at twelve o'clock," said one of the colonel* 
interested by this strange strife. 

"Ah!" cried Eaynal, triumphantly; "but no," said he, altering his 
tone, " let us leave that sort of argument to lawyers. I have come a 
good many miles to fight with you, general, and now you must decide 
to pay me this little compliment on my arrival, or put a bitter affront 
on me— choose !" 

" While the old general hesitated, Camilla replied, " Since you take 
that tone there can be but one answer. You are too great a credit to 
the French army for even an apparent sh'ght to be put on you here. 
The rule I think is, that one of the privates shall hold the hat. Hallo ! 
Private Dard, come here — there— hold this hat." 

" Yes, colonel. — Lord, here is my young mistress's husbancj !" 

"Silence!" 

And they began to draw, and in the act of drawing a change of 
manner was first visible in these gay and ardent spirits. 

" It is not I," said one, throwing away his lot. 

" Nor L" 

" It is I," said Eaynal : then with sudden gravity ; "I am the lucky 



one." 



And now that the honour and the danger no longer floated vaguely 
over four heads, but had fixed on one, a sudden silence and solemnity 
took the place of eager voices. 

It was fiP3t broken by Private Dard saying, with foolish triumph 
"And I hold the hat for you, colonel." 
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" AJb, Bayoair said General Baimbaut^ sonowfidly, "it was i^ 
worth while to come from Egypt for this." 

Baynal made no reply to this. He drew out bis watch and m 
calmly, he had no time to lose: he must inspect the detacfamentell 
was to command. " Besides/' said he^ " I have some domestic anup 
ments to make. Hitherto on these occasions I was a bachelor; kit 
am married." Greneral Baimbaut could not help sighing. Bajynal m 
this aright and turned to him — " A droll marriage^ my old Mend; I 
tell you all aboat it if ever I haye the time. It b^gan with a pnidai 
general, and ends with — ^with a bequest, which I might as wciil vd 
now, and so have nothing to think of but duty afterwards. 'Where a 
I write?" 

*' Colonel Dnjardin will lend you his tent I am sure." 

»* Certainly." 

"And messieurs," said Baynal, "if I waste time you need not ^ 
can pick me my men from your brigades. Give me a strong^ 
old hands." 

The colonels withdrew on this, and Greneral ItaimbaiLt walked d 
and thoughtfally towards the battery. Dujardin and Bayoai ven) 
alone. 

This postpones our afiiair, sir." 
Yes, Eaynal," 

" Have you writing materials in your tent ?" 

"Yes; on the table." 

" You are quite sure the bastion is mined, comrade?^ 

This unexpected word and Baynal's gentle appeal, touched Doji' 
deeply. It was in a broken voice he replied that he was unfortai^ 
too sure of it. 

Baynal received this reply as a sentence of death, and ^ 
another word walked slowly into Dujardin's tent. | 

Dujardin's generosity was up in arms : he followed BaynsJ, and 
eagerly — " Baynal, for heaven's sake resign this command." 
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"Allow mo to write to my wife, colonel," was the cold reply, 

Camille winced at this affront, and drew back a moment; but hi? 
nobler part prevailed. He seized Baynal by the wrist ; " You shall not 
affront me, yon cannot af&ont me. You go to certain death I tell you- 
if you attack that bastion. 

" Don't be a fool, colonel," said Baynal ; " somebody must lead the 
men." 

'' Yob; but not you. Who has so good a right to lead thorn as I 
their colonel?" 

" And be killed in my place, eh ?" 

"I know the ground better than you," said Camille. "Besides, who 
cares for me ? I have no friends, no family. But you are married- - 
and so many will mourn if you — " 

Baynal interrupted him sternly. "You forget, sir, that Bose do 
Beaurepaire is my sister, when you tell me you havo no tie to life." He 
added, with wonderful dignity and sobnety, " Allow me to write to my 
wife, sir ; and, while I write, reflect that you can embitter an old 
comrade's last moments by persisting in your refusal to restore his 
sister the honour you have robbed her of." 

And leaving the other staggered and confused by this sudden blow, 
he retired into Dujardin's tent, and finding writing materials on a little 
table that was there, sat down to pen a line to Josephine. 

Camille knew to whom he was writing, and a jealous pang passed 
through him. 

What he wrote ran thus — 

'* A hasticn is to he cUtaeked at five, I command. Colonel Dujardin 
proposed we should draw lots, arjd I lost. The service is honourable, but 
the resuli maff, I fear, give tjou some pain. My dear wife, ii is our faie, 
I was not to have time to make you know, and perhaps love me, God Hess 
you." 

In writing these simple words, BaynaJ's hard &ce worko<l, and h' 
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moustache quivered^ and once he had to clear his eye with his hand to 
form the letters. He, the man of iron. 

He who stood there, leaning on his scabhaid and watching the writer, 
saw fhisy and it stirred all that was great and good in that grand 
thoogh passionate heart of his. 

"Poor Baynal!" thought he, ''yon were never like that before on 
going into action. He is loath to die. Ay, and it is a coward's trick to 
let him die. I shall have her: bat shaQ I have her esteem? What 
will the army say ? What will my conscience say? Oh ! I feel already 
it will gnaw my heart to death ; the ghost of that brave fellow — once 
my dear friend, my rival now, by no fsinlt of his— will rise between her 
and me, and reproach me with my bloody inheritance. The heart 
never deceives ; I feel it now whispering in my ear : * Skulking captain, 
white-livered soldier, that stand behind a parapet while a better man 
does yonr work ! yon assassinate the hnsband, bnt the rival conquers 
yon.' There, he puts his hand to his eyes. What shall I do ?" 

" Colonel,'' said a low voice, and at the same time a hand was laid on 
his shoulder. 

It was General Eaimbaut. The general looked pale and distressed. 

"Gome apart, colonel, for Heaven's sake! One word, while be is 
writing. Ah ! that was an unlucky idea of yours." 

" Of mine, general ?" 

" *Twas you proposed to cast lots." 

"Good God! so it was." 

" I thought of course it was to be managed so that Baynal shoold 
not be the one. Between ourselves, what honourable excuse can we 
make ?" 

** None, general.'' 

The whole division will be disgraced, and forgive me if I si^ a 
portion of the discredit will Ml on you." 

" Help me to avert that shame then," cried Camille, eagerly. 

" Ahl that I wHl : but how?" 
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' Take your pencil and write—' I authorize Colonel Dujardin to save 
le honour of the colonels of the second division.' " 

The general hesitated. He had never seen an order so worded. Bat 
I; last he took out his pencil and wrote the required order, after his 

t 

mi feshion — i.e., in milk and water — 

*' On account of the singular ability and courage with which Colonel 

tijardin has conducted the operations against the Bastion St, Andre, a 

vcretionary power is given him at the moment of assault to carry into 

^ect such measures, as, without interfering with the commander-in'chief's 

der, may sustain his own credit, and that of the other colonels of {he 

yynd division, 

" Eaimbaut, General of DivisioiL" 

OamiUe put the paper into his bo^m. 

"Now, general, you may leave all to me. I swear to you Baynal 
aU not die— shall not lead this assault." 

''Your hand, colonel. You are an honour to the French armies. 
»w will you do it?" 

' Leave it to me, general, it shall be vione." 

' I feel it will, my noble fellow ; but, alas ! I fear not without risking 
ne valuable life or other, most likely your own. Tell me !" 
' Gteneral, I decline." 
' You refuse me, sir T 

' Yes ; this order gives me a discretionary power. I will hand back 
order at your command; but modify it I will not. Gome, sir, you 
Bran generals have been unjust to me, and listened to me too little 
through this siege, but at last you have honoured me. This order is 
greatest honour that was ever done me since I wore a swoird." 
My poor colonel !" 

Let me wear it intact, and carry it to my grave.*' 
Say no more ! One word — ^Is there anything on earth I can do for 
, my brave soldier?" 
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" Yes, general. Be so kind as to retire to your quarters ; there vq 
reasons why you ought not to he near this post in half an hour." 
I go. Is there nothing else f 

Well, general, ask the good priest Ambrose to pray for all those 
who shall die doing their duty to their country this afternoon," 

They parted. General Baimhaut looked back more than once at the 
firm intrepid figure that stood there unflinching, on the edge of the 
grave. But he never took his eye off Eaynal. The next minute the sad 
letter was finished, and Baynal walked out of the tent, and confronted 
the man ho had challenged to single combat 

I have mentioned elsewhere that Ck)lonel Dujardin had eyes strangely 
compounded of battle and love, of the doye and the hawk. And these, 
softened by a noble act he meditated, now rested on Baynal with a 
strange expression of warmth and goodness. This strange gaze struck 
Baynal, so fetr at least as this ; he saw it was no hostile eye. He was 
glad of that, for his own heart was calmed and softened by the solemn 
prospect before him. 

" We, too, have a little account to settle before I order out the men," 
said he calmly, " and I can't give you a long credit I am pressed for 
tmie." 

" Our quarrel is at an end. When duty sounds the recall, a soldier*i 
heart leaves private feuds. See ! I come to you without anger and 
ill-will. Just now my voice was loud, my manner, I dare say, offensive, 
and menacing even, and that always tempts a brave fellow like you to 
resist. But now, you see, I am harmless as a woman. We are alon€^ 
Humbug to the winds! I know that you are the only man in tiiii 
army fit to command a division, I know that when you say the assault 
of that bastion is death, death it is. To the point, then ; now that my 
manner is no longer irritating, now that I am going to die, Gamille 
Dnjardin, my old comrade, have you the heart to refuse me? am 
1 to die unhappy?" 

" No ; no : I will do whatever y?u like," 
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" You ivill marry that poor girl, then ?" 

" Yes." 

"Aha! did not I always say he was a good follow? Clench the nal' 
give me your honour." 

*' I give yon my hononr to marry her, if I live." 

" Yon take a load off me ; may Heaven reward yon. m one honr 
ihoeo poor women, whose support I had promised to be, will lose their 
protector; but I give them another in you. We shall not leave that 
family in tears, Bose in shame, and your child without a name." 

Dujardin stared at the speaker. What new and devilish deception 
was this? 

" My child !" he faltered. " What child r 

"Ah," said Eaynal, "what a fool I was. That is the first thing 
I ought to have told you. Poor little fellow i I surprised him in his 
cradle; his mother and Josephine were rocking him, and singing 
over him. Oh! it was a scene, I can tell you. My poor wife had 
been ill for some time, and was so weakened by it, that I frightened 
her into a fit, stealing a march on her that way. She fainted away. 
Perhaps it is as well she did ; for I — I did not know what to think : it 
looked ugly: but while she lay at our feet insensible, I forced the 
truth from Bose ; she owned the boy was hers." 

While Eaynal told him this strange story, Gamille turned hot and 
cold. First came a thriQ of glowing joy ; he had some clue to all this , 
he was a father; that child was Josephine's and his; the next 
moment he froze within. So Josephine liad not only gulled her 
husband, but him too; she had refosed him the sad consolation ot 
knowing he had a child. Cruelty, calculation, and baseness unex- 
ampled! Here was a creature who could sacrifice anything and any* 
body to her comfort, to the peace and sordid smoothness of her 
domestic life. She stood between two men — a thine:. Between two 
aruths — ^a double lie. 

His heart, in ono moment, turned against her like a stone. A rouAscti 

T 
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bullet through the body does not turn life to doath quicker than 
Raynal turned his rival's love to despair and scorn : that love which 
neither wounds, absence, prison, nor even her want ot constancy liad 
prevailed to shake. 

"Out of my bosom I" he cried— "out of it, in this world and the 
next!' 

Ke forgot, in his lofty rage, who stood beside him. 

" Wnat?— what?" cried Eaynal. 

"No matter," said Camille; "only I esteem you, Eaynal. You are 
trutii, Tuu are a man, and deserve a better lot/* 

" Don't say that," replied Raynal, quite misunderstanding him. " It 
is a soldier's end : I never desired nor hoped a better : only, of course, 
I feel sad. You are a happy fellow, to have a child and to live to see 
it, and her you love." 

"Oh, yes! I am very happy," ropHed the poor fellow, his b*p 
qxdvering. 

" Watch over all those poor women, comrade, and sometimes spohk 
to them of me. It is foolish, but we like to be remembered." 

"Yes! but do not let us speak of that. Eaynal, you and I were 
lieutenants together: do you remember saving my life in the 
Amo r 

" Yes," 

" Then promise me, if you should live, to remember not our quarrel 
of to-day, nor anything; but only those early days, and this afters 
\)on" 

" I do." 

" Your hand, comrade.** 

" There, comrade, there." 

They wrung one another's hands, and turned away and hid their 
nces trom each other, for their eyes were moist. 

" This won't do, comrade : I must go. I shall attack from yotur 
iK«2uou. So 1 Riiail go down the line, and bring the r^vi up. Mean* 
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, time, pick mo your detachment. Give me a good spice of vetcranR 
f I shall -get one word with you before we go out. God bless you I" 

** God bless you, Eaynal !*' 

The moment Eaynal was gone, Camille beckoned a lieutenant to him, 
: and ordered half the brigade to form in a strong column on both sides 
Death's Alley. 

His eye fell upon private Dard, as luck would have it. "Come 
here," said he. Dard came and saluted. 

" Have you anybody at Beaurepaire that would be sorry if you were 
killed?" 

" Yes, colonel ! Jacintha, that used to make your broth, colonel." 

"Take this liae to Colonel Eaynal. You will find him with the 
12th brigade." 

He wrote a few lines in pencil, folded them, and Dard went off with 
them, little dreaming that the colonel of his brigade was taking the 
broublo to save his life, because he came from Beaurepaire. Colonel 
ptgardin then went into his tent, and closed the aperture, and took the 
xood book the priest had given liim, and prayed humbly, and forgave 
til the world. 

Then he sat down, his head in his hands, and thought of his child, 
md how hard it was he must die and never see him. Then he lighted 
y candle, and sealed up his orders of valour, and wrote a line begging 
liat they might be sent to his sister. He also sealed up his purse, and 
3f% a memorandum that the contents should be given to disabled 
c^ldiers of his brigade upon their being invalided. 

CThen he took out Josephine's letter. " Poor coward," he said, " let 
jo iiot be unkind. See, I bum your letter, lest it should be found, and 
i^tvib the peace you prize so highly. I, too, shall soon be at peace." 
[o lighted tne letter, and dropped it on the ground : it burned slowly 
^stj* He eyed it, despairingly. "Ay," said he, "you perish, last 
^^ord of an unhappy love : and even so pass away my life ; my hopes of 
cyT7 ; ^^^ ^y dreams of love ; it all ends to-day : at nine and twenty." 
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He put his white handkerchief to his eyes. Josephine had girer 
it him. He cried a little. 

When he had done crying, he pnt his white handkerchief in liis 
hosom, and the whole man was transformed beyond langnage to 
express. Powder does not change more when it catches fire. He loee 
that moment and went like a Hash of lightning ont of the tent The 
next, he came down between the lines of the strong colnnm that stood 
iwaiting orders in Death's Alley. 

" Attention/' cried the sergeants, " the colonel !" 

There was a dead silence, for the bare sight of that erect and inspirBd 
figure made the men's bosoms thrill with the certainty of great deeds 
to come: the light of battle was in his eye. No longer tlie mood; 
colonel, but a thunderbolt of war, red hot, and waiting to be launched. 

" Officers, sergeants, soldiers, a word with you I" 

La Croix. — *' Attention !" 

" Do you know what passed here five minutes ago ?* 

" The attack of the bastion was settled !" cried a captain. 

"It was ; and who was to lead the assaidt? do yon know thatf 

" No." 

"A colonel feom Egtft." 

At that there was a groan from the men. 

" With detachments fix>m the other brigades." 

" Ah !" an angry roar. 

Colonel Dujardin walked quickly down between the two liass 
looking with his fiery eye into the men's eyes on his right. Then be 
came back on the other side, and as he went he hghted those men's 
eyes with his own. It was a torch passing along a line of ready gi^ 
lights. 

" The work to us !" he cried in a voice like a clarion (it fixed tl* 
hearts as his eye had fired the eyes) — ^'The triumph to stranges. 
Our fatigues and our losses have not gained the brigade the honour i 
going out at those fellows that hav<^ killed so many of our cororadfis " 
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A ficrco groan bioke from the men. 

" What ! shall the colours of another brigade and not ours fly from 
that bastion this afternoon?" 

" No ! No !" in a roar like thnndor. 

''Ah! you are of my mind. Attention! the attack is fixed for fivo 
O'clock. Suppose you and I were to carry the bastion ten minutes 
before the colonel from Egypt can bring his men upon the ground." 

At this there was a fierce burst of joy and lau5hter ; the strange 
laughter of yeterans aad bom inyincibles. Then a yeU of esulting 
assent, accompanied by the thunder of impatient drums, and the 
rattle of fixing bayonets. 

The colonel told off a party to the battery. 

"Level the guns at the top tier. Fire at my signal, and keep firing 
over our heads, till you see our colours on the place." 

He then darted to the head of the column, which instantly formed 
behind him in the centre of Death's Alley. 

** The colours ! No hand but mine shall hold them to-day." 

They were instantly brought him : his left hand shook them free in 
the afternoon sun. 

A deep murmur of joy rolled out from the old hands at the now 
unwonted sight. Out flashed the colonel's sword like steel ligbtnine. 
He pointed it to the battery. 

Bang! bang! bang! bang! went his camion, and the smoke rolled 
over the trenches. At the same moment up went the colours waving, 
iind the coloneFs clarion voice pealed high above all — 

" Twenty-fourth brigade— FoBWABD ! ! I" 

They went so swiftly out of the trenches that they were not seci} 
through their own smoke until they had run some sixty yards. As 
soon as they were seen, coming on like devils through their own smoke, 
two thousand muskets were levelled at them from the Prussian line. 
It was not a rattle of small arms—it was a crash, and the men fell fast : 
but in a moment they were seen to spread out like a flEui^ and to cfifor 
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less u^ork, and when the fan closed again, it haJf-^noircJed tho bastion 
It was a French attack : part swarmed at it in front like bees, put 
swept round the glacis and flanked it. They were seen to M in 
numbers, shot down from the embrasures. But the living took tlia 
place of tho dead: and the fight ranged ev^^nly there. Where in 
the colours? Towards the rear there. The colonel and a hnndied 
men are fighting hand-to-hand with the Prussians^ who have chaiptl 
out at the back doors of the bastion. Success there^ and the bastics 
must &11 — ^both sides know this. 

The colours disappeared. There was a groan from tho Eroich lines. 
The colours re-appeared, and close under the bastion. 

And now in front the attack was so hot, that often the PmssiaB 
gunners were seen to jump down, driven from their posts ; and the next 
moment a fierce hurrah from the rear told that the French had im 
some great advantage there. The fire slackening told a similar tak, 
and presently down came thd Prussian flag-staff. That might be u 
accident. A few moments of thirsting expectation, and up went & 
colours of the 24th Brigade upon the Bastion St. Andre. 

The French army raised a shout that rent the sky, and their canna 
began to play on the Prussian lines and between the bastion and &e 
nearest fort, to prevent a recapture. 

Sudden there shot from the bastion a cubic acre of fire : it canisd m 
a heavy mountain of red and black smoke, that looked solid as maiUe. 
There was a heavy, sullen, tremendous explosion that snuffed out fi» 
sound of the cannon, and paralyzed the French and Prussian gunnels' 
hands, and checked the very beating of their hearts. Thirty thousand 
pounds of gunpowder were in that awful explosion. War itself held ite 
breath, and both armies, like peaceable spectators, gazed wonder- 
struck, terror-struck. Great Hell seemed to burst through the earths 
crust, and to be rushing at Heaven. Huge stones, cannons, corpaaB, 
and limbs of soldiers, were seen driven or faHing through the smoksL 
Some of these last came quite clear of the ruins, ay, into the FiewA 
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and Prassian lines, that even tho veterans put their hands to theii 
eyes. Baynal felt something patter on him from the sky — it was blood 
— a comrade's perhaps. 

The smoke cleared. Where, a moment before, the great bastion 
stood and fought, was a monstrous pile of blackened bloody stones and 
timbers, with dismounted cannon sticking up here and there. 

And, rent and crushed to atoms beneath the smoking mass, lay the 
relics of the gallant brigade, and their victorious colours. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

A FEW woimdcd soldiers of the brigade lay still till dusk. Then they 
crept back to the trenches. These had all been struck down or di^ 
Babied short of the bastion. Of those that had taken the place no one 
came home. 

Baynal, after the first stupefaction, pressed hard and even angrily for 
[in immediate assault on the whole Prussian line. Not they. It was on 
paper that the assault should be at daybreak to-morrow. Such leaders 
GU3 they were cannot improvise. 

Rage and grief in his heart, Raynal waited chafing in the trenches till 
gve minutes past midnight. He then became commander of th6 
brigade, gave his orders, and took thirty men out to creep up to the 
vnreck of the bastion, and find the late colonel's body. 

Going for so pious a purpose, he was rewarded by an important 
liscovery. The whole Prussian lines had been abandoned since sunset, 
md, mounting cautiously on the ramparts, Raynal saw the town too 
WQS evacuated, and lights and other indications on a rising ground 
johind it convinced him that the Prussians were in full retreat. 
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probably to effect that jtmctioii with other forces which the assault he 
had recommended would have rendered impossible. 

They now lighted lanterns, and searched all oyer and round the 
bastion for the poor colonel In the rear of the bastion they found 
many French soldiers, most of whom had died by the bayonet. The 
Prussian dead had aU been carried off. 

Here they found the talkative Sergeant La Croix. The poor fellow 
was silent enough now. A terrible sabre cut on the skxdl. The 
colonel was not there. Baynal groaned, and led the way on to the 
bastion. The ruins still smoked. Seven or eight bodies were dis- 
covered by an arm or a foot protruding through the masses of masonry. 
Of these some were Prussians; a proof that some devoted hand had 
Gred the train, and destroyed both friend and foe. 

They found the tube of Long Tom sticking up, just as he had shown 
tver the battlements that glorious day, with this exception^ that a great 
piece was knocked off his lip, and the slice ended in a long broad crack. 

The soldiers looked at this. " That is our bullet's work," said tiiey. 
Then one old veteran touched his cap, and told Baynal gravely, he 
knew where their belov^ colonel was. ''Big here, to the bottom,* 
said he. " He lies beneath his vxyrk," 

Improbable and superstitious as this was, the hearts of the soldiers 
assented to it. 

Presently there was a joyful cry outside the bastion. A rush was 
made thither. But it proved to be only Dard, who had discovered that 
Sergeant La Croix's heart still beat They took him up carefully, and 
carried him gently into camp. To Dard's delight the surgeon pro i 
nounced him curable. For all that, he was three days insensible, and 
after that unfit for duty. So they sent him home invalided, with 
a hundred francs out of the poor colonel's purse. 

Eaynal reported the evacuation of the place, and that Colonel 
Dtjardin was buried under the bastion, and soon aftef rode out cif the 
'wnn. 
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The words Camille had scratched with a pencil, and sent hinri from 
the edge of the grave, were few, but striking. 

" A dead man takes you once more by the hand. My last thought, 
^hank God, is France. For her sake and mine, Eaynal, go fob 
Genesal Bonapabte fell him, from a dying soldier, the Ehine is a 
river to these genenn'r, but to him a field of glory. He will lay out our 
lives, not waste them." 

There was nothing to hinder Eaynal from carrying out this sacred 
request : for the 24th Brigade had ceased to exist : already thinned by 
hard service, it was reduced to a file or two by the fatal Bastion. It 
was incorporated with the 12th ; and Baynal rode heavy at heart to 
Pads, with a black scarf across his breast 



CHAPTEE XXm. 



ToT7 see now into what a feital entanglement two high-minded young 
ladies were led, step by step, through yielding to the natural foible of 
their sex, the desire to hide everything painful from those they love, 
oven at the expense of truth. 

A nice mess they made of it with their amiable dishonesty. And 
pray take notice that after the first White Lie or two, circumstances 
overpowered them, and drove them on against their will. It was no 
small x)art of aU their misery that they longed to get back to truth and 
could not. 

We shall see presently how fax they succeeded in that pious object, 
for the sake of which they first entered on concealments. But first a 
word is due about one of the victims of their amiable, self-sacrificing, 
lubricity. Edouard Eiviere fell in one night, from happmess and confi- 
dence, such as till that night he had never enjoyed, to deep and hope- 
less misery. 
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Ilo lost that which, to every heart capable of reaUy loving, is the 
Neatest earthly blessing, the woman he adored. But worse than tint, 
ho lost those prime treasures of the masculine soul, belief in hmoa 
goodness, and in female purity. To him no more could there k ii 
nature a candid eye, a yirtuous ready-mantling cheek: forMtyac^ 
ti*cachery had put on these signs of virtue and nobility. Hencefarili, 
let him live a hundred years, whom could he trust or beheve in? 

Here was a creature whose virtues seemed to make firailty imposiliie 
treachery, doubly impossible: a creature whose very &ult8— forfente 
she had— had seemed as opposite to treachery as her very virtues feit 
Yet she was all frailty and falsehood. 

He passed in that one night of anguish &om youth to age. He ^ 
about his business like a leaden thing. His food turned tasteless. Hs 
life seemed ended. Nothing appeared what it had been. TbeTE? 
landscape seemed cut in stone, and he a stone in the middle of 'A^ 
his heart a stone in him. At times across that heayy heart cm 
gushes of furious rage and bitter mortification ; his heart was bK^ 
and his faith was gone, for his vanity had been stabbed as fieroelj* 
his love. " Georges DandinT he would cry, "Curse her! emseto' 
But love and misery overpowered these heats, and froze him to 8fa» 
again. 

The poor boy pined and pined. His clothes hung loose about hJB' 
Ijis face was so drawn with suffering, you would not have known is* 
He hated company. The things he was expected to talk about l-ii 
with his crushed heart. He could not. He woxdd.not. He shuiu*' 
all the world ; ho went alone like a wounded deer. The good docto 
on his return from Paris, called on him to see if he was ill: since i 
had not come for days to the chateau. He saw the doctor comiBgi** 
bode the servant say he was not in the village. 

Ho drew down the blind, that he might never see the chateau t^ 
He drew it up again : he could not exist without seeing it " Sl«*| 
»ift miserable, too," he cried, gnashing his teeth. " She will see vbe*^ 
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sho Uas chosen well.*' At other times all his courage, and his hatred, 
and his wounded vanity, were drowned in his love and its despair, and 
then he bowed his head, and sobbed and cried as if his heart would 
burst. One morning he was so sobbing with his head on the table, 
when his landlady tapped at his door. He started up, and turned his 
head away from the door. 

" A young woman from Beaurepaire, monsieur." 

" From Beaurepaire ?" his heart gave a furious leap. " Show 
bcrin." 

He wiped his eyes and seated'himself at a table, and, all in a flutter, 
pretended to be the State's. 

It was not Jacintha as he expected, but the other servant. She made 
a low reverence, cast a look of admiration on him, and gave him a 
letter. His eye darted on it : his hand trembled as he took it. He 
turned away again to open it. He forced himself to say, in a tolerably 
calm voice, " I wiU send an answer." 

The letter was apparently from the Baroness de Beaurepaire ; a mere 
line inviting him to pay her a visit It was written in a tremulous 
hand. Edouard examined the writing, and saw directly it was written 
by Rose. 

Being now naturally enough full of suspicion, he set this down as 
an attempt to disguise her hand. '' So," said he, to himself, '' this is the 
game. The old woman is to be drawn into it, too. She is to help to 
make Georges Dandin of me. I will go. I will baffle them all. I will 
expose this nest of depravity, all ceremony on the surface, and volup- 
tuousness and treachery below. Oh God! who could believe that 
creature never loved me I They shall none of them see my weakness. 
Their benefactor shall be still their superior. They shall see me cold 
VA ice, and bitter as gall." 

But to follow him fiajther just now, would be to run too far in 
advance of the main story. I must, therefore, return to Beaurepaire, 
and show, amongst other things, how this very letter came to be written 
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When Josephine and Rose awoke from that startled Blumber ti 
followed the exhanstion of that troubled night. Rose was the ms 
wretched of the twa She had not only difihonoitred herself, but Mb, 
the man she loved. 

Josephine, on the other hand, was exhausted, but calin. The ieuh 
escape she had had softened down by contrast her more distant temn 

She began to shut her eyes again and let herself drift. Abore ^ 
the doctor's promise comforted her; that she should go to Paris li 
him, and have her boy. 

This deceitful calm of the heart lasted three days. 

Carefully encouraged by Rose, it was destroyed by Jadntha. 

Jacintha, conscious that she had betrayed her trust, was alnatf 
heartbroken. She was ashamed to appear before her young miskEEfti 
and coward-like, wanted to avoid knowing even how much harm ^ 
had done. 

She pretended tooth-ache, bound up her face, and never stirred &■ 
the kitchen. But she was not to escape : the other servant came ^ 
with a message. " Madame Raynal wanted to see her directly." 

She came quaking, and found Josephine all alone. 

Josephine rose to meet her, and casting a furtive glance lousd ^ 
room first, threw her arms round Jacintha's neck, and embiaoed ki 
with many tears. 

"Was ever fidelity like yours? how cotdd you do it, Jadntha? 1*^ 
how can I ever repay it ? But no ; it is too base of mo to accept sadii 
sacrifice from any woman." 

Jacintha was so confounded she did not know what to say. Boti 
was a mystification that could not endure long between two wona 
who were both deceived by a third. Between them they soon ^ 
covered that it must have been Rose who had sacrificed herself 
And Edouard has never been here since,'* said Josephine. 
And never will, madam." 

" Yes, he shalll there must be some limit even to my ffeeWenff8>d 
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my sister's deyotioii. Yon ahall take a line to him from me. I will 
write it this moment/' 

The letter was written. But it was never sent. Eose foond Jose* 
phine and Jacintha together ; saw a letter was being written, asked to 
see it; on Josephine's hesitating, snatched it out of her hand, read it, 
tore it i» pieces, and told Jacintha to leave the room. She hated the 
aight of poor Jacintha, who had slept at the very moment when aL 
depended on her watchfulness. 

So you were going to send to him, unknown to me." 

Forgive me. Rose." Rose burst out crying. 

Oh, Josephine ! is it come to this ? Would you deceive me ?" 

" You have deceived me ! Yes ! it has come to that. I know all. 
I wiU not consent to destroy all I love." 

She then begged hard for leave to send the letter. 

Rose gave an impetuous refusaL " What could you say to him ? 
foolish thing, don't you know him, and his vanity? When you had 
expased yourself to him, and showed him I had insulted him for you, 
do you think he would forgive me? No! this is to make light of my 
love — to make mo waste the sacrifice I have made. I feel that sacrifice 
as much as you do, more perhaps, and I woxdd rather die in a convent 
than waste that night of shame and agony. Come, promise me, no 
more attempts of that kind, or we are sisters no more, friends no more, 
one heart and one blood no more." 

The weaker nature, weakened still more by ill-health and grief, was 
terrified into submission, or rather temporized. " Kiss me then," said 
Josephine, " and love me to the end. Ah, if I was only in my grave !" 

Rose kissed her with many sighs, but Josephine smiled. Rose eyed 
her with suspicion. That deep smile; what did it mean? She had 
formed some resolution. ''She is going to deceive me somehow. ** 
thought RoBo. 

From that day she watched Josephine like a spy. Confidence w 00 
gone between them. Suspicion took its place. 
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Hose was right in her misgivings. The moment Josephine saw tlal 
Edonaid's happiness and Hose's were to be sacrificed for herwhts 
nothing could make happy, the poor thing said to herself— "I can btl' 

And that was the happy thought that made her smile. 

The doctor gave her laudanum : he found she ccold not sleep: aii^ 
he thought it all important that she should sleep. 

Josephine, instead of taking these small doses, saved them aDn^ 
secreted them in a phial, and so, from the sleep of a doz^n vi^ 
collected the sleep of death : and now she was tranquil. This ywi? 
creature that could not bear to give pain to any one else, prepared 1h 
own death with a calm resolution the heroes of our sex have not ofla 
equalled. It was so little a thing to her to strike Josephine. Deai 
would save her honour, would spare her the frightful altem»tiw3/ 
deceiving her husband, or of telling him she was another's. "PfJ^ 
Eaynal," said she to herself, " it is so cruel to tie him to a woman liu 
can never be to him what he deserves. Eose would then ppow te 
innocence to Edouard. A few tears for a weak, loTing soul, aodtbcf 
would all be happy and forget her." 

One day the baroness finding herself alone with Eoso and ^' 
Aubertin, asked the latter what he thought of Josephine's state. 

" Oh, she was better : had slept last night without her bsmI 
narcotic." 

The baroness laid down her knitting and said, with much mojss^ 
" And I tell you, you wiU never cure her body till you can curel'^ 
mind. My poor child has some secret sorrow." 

" Sorrow I" said Aubertin, stoutly concealing the uncasincsB tfeca 
words created, " what sorrow?" 

" Oh, she has some deep sorrow. And so have you, Rose." 

" Me, mamma ! what do you mean ?" 

The baroness's paJe cheek flushed a little. " I mean," said she, "^ 
my patience is worn out at last; I cannot live surrounded by scci^ 
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Haynal's gloomy looks when he left us, after staying but one hour; 
Josephine ill from that day, and bursting into tears at every word ; 
yourself palo, and changed, hiding an unaccountable sadness imdcr 

forced smiles . Now, don't interrupt me. Edouard, who was 

ibnost like a son, gone off, without a word, and never comes near us 
low.*' 

" Eeally you are ingenious in tormenting yourself. Josephine is ill 1 
Well, is it so very strange? Have you never been ill? Kose is pale! 
you are pale, my dear ; but she has nursed her sister for a month ; is it 
a wonder she has lost colour ? Edouard is gone a journey, to inherit 
bis imcle's property : a million francs. But don*t you go and fall ill, 
tike Josephine ; turn pale, like Eose ; and make journeys in the region 
of fancy, after Edouard Riviere, who is tramping along on the vulgar 
lughroad." 

This tirade came from Aubertin, and very clever he thought himself. 
But he had to do with a shrewd old lady, whose suspicions had long 
smouldered ; and now burst out. She said qaiietly, " Oh, then Edouard 
is not in this part of the world. That alters the case : where is he T 

" In Normandy, probably," said Eose, blushing. 

The baroness looked inquiringly towards Aubertin. He put on an 
innocent fi9.ce and said nothing. 

" Very good," said the baroness. " It's plain I am to learn nothing 
from you two. But I know somubody who will be more connnunicative. 
Yes : this uncomfortable smiling ; and unreasonable crying ; and inter* 
minable whispering; these appearances of the absent, and disap- 
pearances of the present; I shall know this very day what they all 



mean," 



a 



Really, I do not understand you." 

" Oh, never mind ; I am an old woman, and I am in my dotage. 
For all that, perhaps you will allow me two words alone with my 
daughter." 

" r retire, madam," and he disappeared with a bow to her, and an 
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armans look at Rose. She did not need this; she clenched her tcctL, 
and braced herself np to stand a severe interrogatory. 

Mother and daughter looked at one another^ as if to measnre forces, 
and then, instead of questioning her as she had intended, the baroness 
sank back in her chair and wept aloud. Rose was all unprex)arcd foi 
this. She almost screamed in a ydce of agony, '' Oh, mamma ! mamma ! 
Oh God ! kill me where I stand for making my mother weep V* 

" My girl," said the baroness in a broken voice, and with the most 
touching dignity, " may you never know what a mother feels, who finds 
herself shut out from her daughters' hearts. Sometimes I think it is 
my fault-; I was bom in a severer age. A mother now-ardays seems to 
be a sort of elder sister. In my day she was something more. Yet 
I loved my mother as well, or better than I did my sisters. But it 
is not so with those I have borne in my bosom, and nursed upon my 
knee." 

At this Rose flung herself, sobbing and screaming, at her mother's 
knees. The baroness was alarmed. ''Come, dearest, don't cry like 
that It is not too late to take your poor old mother into your con- 
fidence. What is this mystery? and why this sorrow? How comes it 
I intercept at every instant glances that were not intended for me? 
Why is the very air loaded with signals and secresy? (Rose replied 
only by sobs.) Is some deceit going on ? (Rose sobbed.) Am I to 
Aave no reply but these sullen sobs ? will you really tell me nothing ?" 

" Tve nothing to tell,'* sobbed Rose. 

" Well, then, wiU you do something for me T 

Such a proposal was not only a relief, but a delight, to the deceiving 
but loving daughter. She started up crying, " Oh, yes, mamma ; any- 
thing, everything. Oh thank you!" In the ardour of her gratitude, she 
wanted to kiss her mother; but the baroness declined the embrace 
politely, and said, coldly and bitterly, " I shall not ask much; I should 
not venture now to draw largely on your affection ; if s on^'^ *o write a 
few line« for me." 



i 
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RoHc got paper and ink with great alacrity, and sat do\ni all bcanaingi 
pru3 in hand. 

The baroness dictated the letter slowly, with an eye gimleiing hd 
daughter all the time. 

/' Dear — Monsieur— Riviere.** 

The pen fell from Hose's hand, and she tamed red and then pale. 

"What! write to hunr 

" Not in your own name ; in mine. But perhaps you prefer to giy^ 
rue the trouble." 

" Cruel ! cruel !" sighed Eose, and wrote the words as requested. 

The baroness dictated again — 

" OUige me hy coming here at your very earliest convenience" 

" But, mamma, if he is in Normandy," remonstrated Eose, fighting 
every inch of the ground. 

"Never you mind where he is," said the baroness. "Write as 1 
request." 

" Yes, mamma," said Bose with sudden alacrity ! for she had recovered 
her ready wit, and was prepared to write anything, being now felly 
resolved the letter should never go. 

" Now sign my name." Hose complied. " There ; now fold it, and 
address it to his lodgings." Eose did so ; and, rising with a cheerful 
air, said she would send Jacintha with it directly. 

She was half across the room when her mother called her quietly back 

" No, mademoiselle," said she sternly. " You will give me the letter. 
i can trust neither the friend of twenty years, nor the servant thai 
stayed by me in adversity, nor the daughter I suffered for, and nursed. 
And why don't I trust you ? Because you have told me a lie,** 

At this word, which in its coarsest form she had never heard from 
those high-bom hps till then, Eose cowered like a hare. 

" Ay, a lie" said the baroness. " I saw Edouard Eiviere in the park 

but yesterday. I saw him. My old eyes are feeble, but they aie not 

ricccitful. I saw him. Send my breakfinst to my own room, icomoof 

z 
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VI aocient race : I could not sit with liars ; I should forget coortesj: 
yoa wotdd see in my face how thoronghly I scorn yon all* And fib 
vront haughtily out with the letter in her hand. 

Rose, for the first time^ was prostrated. Vain had been aE this deoeS 
her mother was not happy; was not blinded. lEldonard might oon 
and tell her his story. Then no power conld keep Josephine aksi 
The plot was thickening ; the &tal net was drawing closer and doser. 

She sank with a groan into a chair, and body and spirit atb 
succumbed. But that was only for a little while. To this prostniii 
succeeded a feverish excitement. She could not, would not, look 
Edouard in the face. She would implore Josephine to be silent; nd 
she herself would fly from the chateau. But if Josepbine would not lie 
silent ? Why then she would go herself to Edouard, and throw hsBsi 
upon his honour, and tell him the truth. With this, she ran wildly ij 
the stairs, and burst into Josephine's room so suddenly, that she cai#t 
her, pale as death, on her knees, with a letter in one band and a phiil 
of laudanum in the other. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Josephine conveyed the phial into her bosom with wonderful rapiclSf 
and dexterity, and rose to her feet. But Rose just saw her coDcail 
something, and resolved to find out quietly what it was. So she saiii 
nothing about it, but asked Josephine what on earth she was doing. 

" I was praying." 

" And what js that letter r 

" A letter I have just received from Colonel Raynal." 

Rose took the letter and read it Raynal had written from Paris 
lie was coming to Beaurepaire to stay a month, and was to arrive iM 
very day. 

Tnen Kose ibrgot all j».bout herself, and even what she had come W 
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Sho clung abont lier sister's nock, and implored her, for her sake, to 
try and love Eaynal. 

Josephine shuddered, and clung weeping to her sister in turn. For 
in Rose's arms she realized more powerfully what that sister would 
suffer if she were to die. Now, while they clung together. Rose felt 
something hard, and contrived just to feel it with her cheek. It was 
tlie phial. 

, A chill suspicion crossed the poor girl. The attitude in which she 
had found Josephine; the letter; the look of despair, and now this, 
little bottle, which she had hidden. Why hide it f She resolved not to 
lot Josephine out of her sight ; at aU events, until she had seen this 
little bottle, and got it away from her. 

She helped her to dress, and breakfasted with her in the tapestried 
room, and dissembled, and put on gaiety, and made light of everything 
but Josephine's health. 

Her efforts were not quite in vain. Josephine became more com- 
posed; and Rose even drew from her a half promise that she would 
give Raynal and Time a fair trial. 

And now Rose was relieved of her immediate apprehensions for Jose- 
phine, but the danger of another kind, from Edoitard, remained. So she 
ran into her bedroom for her bonnet and shawl, determined to take the 
strong measure of visiting Edouard at once, or intercepting him. While 
she was making her httle toilet, she heard her mother's voice in the room. 
This was unlucky : she must pass through that room to go out. She * 
sat down and fretted at this delay. And then, as the baroness ap- 
peared to be very animated. Rose went to the key-hole, and listened. 
Their mother was telling Josephine how she had questioned Rose, and 
how Rose had told her an untruth, and how she had made that young 
lady write to Edouard, etc. ; in short, the very thing Rose wanted to 
conceal from Josephine. 

Rose lost all patience, and determined to fly through the room and 
out before anybody could stop her. She heard Jacintha come in with 
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Mime message, and thought that would be a good opportunity to slip 
out unmolested. So she opened the door softly. Jacintha it seemt^i 
had been Yolunteering some remark that was not well received : for the 
baroness was sayings sharply, " Your opinion is not asked. Go down 
directly, and bring him up here, to this room." Jacintha cast a look of 
dismay at Bose, and vanished. 

Bose gathered from that look, as much as from the words, who the 
visitor was. She made a dart after Jacintha. But the room was a 
long one, and the baroness intercepted her : "No," said she, gravely, 
*' I cannot spare you." 

Bose stood pale, and pantiug, but almost defiant. " Mamma," said 
she, " if it is Monsieur Biviere, I must ask your leave to retire. And 
you have neither love nor pity, nor respect for me, if you retain me." 

"Mademoiselle I" was the stem reply, "1 forbid you to move. Be 
good enough to sit there;" with which the baroness pointed im- 
periously to a sofiA at the other side of the room. "Josephine, go to 
your room." Josephine retired, casting more than one anxious glance 
over her shoulder. 

Bose looked this way and that in despair and terror ; but ended by 
sinking, more dead than alive, into the seat indicated; and even as 
she drooped, pale and trembling on that sofa, Edouard Biviere, worn 
and agitated, entered the room, and bowed low to them all, without a 
word. 

The baroness looked at him, and then at her daughter, as much as to 
say, now I have got you; deceive me now if you can. "Bose, my 
4ear," said this terrible old woman, afEiBcting honeyed accents, " don't 
you see Monsieur Biviere 2" 

The poor girl at this challenge rose with difficulty, and curtseyed 
humbly to Edouard. 

lie bowed to her, and stealing a rapid glance saw her pallor and 
distress; and that .sJio^Td him she was not so hardened as be had 
thought. 



it 



it 
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** Yon have not come to see us lately," said the baroness, qnietly, 
*' yot you have been in the neighbourhood." 

These words puzzled Edouard. Was the old lady all in the dark, 
then? As a public man he had already learned to be on his guard ; so 
he stammered out, "that he had been much occupied with ]rublic 
duties." 

Madame de Beaurepaire despised this threadbare excuse too much to 
notice it at all. She went on as if he had said nothing. " Intimate as 
you were with us, you must have some reason for deserting us so 
suddenly." 

" I have, ' said Edouard, gravely. 

"What is it r 
Excuse me," said Edouard, sullenly. 

No, monsieur, I cannot. This neglect, succeeding to a somewhat 
ardent pursuit of my daughter, is almost an affront. You shall, of 
course, withdraw yourself altogether, if you choose. But not without 
an explanation. This much is due to me ; and, if you are a gentleman, 
you will not withhold it from me." 

" If he is a gentleman !" cried Eose ; " oh, mamma, do not you af&ont 
a gentleman, who never, never gave you nor me any ground of offence. 
"Why affixmt the friends and bene&rctors we have lost by our own 
fault r 

" Oh, then, it is all your &ult," said the baroness. " I feared as much." 

"All my fJEiult, all," said Bose; then putting her pretty palms 
together, and casting a look of abject supplication on Edouard, she 
murmured, " my temper !" 

" Do not you put words into his mouth," said the shrewd old lady. 
" Come, Monsieur Biviere, be a man, and tell me the truth. What has 
she said to you ? What has she done ?" 

By this time the abject state of terror the high-spirited Bose was in, 
and her piteous glances, had so disarmed Edouard, that he liad not 
(Jie heart to expose her to her mother. 
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"Madam/' said he, stiffly, taking Bose's hint, "mj temper 
mademoiselle's could not accord." 

** Why her temper is charming : it is joyous, equal, and gentle." 

' fon misunderstand me, madam; I do not reproach Mademdsdia 
xiose. It is I who am to hlame." 

" For what?" inquired the baroness drily. 

" For not being able to make her love me.** 

" Oh! that is it! She did not love you?" 

" Ask herself, madam," said Edouard, bitterly. 

" Rose," said the baroness, her eye now beginning to twinkle, ''ww 
you really guilty of such a want of discrimination ? Didn't yon Iwf 
monsieur ?' 

Eose flung her arms round her mother's neck, and said, "Ko. 
mamma, I did not love Monsieur Edouard," in an exquisite tone of loff, 
that to a female ear conveyed the exact opposite of the words. 

But Edouard had not that nice discriminatiiig ear. He sighed deeply, 
and the baroness smiled. '* You tell me that ?" said she, " and you an 
crying!" 

"She is crying, madam?" said Edouard, inquiringly, and taking i 
step towards them. 

" "Why you see she is, you foolish boy. Come, I must put an end to 
this ;" and she rose coolly from her seat, and begging Edouard to 
forgive her for leaving him a moment with his deadly enemy, went 08 
with knowing little nods into Josephine's room ; only, before she entered it, 
she turned, and with a maternal smile discharged this word at the pair. 

"Babies!" 

But between the alienated lovers waa a long distressing silenoi 
Neither knew what to say ; and their situation was intolerable. At last 
Rose ventured in a timorous voice to say, "I thank you for yonr 
generosity. But I knew that you would not betray me." 

" Your secret is safe for me," sighed Edouard. " Is there anyfbioC 
elm I can do for you ?" 
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Bose shouk her head sadly. 

Edouard moved to the door. 

£ose bowed her head with a despairing moon. It took him by the 
facart and hold him. He hesitated, then came towards her. 

" I see you are sorry for what you have done to me who loved you 
80 ; and you loved me. Oh ! yes, do not deny it, Eose ; there was a 
time you loved me. And that makes it worse: to have given me 
such sweet hopes, only to crush both them and me. And is not this 
cruel of you to weep so and let me see your penitence — when it is too 
late?" 

''Alas! how can I help my regrets? I have insulted so good a 
friend." 

There was a sad silence. Then as he looked at her, her looks belied 
the charge her own lips had made against herself. 

A light seemed to burst on Edouard from that high-minded, sorrow- 
stricken face. 

** Tell me it is fedse 1" he cried. 

She hid her flEu^e in her hands — woman's instinct to avoid being read. 

*' Tell me you were misled then, fiascinated, perverted, but that yoiu 
heart returned to me. Clear yourself of deliberate deceit, and I will 
believe and thank you on my knees." 

" Heaven have pity on us both !" cried poor Eose. 

"On us! Thank you for saying on us. See now, you have not 
gained happiness by destroying mine. Ono word — Do you love tliat 
man ?— that Dujardin T 

" You know I do not." 

'' I am glad of that ; since his life is forfeited ; if he escapes my fiiend 
lUiynal, he shall not escape me." 

Piose uttered a cry of terror. "Hush! not so bud. The life of 
Comille ! Oh ! if he were to die, what would become of— oh, pray do 
aot speak so loud." 

*' Own then that you do lov* him," yelled Edouard ; " give mo truth* 
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if you have no love to give. Own tfiat yon love him, and he shaD bi 
safe. Itismyeelf I will kill, for being snch a slave as to love yoa stffl.' 

Bose's fortitnde gave way. 

"I cannot bear it," she cried despairingly; "it is beyond my 
strength ; Edonard, swear to me you will keep wh«it I tell you secret* 
the grave!" 

" Ah !*' cried Edonard, all radiant with hope, " I swear." 

" Then you are under a delirium. I have deceived, but new 
wronged you; that unhappy child is not — Hush! Eert tk 



comes'* 



The baroness came smiling out, and Josephine's wan, anxious fiue 
was seen behind her. 

'* Well," said the baroness, ** is the war at an end ? What, are m 
still silent ? Iiet me try then what I can do. Edouard, lend me jmr 
hand." 

While Edonard hesitated, Josephine clasped her hands and nratelj 
rupphcated him to consent Her sad &ce, and the thought of how oftei 
she had stood his friend, shook his resolution. He held out his haoi 
but slowly and reluctantly. 

" There is my hand," he groaned. 

''And here is mine, mamma," said Bose, smiling to please ber 
mother. 

Oh I the mixture of feeling, when her soft warm palm pressed }s^ 
How the deUcious sense baffled and mystified the cold judgment. 

Josephine raised her eyes thankfully to heaven. 

While the young lovers yet thrilled at each other's touch, yet coaU 
not look one another in the &ce, a clatter of horses' feet was heard. 

" That is Colonel Baynal," said Josephine, with unnatural calnno* 
" I expected him to-day." 

The baroness was at the side window in a moment. 

"It is he I— it is her 

Slie hurried down to embrace her son. 
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Josepliiiie went without a word to her own room. Eose followed 
lier the next minute, ^ut in that one minute she worked magic. 

She glided up to Edouard, and looked him full in the face: not 
bhe sad, depressed, guilty-looking humble Rose of a moment before, 
but the old, highnspirited, and somewhat imperious girl. 

" You have shown yourself noble this day. I am going to trust you 
us only the noble are trusted. Stay in the house till I can speak 
bo you." 

She was gone, and something leaped within Edcuard's bosom, and a 
flood of light seemed to burst in on him. Yet he saw no object clearly : 
but he saw light. 

Eose ran into Josephine's room, and once more surprised her on 
her knees and in the very act of hiding something in her bosom. 

" What are you doing, Josephine, on your knees ?" said she sternly. 

** I haye a great trial to go through,'' was the hesitating answer. 

Bose said nothing. She turned paler. She is deceiving me, thought 
she, and she sat down fall of bitterness and terror; and affecting 
[lot to watch Josephine, watched her. 

" (to and tell them I am coming. Rose." 

" No, Josephine, I will not leave you till this terrible meeting is over. 
We will encounter him hand in hand as we used to go when our 
fiearts were one, and we deceived others, but never each other." 

At this tender reproach Josephine fell upon her neck and wept. 

" I will not deceive you," she said. " I am worse than the poor doctor 
iihinks me. My life is but a Uttle candle that a breath may put out 
Miy day." 

Rose said nothing, but trembled and watched her keenly. 

" My little Henri," said Josephine, imploringly ; " what would you do 
mth him— if anything should happen to me ?" 

" What would I do with him ? He is mine. I should be his mother. 
Dh ! what words are these ; my heart I my heart !" 

'' No, dearest ; some day you will be married, and owe all the mother 
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to your children; aud Henri is not ours only; he belongs to fiomedk 
I have seemed unkind to. Perhaps he thinks me heartless. loilsQ 
a fioolisli woman; I don't know how to be virtuous, yet show a m 
my heart But </ien he will understand me and forgive me. Boselorc, 
you will write to him. He will come to you. You will go togetk 
to the place where I shall be sleeping. You will show bfm my hest* 
You will tell him all my long love that lasted to the end. Toa neei 
not blush to tell him all. I have no right. Then you will give liia 
his poor Josephine's boy, and you will say to him — ' She never lowl | 
but you : she gives you all that is left of her, her child. She only pojJ 
you not to give him a bad mother.' " 

Poor soull this was her one bit of little, gentle jealousy: bet 2 
made her eyes stream. She would have put out her hand from tk 
tomb to keep her boy's father single all his life. 

" Oh! my Josephine— my darling sister," cried Eose, "why doys 
speak of death ? Do you meditate a crime ?" 

No ; but it was on my heart to say it : it has done me good," 
At least, take me to your bosom, my well-beloved, that I mayoQl 
see your tears." 

"There — tears? No, you have lightened my heart. Bless yoni 
bless you !" 

The sisters twined their bosoms together in a long gentle embna 
You might have taken them for two angels that flowed together J 
one love — but for their tears. 

A deep voice was now heard in the sitting-room. 

Josephine and Rose postponed the inevitable one moment SM0 
by arrangiag their hair in the glass : then they opened the door, P 
entered the tapestried room. 

Raynal was sitting on the sofa : the baroness's hand in his. Edooti 
was not there. 

Colonel Raynal had given him a strange look, and 5aid — " Wliat, ? 

here I" in a tone of roice that was intolerable. 
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Uaynal came to meet the sisters. He saluted Josephine on the brow. 

" You are pale, wife : and how cold her hand is." 

'* She has been ill this month past/' said Eose, interposing. 

" You look ill, too. Mademoiselle Rose." 

^* Never mind," cried the baroness, joyously, " you wiU revive them 
l>oth/' 

Raynal made no reply to that. 

" How long do you stay this time ; a day ?' 

" A month, mother." 

The doctor now joined the party, and frienfUy greetings passed 
between him and Eaynal. 

But ere long somehow all became conscious this was not a joyful 
meeting. The baroness could not alone sustain the spirits of the party, 
and soon even she began to notice that Ba^nal's replies w^re short, and 
that his manner was distrait and gloomy. The sisters saw this too, and 
trembled for what might be coming. 

At last Baynal said bluntly, "Josephine, I want to speak to you 
alone." 

The baroness gave the doctor a look, and made an excuse for going 
down stairs to her own room. As she was going, Josephine went to her, 
and said calmly, 

" Mother, you have not kissed me to-day." 

" There ! Bless you, my darling !" 

Eaynal looked at Eose. She* saw she nKisisgo: but she lingered, and 
sought her sister's eye : it avoided her. At that Eose ran to the doctor, 
who was just going out of the door 

" Oh! doctor," she whispered, trembling, "don't go beyond the door. 
I found her praying. My mind misgives mo. She is going to tell 
him — or something worse." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" I am afraid to say all I dread. She could not be so calm if she 
meant to hve. Be near ! as I shall. She has a phial hid in her bosom." 
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Slie left the old man trembling, and went back^ 

" Excuse me/' said she to Eaynal, " I only came lo ask Josopliine 
if she wants anything." 

" No I—yes ! — ^a glass of eau sucree!' 

Kose mixed it for her. While doing this, she noticed that Joeephine 
shunned her eye, but Eaynal gazed gently and with an air of pity on her. 

She retired slowly into Josephine's bedroom. Bnt did not qnite close 
the door. 

"Raynal had something to say so painful that he shrank from plnng- 
ing into it He, therefore, like many others, tried to creep into it« 
beginning with something else. 

" Your health," said he, " alarms me. You seem sad too. I don't 
understand that. You have no news from the Ehine, have you?" 

" Monsieur !" said Josephine, scared. 

" Do not call me monsieur ; nor look so frightened. Call me your 
Iriend. I am your sincere friend." 

" Oh, yes I you always were." 

" Thank you ! You will give me a dearer title before we part this 
time." 

" Yes," said Josephine, in a low whisper ; and shuddered. 

" Have you forgiven me frightening you so that night ?" 

" Yes." 

" It was a shock to me too, I can tell you. I like the boy. Sh€ 
professed to love him ; and, to own the truth, I loathe all treachery 
and deceit. If I had done a murder, I would own it. A lie doubles 
every crime. But I took heart; we are all selfish, we men; of the 
two sisters one was all innocence and good faith ; and she was the one 
I had chosen." 

At these words Josephine rose, like a statue moving, and took a phial 
from her bosom and poured the contents into the glass. 

But ere she could drink it, if such was her intention^ Baynal, with 
his eyes gloomily lowered, said, in a voice fuU of strange solemnity — 
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" I went to the army of the Rhine." 

Josopliine put down the glass directly, thoagh without rcmovicg 
her hand from it. 

" I see you understand me, and appicve. Tes! I saw that your 
sister would be dishonoured, and I went to the army, and saw her 
seducer." 

** You saw him. Oh I hope you did not go and speak to him of— 
of this?'' 

" Why, of course I did." 

Josephine resolved to know the worst at once. " May 1 ask," said she, 
"what you told him?" 

" Why, I told him all I had discovered, and pointed out the course 
he must take; he must marry your sister at once. He refused. I 
challenged him. But ere we met, I was ordered to lead a forlorn hopo 
against a Bastion. Then, seeing me go to certain death, the noble 
fellow pitied me. I mean this is how I understood it all at the time ; 
at any rate, he promised to marry Rose if he should live." 

Josephine put out her hand, and with a horrible smile said, '* I thank 
you ; you have saved the honour of our femily ;" and with no more ado, 
«he took the glass in her hand to drink the fatal contents. 

But Raynal's reply arrested her hand; he said, solemnly, "No, I have 
not Have you no inkling (rf the terrible truth? Do not fiddle with 
tbat glass: drink it, or leave it alone; for, indeed, I need all your 
attention." 

He took the glass out of her patient hand, and with a fartive look at 
the bedroom door, drew her away to the other end of the room; 
" and," said he, " I could not tell your mother, for she knows nothing 
of the girl's folly; still less Rose: for I see she loves him still: or 
why is she so pale? Advise me now, whilst we are aJone. Golone^ 
i)ujardin was comparatively indifferent to you. Will you undertake the 
tiusk ? A rough soldier like me is not the person to break the tei'rible 
)idingK to that poor girl." 
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" What tidings ! You oonfose, yon perplex me. Oh ! what doesflii 
horrible preparation mean?" 

" It means he will never marry your sister ; he will nerer n 
her more." 

Then Baynal walked the room in great agitation, which st odb 
communicated itself to his hearer. But the loTing heart is ingenioB 
in avoiding its dire misgiTings. 

" I see," said she; "he told you he would never visit Beam^ 
again. He was right." 

Eaynal shook his head sorrowfolly. 

''Ah, Josephine ! you are fiar &om the truth. I was to attack & 
Bastion. It was mined by the enemy, and he knew it. He took adT* 
tage of my back being turned. He led his men out of the trenches: h 
assaulted the Bastion at the head of his brigade. He took it" 

" Ah ! it was noble ; it was like him." 

" The enemy, retiring, blew the Bastion into the air, and Dnjaidin- 
is dead." 

"Dead!" said Josephine, in stupified tones, as if the word confeii^ 
no meaning to her mind, benumbed and stunned by the blow. 

" Don't speak loud," said Baynal ; " I hear the poor girl at ihe 
Ay ; he took my place, and is dead.*' 

« Dead !" 

" Swallowed up in smoke and flames, overwhehned and crushed 
the ruins." 

Josephine's whole body gave way, and heaved like a tree 
under the axe. She sank slowly to her knees, and low moi 
agony broke from her at intervals. " Dead ! dead I dead !" 

" Is it not terrible ?" he cried. 

She did not see him nor hear him, but moaned out wildly, " 
dead ! dead !" The bedroom door was opened. 

She shrieked with sudden violence, "Dead! Ah, pity! the 
^he composing draught." She stretched her hands out wilijly. 
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witli a face full of concern, ran to the table, and got the glass. She 
srawled on her knees to meet it; ke brought it quickly to her 
band. 

" There, my poor soul !" 

Even as their hands met, Eose threw herself on the cup, and 
natched it with fury from them both. She was white as ashes, and her 
yes, supematurally large, glared on Eaynal with terror. " Madman !" 
he cried j " would you Jdll her ?" 

He glared back on her : what did this mean ? Their eyes were fixed 
Q each other like combatants for life and death ; they did not see that 
le room was filling with people, that the doctor was only on the othei 
de of the table, and that the baroness and Edouard were at the door, 
id all looking wonderstruck at this strange sight — Josephine on her 
lees, and those two facing each other, white ; with dilating eyes ; the 
ass between them. 

But what was that to the horror, when the next moment the patient 
sephine started to her feet, and, standing in the midst, tore her hair 

handsful, out of her head. 

' Ah ! you snatch the kind poison from me." 

« Poison r 

' Poison !" 

' Poison !" cried the others, horror-stricken. 

' Ah ! you won*t let me die. Curse you all ! — curse you 1 I neve? 

I my own way in anything. I was always a slave and a fool. 1 

e murdered the man I love — I love. Yes, my husband, do you 

r ? the man I love." 

Hush ! daughter, respect my grey hairs." 

Your grey hairs ! You are not so old in j-ears as I am in agony. So 

is your love. Rose ! Ah ! you won't let me die— won 'i yon ? Then 

JX) WOBSE — TlJj tell. 

He who is dead ; you have murdered liim amongst you, and I'll 
Ijim in spite of you all— he was my betrothed. Ho struggled 
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T^ounded, bleeding, to my feet He found me married. News came i 
my husband's death : I married my betrothed." 

" Married himi" exclaimed the baroness. 

** Ah, my poor mother. And she kissed me so kindly, just nov-difl 
will kiss mo no more. Oh ! I am not ashamed of marrying him 1 
only ashamed of the cowardice that dared not do it in face of ail iiK 
world. We had scarce been happy a fortnight, when a letter came feffl 
Colonel Baynal. He was alive. I drove my true husband away,^ 
that I was. None but bad women have an atom of sense. I tried to 
do my duty to my legal husband. He was my benefactor. I thonglit t 
was my duty. Was it ? I don't know : I have lost the sense of ^^ 
and wrong. I turned from a living creature to a lie. He who 1* 
scattered benefits on me and all this house ; he whom it was 
love ; he ought to have been adored : this man came here one 
wife, proud, joyous, and warm-hearted. He fonnd a cradle, and tn 
women watching it. Now Edouard, now monsieur, do you see thai 1* 
is impossible to me? One bravely accused herself: shc^ras inDOca** 
One swooned away like a guilty coward." 

Edouard uttered an exclamation. 

" Yes, Edouard, you shall not be miserable like me; she was 
You do not understand me yet, my poor mother — and she was bo 
this morning — / was the liar, the coward, the double-feced wife, «• 
miserable mother that denied her child. Now will you let ir» ^• 
Now do you see that I can't and won't live upon shame and desptf 
Ah, Monsieur Eaynal, my dear friend, you were always genfl^ 
you will pity and kill me. I have dishonoured the name you g»^^ 
to keep : I am neither Beaurepaire nor Baynal. Do pray, k^ * 
monsieur— Jean, do pray release me from my hfe !** 

And she crawled to his knees and embraced them, and kisBed » 
nand, and pleaded more piteously for death, than others have W 
for life. 

OaynaJ stood hjteo a rock : ho was pale, and drew his breath aadSl 
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Imt not awonl. Then came a sight scarce less terrible tlum Josephine a 
despair. The baroness^ looking and moTiBg trrenty years .older than 
on hour before, tottered across the room to Baynal. 

"Sir, yon whom I have called my son, but whom I wiU never 
presnmo 8o to call Bgain, I thought I had lived long enon^ never to 
liave to blush again. I loved you,^ monsiour. I prayed every day for 
yoxL But she who tvas my daughter was not of my; mind* Monsieur, I 
iave never knelt but to Gkxi and to my king.; and I kneel to you: 
lorgive us, sir : forgive us !" 

She tried to go down on her knees. He raised her with his strong 
irm, but he could not speak. She turned on the others., 

'f So this is the secret you were hiding from me ! This i^cret has not 
ailed you all. Oh I I shall not live under its shame so long as you 
Ave. Chateau of Beaurepaire—nost of treason, ingratitude,, and 
nmodesty— I loathe you as much as once I loved you. I will go an\ 
ide my head, and die elsewhere." 

" Stay, madam!" said he, in a vdoe whose depth and dignity waa 
ich that it seemed impossible to disobey it. " It was sudden— I was 
laken — but I am myself again/' 
'' Oh, show some pity !" cried Eoso. 
" I shall try to be just." 

There was a long, trembling silence, and during that silence and 
rrible agitation one figure stood firm among those quaking beating 
larts, like a i*ock with the waves breaking round it — the man op 
XNCiFLE among the creatures of impulse. 

He raised Josephine from her knees, and placed her all limp and 
werless in an arm-chair. To her phrenzy had now succeeded a 
kness and feebleness like unto death. 

' Widow Dtgardin," said ho, in a broken voice ; " listen to me." 
Sho in<3aned a sort of assent. 

' Your mistake has been not trusting me. I was your friend, 
[ not a selfish friend. I was rot enough in love with you ifi 

2 a 
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destroy your happiness. Besides, I despise that sort of love. If yoa 
had told me all, I would hayo spared yon this misery. By the 
present law, cItiI contracts of marriage can be dissolved by muttia] 
consent." 

At this the baroness uttered some sign of surprise. 

"Ah!" oontinuod Baynal, sadly, ''you are aristocrats, and cannot 
keep pace with the times. This very day our mere contract shall be 
formally dissolved. Indeed, it ceases to exist since both parties are 
iesolved to withdraw &om it. So, if you married Dujardin in a church, 
you are Madame Dig'ardin at this moment, and his child is legitimate. 
What does she say?" 

This question was to Bose, for what Josephine uttered sounded like 
a mere articulate moan. But Bose's quick ear had caught words, and 
she replied, all in tears, "My poor sister is blessing you, sir. We all 
bless you." 

"She does not understand my position," said Baynal. He then 
walked up to Josephine, and leaning over her arm, and speaking rather 
loud, under the impression that her senses were blunted by grief, ho 
said, " Look here : Colonel Dujardin, your husband, deliberately, and 
with his eyes open, sacrificed his life for me, and for his own heroic 
sense of honour. Now, it is my turn. If that hero stood here, and 
asked me for aU the blood in my body, I would give it him. He is 
gone ; but, dying for me, he has left me his widow and his child ; they 
remain under my wing. To protect them is my pride, and my only 
consolation. I am going to the Mayor to annul our unlucky contract in 
due form, and make us brother and sister instead. But," turning 
to the baroness ; " don't you think to escape me as your daughter has. 
done: no, no, old lady, once a mother, always a mother. Stir irom 
your son's home if you dare." 

And with these words, in speaking which his voice had recovei-ed its 
hx)n firmness, he strode out at the door, superb in manhood and prin- 
ciple, and every eye turned with wonder and admiration after him. 
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Even wiien he was gone they gazed at the door by wnich a creature so 
strangely noble had disappeared. 

The baroness "was about to follow him without taking any notice of 
.rosephine. But Eose caught her by the gown. " Oh, mother, speak to 
poor Josephine : bid her live." 

The baroness only made a gesture of horror and disgust, and turned 
her back on them both. 

Josephine, who had tottered up from her seat at Eose's words, sank 
lieavily down again, and murmured, " ah! the grave holds all that love 
axe now." 

Rose ran to her side. " Cruel Josephine ! what, do not I love you ? 
Mother, will you not help me persuade her to live? Oh! if she dies, 
'. will die too ; you will Mil both your children." 

Stem and indignant as the baroness was, yet these words pierced her 
leaxt. She turned with a piteous, half apologetic air to Edouard and 
Lubertin. " Gentlenien," said she, " she has been foolish, not guilty. 
feaven pardons the best of us. Surely a mother may forgive her 
hild." And with this nature conquered utterly; and she held out her 
rms, wide, wide, as is a mother's heart. Her two erring children 
ashed sobbing violently into them ; and there was not a dry eye in tho 
K)m for a long time. 

After this, Josephine's heart almost ceased to beat. Fear and mis- 
[vings, and the heavy sense of deceit gnawing an honourable heart 
ere gone. Grief reigned alone in the pale, listless, bereaved widow. 

The maxriage was annulled before the mayor; and, three days after- 
lu'ds, Baynal, by his influence, got the consummated marriage formally 
lowed in Paris. 
With a dehcacy for which one would hardly have given him credit, 

never came near Beaurepaire till all this was settled; but he brought 
J document from Paris that made Josephine the widow Dujardin, and 
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hrr boy the beir of Beanrepftiie ; and the moment she iras rcallj 
Madnme Dajaidin he aToidod her no kngcr: and he became a cemfort 
to her, instead of a terror. 

The digfiolation of the maiziage waa a great tie between them. So 
much tbat» seeii^ how much she loc^oed up to Bajnal, the doctor said 
oi;c day to the baroness-— "If I know anything of hmnan natore, they 
fiill marry again, proTided none of yoa giro her a hint which way her 
heart is taming." 

Th^, who hare habituated themselTes to Mve for others^ can suffer 
as well as do great things. Josephine kept aliTe. A passion, snch as 
hers, in a selfish nature, must have killed her. 

Even as it was, she often said—" It is hard to liye.** 

Then they nsed to talk to her of her boy. Woold she Icayo him — 
Camille's boy — ^without a mother? And these words were neycr 
spoken to her quite in vain. 

Her mother forgaye her entirely, and loved her as before. Who 
could be angry with her long ? The air was no longer heavy with lies. 
Wretched as she was, she breathed lighter. Joy and hope were gone. 
Sorrowful peace was coming. When the heart comes to this, nothing 
but Time can cure; but what will not Time do? What wotmds have 
I seen him heal ! His cures are incredible. • 

The little party sat one day, -peaceful, but silent and sad, in the 
Pleasaunce, under the great oak. 

Two soldiers came to the gate. They walked feebly, for one was 
lame, and leaned uxx)n the other, w;ho was pale and weak, and leaned 
upon a stick. 

Soldiers," said Baynal, " and invalided." 
Give them fbod and wine," said Josephine. 

Hose went towards them, but she had scarcely taken throe steps ere 
fdie cried out— 

" It is Pard ! it is poor Dard ! Come in, Dard : come in." 
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Dard limped towards them, leaning upon Sergeant La Croix. A bit 
of Dard's heel had been shot away, and of La Croix's head 

Hose ran to the kitchen. 

" Jadntha, bring out a table into the Pleasaiince, and something for 
two guests to eat'- 

The soldiers cama slowly to the Pleasaunce, and were welcomed and 
invited to sit down, and received with respect ; for France even in tliat 
day hononred the hnmblest of her brave. 

Soon Jacintha came ont with a little round table in her hands; acd 
affected a composure which was belied by her shaking hands and her 
glowing cheek. 

After a few words of homely welcome— not eloquent, but very 8incci\> 
— she went off again with her apron to her eyes. 3he reappeared with 
the good cheer, oiid served the poor fellows with radiant zeal. 

" What regimenfc ?' asked Baynal. 

Dard was about to answer, but his superior stopped him sovcroly , 
then, rising with his hand to his forehead, he replied, with pride: 
*' Twenty-fourth brigade, second company. We were put up at Philips- 
burg, and incorporated with the twelfth." 

Baynal instantly regretted his question: for Josephine's eye fixed on 
Sergeant La Croix, with an expression words cannot paint. Tet she 
ehowed more composure, real or forced, than he expected. 

" Heaven sends him," said she. " My friend, tell me, were you— ah !* 

Colonel Baynal interfered hastily. "Think what you do. He can 
tell you nothing but what we know : not so much in &ct, as we know, 
for now I look at him I think this is the very sergeant we found lying 
insensiMe under the bastion. He must have been struck before the 
bajstion was taken even." 

" I was, colonel, I was. I remember nothing but losing my senscH. 
and feeling the colours go out of my hand." 

** There, you see, he knows nothing," said BaynaL 

" It was hot work, colonel^ under that bastion, but ft wos hotter to 
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tlie poor fellows that got in. I heard all about it £rom Pnyatc I^ 
bcro.* 

" So, then, it was you who carried the colours?** 

" Tes, I was struck down with the colours of the brigade in my 
hand," cried La Croix. 

" See how people blunder about eyerything; they told me the colonel 
carried the colours.*' 

'' Why of course ho did. Tou don't think our colonel, the fi|^itiDg 
colonel, would let me hold the colours of the brigade so long as ha 
was aliye. No! he was struck by a Prussian bullet, and he had just 
time to hand the colours to me, and point with his sword to tbe 
bastion, and down he went. It was hot work, I can tell you. I did 
not hold them long, not thirty seconds, and if we could know tlidr 
history, they passed through more hands than that, before they got 
to the Prussian flag-staSl" 

Raynal suddenly rose, and walked rapidly to and &o, with his hands 
behind him. 

" Poor colonel," continued La Croix, "well I love to think he died 
like a soldier, and not like some of my poor comrades, hashed to atoms, 
ind not a volley fired over him. I hope they put a stone over him, 
lox he was the best soldier and the. best general in tiie army." 

" Oh sir !" cried Josephine, ^ there is no stone even to mark the spot 
where he fell," and she sobbed despairingly. 

" Why how is this. Private Dard?" inquired La Croix, sternly. 

Dard apologised for his comrade, and touching his own head sig- 
nificantly told them that since his wound the sergeant's memory was 
defective. 

" Now, sergeant, didn't I toll you the colonel must have got tho betfta 
of his woTwd, and got into the battery ?' 

" Ifs false. Private Dard, don't I know our. colonel better than that? 
Would ever he have let those colours out of his hand, if there had beeo 

'*'ince of life left in him ?" 
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" He died at the foot of the battery, I toll ycu." 

" Then why didn't we find him ?' 

Here Jacintha put in a trord.wiili the quiet subdued meaning of her 
class. " I can't find that anybody over saw the colonel dead." 

" They did not find him, because they did not look for him/' said 
Sergeant La Croix. 

^ God forgive you sergeant," said Dard with some feeling. " Not 
took for our cdonel I We turned over every body that lay there — full 
thirty there were— and you were one of them." 

Only thirty ! why we settled more Prussians than that, 111 swear." 
Oh, they carried off their dead." 

" Ay ! but I don't see why they should carry our colonel off. His 
epaulettes was all the thieves could do any good with. Stop ! yet I 
do. Private Dard ; I have a horrible suspicion. No ! I have not — ^it is 
a certainty. What don't you see, ye ninny ? thunder and thousands of 
devils, here's a disgrace. Dogs of Prussians, they have got our colonel, 
they have taken him prisoner." 

" Oh God bless them ! cried Josephine ; oh God bless the mouth that 
tolls me so ! Oh, sir, I am his wife, his poor heart-broken wife. You 
would not be so cruel as to. mock my despair. Say again that he 
may be alive — ^pray say it again I" 

"His wife! Private Dard, why didn't you tell me? You tell me 
nothing. Yes, my pretty lady, 111 say it again, and 111 prove it. Here 
is an enemy in fall retreat— would they encumber themselves with the 
colonel ?— if he was dead, they'd have whipped off his epaulettes, and 
loft him there. Alive ?— why not ? Look at me : I am alive, and I 
was worse wounded than he was. They took me for dead, you see. 
Courage madam ! you wiQ see him again— take an old soldier's word 
for it. Dard, attention! this is the colonel's wife." 

She gazed on the speaker like one in a trance. 

Every eye and every soul had been so bent on Sergeant La Croix 
that it was only now Baynal was observed to be missing. The next 
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niinnto ho came riding out of fho stable yard, and w^t fall gt&l 
down the road. 

"Ah!" cried Bose with a burst of hope. »' He thinks so too: he 1« 
hopes. He is gone somewhere for information. Perhaps to Pass.' 

Josephine's excitement, and altematicms of hope and fear irere vf 
alarming. Bose held her hand, and implored her tp try and lie aiD 
till they conld see Baynal. 

Just before dark he came riding fiercely home. Josephine flew dm^ 
stairs. Baynal at sight of her forgot all his caption. He waved his cocb' 
hat in the air. She fell on her knees and thanked God. He gasped aot' 

" Prisoner— exchanged for two Prussian lieatenants— sent hflOfr- 
they say he is in France !" 

The tears of joy gushed in streams from her. 

Some days passed in hope and joy inexpressible: butthegood^ 
was uneasy for Josephine. She was always listening with sopeni^ 
keenness and starting from her choir; and every £^e of hffl towJ 
person seemed to be on the quiver. 

Nor was Bose without a serious misgiving. Would hiisbandO" 
wife ever meet? He evidently looked on her as Madame Bapal,*'^ 
made it a point of honour to keep away from Beaurepaire. 

They hod recourse to that ever-sopthing influenco—l^ ^ 
^Xadame Jouvenel was settled in the village, and JosepbiBfi ^ 
her every day, and came back often with red eyes, but always sooflwi 
: One day Bose and she went to Madame Jouvenel, and, entensg^ 
house without ceremony, found the nurse out, and no.cme watcW 
the child. 

** How careless r' said Bose* 

Josephine stopped eagerly to kiss him. But instead of kissisg ^ 
slie uttered a loud cry, . There was a locket hanging round his neti 

It was a locket containing some of Josephine's hair and CsoS^^ 
8ho,had priyen it him in the happy days that followed their inanfl^ 
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She stood gasping in the middle of the room. Madame Jonyenel came 
running in soon after. Josephine, by a wonderful effort over herself, 
asked her calmly and cunningly — 

'' Where is the gentleman who put this locket round my child's 
Acck ? I want to speak with him.** 

Madame Jouyenel stammered and looked confasod. 

*' A soldier— an office? — come, tell me !" 

" Woman," cried Bose, " why do you hesitate?' 

" What am I to do ?" said Madame Jouvenel. " He made me swear, 
uever to mention his coming here. He goes away, or hides whenever 
you come. And since Madame does not love the pioor wounded gentle- 
man, what can he do better T 

*' Not love him," cried Eose : " why she is his wife, his lawfol wedded 
wife ; he is a fool or a monster to run away for her. She loves him a.s 
no woman ever loved before. She pines for him. She dies for him." 

The door of a little back room opened at these words of Hose, and 
there stood Gamille, with his arm in a sling, pale and astounded, but 
great joy and wonder working in his face. 

Josephine gave a cry of love that made the other two women weep, 
and in a moment they were sobbing for joy upon each other's neck. 

Away went sorrow, doubt, despair, and all they had suffered. That 
one moment paid for all. And in that moment of joy and surprise, so 
great as to be almost terrible, perhaps it was well for Josephine that 
Camillo, weakened by his wound, was quite overcome, and nearly 
fainted. She was herself just going into hysterics; but^ seeing him 
quite overcome, she conquered them directly, and nursed, and soothed^ 
and pitied, and encouraged him instead. 

Then they sat haikid in hand. Their happiness stopped their very 
breath. They could not speak. So Bose told him aU. He never 
owned why he had slipped away when he saw them commg. He for- 
got it. He forgot all his hard thoughts of her. Gihey took him home 
in the carriage. His wife would not let him out of her sights Fox 
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years and years after this she ootdd hardly bear to let Lim be au hoiu ' 
out of hex sight 

The world is wide : there may be a man in it who can paint the 
Bcdden bliss that fell on these two much suffering hearts ; but I am not 
that man; this is beyond me; it was not only heaven, but heaven 
after hoU. 

Leave wo the indescribable and tho unspeakable for a moment, and 
go to a lighter theme. 

The day Bose's character was so unexpectedly cleared, Edouard had 
110 opportunity of speakmg to her, or a reconciliation would have taken 
place. As it was, he went home intensely happy. But he did not 
resume his visits to the chateau. When he came to think calmly over 
it, his vanity was cruelly mortified. She was innocent of the greater 
offence ; but how insolently she had sacrificed him, his love, and his 
respect, to another's interest 

More generous thoughts prevailed by degrees. And one day that 
her pale face, her tears, and her remorse got the better of his offended 
pride, he determined to give her a good lecture that should drown her 
in penitent tears; and then end by forgiving her. For one thing he 
could not be happy till he had forgiven her. 

She walked into the room with a calm, dignified, stately air, and be- 
fore he could utter one word of his grave remonstrance, attacked him 
thus : " You wish to speak to me, sir. If it is to apologise to me, I wiD 
save your vanity the mortification. I forgive you." 

" You forgive me V cried Edouard furiously. 

" No violence, if you please," said the lady with cold hauteur. " Lot 
us be friends, as Josephine and Baynal are. We cannot be anything 
more to one another now. You have wounded me too deeply by your 
jealous, suspicious nature." 

Edouard gasped for breath, and was so far out-generallod that he 
accepted the place of defendant " Wasn't I to believe your own hps? 
Did not Colonel Raynal beliove you V 
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" Oh, that's excusable. He did not know me. But you were my 
lover; yon ought to have seen I was forced to deceive poor Eaynal. 
How dare you believe your eyes, much more your ears, against my 
truth, against my honour; and then to believe such nonsense T Then, 
with a grand assumption of superior knowledge, says she, " You littlo 
simpleton, how could the child be mine when I wasn't married at all ?" - 

At this reproach, Edouard first stared, then grinned. " I forgot 
that," said he. 

*' Yes, and you foi^ot the moon isn't made of green cheese. How- 
ever, if I saw you very humble, and very penitent, I might perhaps 
really forgive you— in time." 

*' No, forgive me at once. I don't understand your angelical, dia- 
bolical, incomprehensible sex: who on earth can? forgive me." 

"Oh! oh! oh! oh!" 

Lo ! the tears that could not come at a remonstrance were flowing in 
a stream at his generosity. 

" What is the matter now?' said he tenderly. She cried away, but 
at the same time explained — 

" What a f—f— -foolish you must be not to see that it is 1 who am 
without excuse. You were my betrothed. It was to you I owed my 
duty; not my sister. I am a wicked, unhappy girl. How you must 
hate me!" 

"I adore you. There, no more about forgiving on either side. Let 
yar only quarrel be who shall love the other best." 

" Oh, I know how that will be," said the observant toad. " You will 
love me best till you have got me ; and then I shall love you best; oh, 
3ver so much." 

However, the prospect of loving best did not seem disagreeable to 
iicr; for with this announcement she deposited her head on his 
shoulder, and in that attitude took a little walk with him up and down 
lie Fleasaunce : sixty times ; about eight miles. 

These two were a happy pair. This wayward, but generous heart never 
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forgot hor offence, and his forgiTeness. She gave herself to him, bent 
and soul, at the altar, and well she redeemed her yow« He loee 1# in 
political life : and paid the penalty ctf that sort of ainhition; his bent 
was often sore. But by his own hearth sat: comfort and eier vtij 
symimthy. Ay, and patient indnsti^ to road bltie books, and a id; 
»hand and brain to write diplomatic notes for him, off whicli the laioii 
glided as from a ball of ice. 

In thirty years she neyer once mentioned the servants to him. 

" Oh let eternal honour crown het name !** 

It was only a little bit of heel thai; Dard had left in Prossia. Ho* 
fortunate than his predecessor (Achilles), he got off with a slight Ut 
enduring limp. And so the army lost him. 

He married Jacintha, and Josephine set them up in Bigof s (deeeiBei) 
auherge, Jacintha shone as a landlady,, and custom flowed in. Fflr:li 
that, a hankering after Beaurepaire was observable in her. Ha 
faTourite stroll was into the Beaurepaire ^tchen,* and on all fetes «i^ 
grand occasions she was prominent in gay attire as a retaiser of ^ 
house. The last specimen of her homely sagacity I shall hatetiv 
honour to lay before you is a critique upon her husband, whidi i* 
vented nix years after marriage. . 

" My Dard," said she, " is very good as far as he goes. "What he Itf 
felt himself, that he can feel /or : nobody better. You come to lii» 
with an empty belly, or a broken head, or all Heeding with a c4* 
black and blue, and you shall find a friend. But if it is a soro hefliti« 
trouble, and sorrow, and no hole in your carcass to show for it, 7"^ 
had better come to me ; for you might as well tell your grief to a !*» 
wall as to my man.** 

The baroness took her son Baynal to Paris, and there, withloBen^ 
selected him a wife. She proved an excellent one. It would b»* 
"^tni ixard if she hod not, for the baroness with the severe sagadtf^ 



